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ABSTRACT 

This 2-year programmatic plan for the training and 
development of library assistants was prompted by the recent 
abundance of research information and the shortage of resource 
personnel to assist in the processing and handling of the resulting 
output. .The guide provides a suggested curriculum plan, course 
outlines accompanied by texts and reference materials, laboratory 
layouts, including equipment recommendations and costs, announcements 
of faculty and student services, resource materials, and a selected 
list of professional and technical societies concerned with the 
relevant technology. Although the indicated level of instruction is 
post high school, the sequence of course work may start at any grade 
level where there is sufficient background and cpnprehension. . (SN) 
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FOREWORD 



The growth of man's knowledge, coupled with population increase and the 
extended responsibilities of th'eiibrary in the areas of social service, research 
and educational support functions, has placed greater burdens* on library 
institutions. These developments have created a shortage of skilled Ifbrary 
technical assistants to assist librarians, as part of the library manpower team 
concept. 

This guide provides a suggested curriculum plan; course outlines ac- 
companied by texts and reference materials; labw^tory layouts complete 
with equipment recommendations and costs; faculty and student services; 
resource materials for enhancing the curriculum; and, a selected list of 
professional and technical societies concerned with the technology. Although 
the indicated level of instruction is post high school, the sequence of course 
work may start at any grade level where students have the prerequisite 
background and understanding. 

However, employment opportunities and the need for library technical 
assistants in a particular community or geographical area should be deter- 
mined, through a survey conducted by a carefully selected advisory com- 
mittee, prior to the initiation of a library technical assistant program. 

The guide was developed pursuant to a contract with the U.S. Office of 
Education by The University of Toledo. Rhua Ernst, Community and 
Technical College, served as the Project Director, with Margaret Shallcross, 
Department of Educational Media, as the Assistant Project Director, both 
with the University of Toledo. William Berndt, Project Officer and Walter 
Brooking, Technical Education Specialist, directed the project for the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Many valuable suggestions were received from special consultants, 
librarians and employers, and from administrators and faculty in community 
and technical colleges. Although every suggestion could not be incorporated, 
each was considered carefully in light of the publication's intended use. In 
view of this, it should not be inferred that the curriculum is completely en- 
dorsed by aay one institution, agency or person. It is a plan for a prograni, a 
plan to be modified by administrators and their advisers to meet local, state 
and regional needs. 

Dr. William S. Carlson, President 
The University of Toledo 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANT PROGRAM 

The rapid proliferation of knowledge in a 
complex technological society, coupled with an 
ever increasing population, has created many 
new problems for today's libraries. At the same 
time, scientific developments affecting in- 
formation storage and dissemination methods 
have created great changes in the concept and 
role of the library. 

Within this decade and the next, library 
service will undergo rapid transformations 
which will make increased personnel essential to 
optimum library operation. C!ompounding the 
need to meet change is the desire of librarians, to 
make their institutions responsive and com- 
petent to serve critical social needs. Librarians 
look both to technology and to developing and 
sustaining human values in their staffs to attain 
these goals. Information has become available in 
many forms and rapid access to the continuing 
accumulation of knowledge is a service that 
must be provided by libraries. The problems 
inherent in information acquisition, storage, 
retrieval, and dissemination have been 
multiplied by the sheer numbers of population 
and the information explosion of the recent 
decades. So there is a special need for skilled 
library technical assistants to support profes- 
sionals. 

The concept of the library as a place where 
books, manuscripts, musical scores and other 
literary works are stored is rapidly changing. 
Films, phonodiscs, tapes and microforms are 
standard materials in many libraries. Some of 
the most important changes come from new and 
sophisticated equipment for information storilge 
and retrieval. Information networks, in the 
process of development, will be linked together 
by sophisticated computers capable of rapidly 
transmitting information. Random and dial 
access equipment (linked to computers) has been 
developed that can transmit visual and audio 
images in a matter of seconds. In the foreseeable 
luture, computer terminals and graphic trans- 
mission devices may be standard equipment in 
many libraries. 

Libraries have evolved from repositories of 
printed materials into learning resource centers 
offering both printed and audiovisual materials. 
More and more, librarians will be responsible for 
the storage and retrieval of all forms of media. 
Studies over the past ten years indicate a need 
tor library technical assistants to assist li- 
brarians in meeting both current and emerging 
Aeeds. 



The following conditions have altered the 
concept of the library and have contributed to a 
shortage of well-trained library technical assist- 
ants: 

1. The Population Explosion, Following a 
long period of relatively slow growth, the 
United States population grew rapidly in 
the years following World War IL The 
birth rate from 1946 until its peak in 1961, 
coupled with a declining death rate, have 
led to an increase of more than 40 per 
dent in the total postwar population of the 
United States. The demands of this in- 
creased population for readily accessible 
information have put a heavy burden on 
the library as an agency charged with the 
dissemination of information services to 
society. 

2. Tkq Knowledge Explosion, The body of 
knowledge to be made available through 
libraries has increased both in volume 
and complexity. Publication of new books 
doubled between 1950 and 1966. The 
growth of knowledge is reflected not only 
in the increased production of books, but 
also in the proliferation of journals, 
research reports, dissertations and all 
forms of media materials. The ac- 
celeration of research in every field 
places a greater demand on libraries to 
provide ready access to the materials 
essential to conduct and support re- 
search. 

3. Increased Mass Education Programs. The 
library has a social responsibility to 
support formal education programs from 
preschool through graduate and profes- 
sional school?. Today, increasing numbers 
of men and women must now master, to 
some degree, various levels of advanced 
scientific knowledge and the techniques 
and skills necessary to apply this know- 
ledge. A concomitant result has been the 
necessity of extending post high school 
training to at least half or more of the 
country's youths. More than five times as 
many young people now receive post high 
school technical college training as did 
before World War II. 

4. Continuing Self-Education and Retrain- 
ing, The knowledge that most men em- 
ploy in their daily work is based on rapid- 
ly changing technology, thus requiring 
frequent, nearly continuous^r.etraining of 
professional, technical ^and managerial 
personnel. Much of this training is accom- 
plished through professional journals and 



research reports. This ever-increasing 
and expanding technology of society, and 
the knowledge it generates and must 
transmit to its members, will continue to 
bring pressure on all libraries. 

5. Emerging Social RespoTisibilUies. Con- 
tinued" emphasis on high-level training 
and extensive reliance on complex writ- 
ten materials will continue to exclude the 
uneducated and semiliterate from fuH 
participation in society. Libraries and 
schools must extend their services to the 
culturally and educationally deprived by 
providing a ladder by which lower-class 
youths can move into the middle class. 
The service concepts, philosophy, and 
personnel needed in core area libraries 
must change in order to facilitate the 
integration of these groups into society. 

6. National Research Responsibilities. Since 
World War II, paced by government 
programs in the fields of defense and 
space exploration, society h:.s devoted 
enormous sums to scientific research and 
technical development. To sustain this 
research, new levels of library resources 
have to be provided in universities, 
government agencies and major cor- 
porations. New and expanding libraries 
require additional trained personnel to 
provide support services. 

7. Resources for an Informed Public Opm- 
ion. Social and technological innovations 



of the last generation, network television, 
radio and mass publishing have combined 
to create a mass communication network 
wherein single communicators utilize all 
resources to create persuasive and inune- 
diate contact with an audience of millions. 
The number of communicators with ac- 
cess to these powerful communication in- 
struments is limited. Society's prime de- 
vice for reversing this ratio and linking 
the individual to a multitude of sources of 
information and ideas, among which he 
can choc'^e, is the library. It is extremely 
important that library 'Services be avail- 
able and greatly strengthened to offer di- 
versity to those who will seek to shape a 
more balanced image of reality. 

8. Personal, Cultural and Intellectual 
Growthi This generation*s coming-of-age 
will have a considerable impact on the 
cultural world. The influx of millions of 
culturally sophisticated young people will 
greatly expand the audience for ex- 
periences in literature, music, art, dance 
and theater, and will increase the de- 
mands on libraries 'for providing related 
information and resources. 

9. Federal Aid Programs. Since the enact- 
ment of the Library Service Act of 1956 
and the Elementary and Secondary Edu* 
cation Act of 1965, the Federal govern- 
ment has been appropriating funds for li- 
brary facilities, materials and resources 




FIGURE 1 — Architectural changes in the design of modem libraries reflect the restructuring 
of library functions and services. 




for all types of public and school libraries. 
This flood of new material has placed a 
burden on many libraries to organize and 
disseminate these materials. 

10. Varied Forms of Media Materials. Many 
libraries now are taking advantage of 
machine stored data, microform presen- 
tations, and many types of audio and. vis- 
ual media to provide the kinds of service 
that cannot be provided as efficiently or 
effectively through the print medium. 
New developments in the communica- 
tions field continue to make new demands 
on libraries for the dissemination of all 
forms of media. 

11. Communication Networks. The ability of 
individual libraries to make available all 
of the materials demanded by their users 
is limited. Recognition of this limitation 
has stimulated work on various kinds of 
cooperative systems and networks to 
interconnect libraries of various kinds. 

The employment outlook is favorable for 
library technical assistants in this rapidly 
growing field. Graduates of two-year post high 
school academic programs will be in particularly 
strong demand. 



GENERAL PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 



The objective of the total program recom* 
mended here is to produce a competent library 
technical assistant. The technical assistant 
needs to know how to work and communicate 
directly with librarians, clerks, pages and other 
technical assistants; meet and assist clientele in 
using the resources and services of the library; 
satisfactorily perform assigned duties; and, 
grow into positions of increasing responsibility 
and service to his institution. The graduate 
technical assistant should have a liberal 
educational background, enough to be familiar 
with the cultural aspects of society and their 
implications for the institution which he serves. 
This provides a basis for continuing education as 
an active, well-informed member of the library 
manpower team specifically, and of society in 
general. 

A program which, when completed, will 
produce the type of graduate just described 
should be carefully designed. Each course must 
be planned to help the student develop 
knowledge and skill in a particular area and be 
integrated into the program. The sequence of 
courses must logically contribute to the final 
objective of producing a competent technical 
assistant. Close correlation of courses com- 



prising the program should be maintained if the 
profO'am is to enable the student to obtain the 
understanding required of technical assistants in 
the many and varied types of today's libraries. 
The Library Technical Assistant program must 
be designed to make students aware of and 
familiar with all phases of library work; to 
provide backgr5ound knowledge of all types of 
libraries and services; and, to develop the kind 
of individual who will be able to work 
cooperatively with professionals, other library 
personnel and ♦^e nublic. To accomplish this, 
preparat* ^ >rofessional employment in 
libraries htc^vily on knowledge of books 

and other media formats, which indicates a 
greater than usual reliance on program content 
often considered academic or nonvocational. 

Basic to the total program is a familiarity with 
the tools and resources of the library. This guide 
for educating technical assistants recommends 
that the student begin with a study of the 
organizational patterns of various libraries; 
their resources; the various kinds of libraries 
and services they provide; the unique nature of 
the clientele served by different types of 
libraries; and, the technician's role and 
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FIGURE 2 - The librai-y technical assistant is part of the Hbrary manpower team, assisting in 
many behind the scenes operations essential to the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge. 



responsibilities as part of the library manpower 
team. 

Concurrent with an introduction to standard 
library resources and services is an introduction 
to nonprint media. The technical content of the 
program is intended to supply a wide 
background in the diverse functions and services 
of the library, whether it is called a library, 
instructional resource center, media center or 
* ito^'er. In the first year, the student should 

^\\ 1 an understanding of the organization of 
/an. uS types of libraries and the clientele they 
serve. He needs to develop skill in selected 
library procedures, tools and techniques; some 
understanding of the use of bibliographic tools 
and searching techniques corrmonly used by 
various kinds of libraries; the processing, 
storage and retrieval of diverse forms of special 
materials such as microforms, and other audio 
and visual media; and, a basic knowledge of 
work flow in a technical processing department. 

In the first year, the studont also will be in- 
troduced to the library as a total resource center 
and will become fanyliar with various kinds of 
technological media. He will be provided some 
experience in the operation and minor main- 
tenance of equipment, basic techniques of 
utilization of media equipment and materials; 
acquisition tools and techniques unique to 
technological media; and, methods of scheduling 
and distribution of audiovisual equipment and 
materials. 

He will learn the techniques of sound 
recording and reproduction, production of still 
projection materials, processes and skills in- 
volved in the duplication and copying of print 
materials, and the basic elements of graphic 
design. In the first year, the student also will 
acquire a basic foundation in communications 
skills, literature, humanities, science and ^ata 
processing. 

In the second year, the student acquires a 
more comprehensive understanding of the bases 
and various techniques of organizing library 
materials and the application of computer 
technology to information storage, retrieval and 
dissemination. He is introduced to the essential 
principles of reference service and the use of 
general reference tools. He becomes familiar 
with the many kinds of services that may be 
found in the public areas of libraries. These 
include circulation; reserve and interlibrary 
loan; services to the handicapped and elderly; 
and, community programs for urban areas, and 
socially and economically isolated groups. 
Further enjphasis is given to the general 
education curriculuir through a second course in 
humanities, as well as basic sociology and 



psychology courses. 

In the second year, the student may be given a 
choice of career electives to permit him to 
pursue his special interests. These career 
electives might be any of a variety of courses 
offered in most two-year institutions or, when 
available, courses such as children's library 
services, special libraries and advanced media 
technology. 

In the final semester, the student is given the 
opportunity to gain practical work experience in 
two or more libraries of his choice. The student 
will work 12 hours a week under the supervision 
of a librarian or media specialist, and meet once 
a week, in seminar, with the instructor to 
acquire skills in the principles of effective 
supervision and management at the technician 
level. 

Graduates of this program can expect to find 
employment in many types and sizes of libraries 
requiring a variety of responsibilities. Most 
graduates will further develop their abilities by 
continued study on a part-time basis to keep 
pace with new developments in their fields. The 
following listing shows a sampling of only a few 
of the job opportunities for library technical 
assistants, as described by employers. Some are 
beginning positions, others are attained through 
work experience or further study, or both. See 
Appendix A. 

1. Library Technical Assistant I — May 
perform one or more of the following: 
assist readers in locating books and using 
the public catalog; supervise shelving and 
other tasks performed by student 
assistants and clerks; supervise the 
maintenance and distribution of special 
collections and equipment; assist in the 
cataloging department; and, may be 
responsible for the reproduction of media 
materials. 

2. Library Technical Assistant II — May 
perform all of the duties of the Library 
Technical Assistant I. as well as one or 
more of the following: supervise the work 
of Library Technical Assistant I; assist in 
the preparation of bibliographies; 
develop displays; supervise multiple book 
stack areas; and, be responsible for the 
production of media materials. 

3. Library Technical Assistant III — May 
perform all duties of the Library Techni- 
cal Assistant II, as well as one or more of 
the following: be responsible for super- 
vision of all other library technical assist- 
ants and clerical staff; prepare special 
bibliographies; do basic uncomplicated 
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cataloging; provide reference services on 
information desks and answer reference 
questions of an uncomplicated nature; 
supervise circulation, interlibrary loan or 
periodical services; and, assist with 
special community projects and services. 
The classifications and degrees of respon* 
sibility may vary somewhat depending on the 
objectives and size of the particular library, and 
the clientele it serves. Library technical 
assistants work in a great variety of libraries. 
These include public and private school libraries, 
academic libraries, public libraries and special 
libraries such as medical, business and govern- 
mental. 

Besides technical skills, some of the positions 
in a particular library may demand other traits 
and related skills. For example, a knowledge of 
medical terminology or a strong background in 
science and mathematics may be required for 
effective employment in a special library. A wid- 
er background in general education, literature, 
humanities and communications may be neces- 
sary to be an effective employee in a small public 
ibrary system or a school library. A course in 
oung adult and children's literature would 



benefit the student who is interested in working 
with young people. 

In addition to the technical courses, general 
education courses and related technical courses 
which comprise the suggested two-year curricu- 
lum, it is desirable that the library technical as- 
sistant have some basic clerical skills. For 
example, typing skills, while not a prerequisite 
for entry into a program, should be acquired by 
the student either through additional course 
work or self-study before he enters his intern- 
ship and graduates from the program. Although 
typing is a clerical skill, the student may find 
himself in a position where he has limited cleri- 
cal assistance or none at all. It is not uncommon 
for small libraries to have only one to three full- 
time staff members. This necessitates the ac- 
quisition of skills at all operative levels below 
the technician level, including clerical skills. A 
minimum typing speed of 35 words per minute is 
recommended. 

Skilled technical assistants must have both 
technical competence and the ability to react 
positively to a variety of situations encountered 
in their woiKing associations with librarians, 
other technical assistants, clerical employees 




FIGUKK 3 - The library technical assistant must be ohle to assijtt in the preparation of bib- 
liographies for special community projects. 
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and. most important, the clientele of the library. 

Technician education programs must provide 
students with opportunities to gain knowledge 
of the hardware, processes, procedures, tech- 
niques, materials and tools of the library. It 
m\ist provide educational experiences that will 
develop a person with the ability to communi- 
cate with professionals and to serve as delegates 
or assistants to them. Some indication of the 
special nature of technical programs may be <jfc,,„ 
tained from detailed analysis of what technical 
assistants must know, what special abilities they 
must possess and what they must be able to do 
in their daily work. 

Special Abilities Required 

of Technical AiiUtanU 

Technical assistants must have the following 
special abilities: 

1. A thorough understanding of and facility 
in the use of the materials, processes, 
apparatus, procedures, equipment, 
methods and techniques commonly used 
in the technology. 

2. A broad base of general education 
courses to include communications, social 
sciences, humanities, physical sciences 
and mathematics. 

3. An expanded knowledge in a specialized 
area such as medical terminology, special 
libraries, children's work, art, literature 
or science to provide the student with an 
individualized program consistent with 
his career objectives. 



4. Business skills, especially typing com- 
petency, are advisable, but are not in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 

5. Personal qualifications which include an 
aptitude for library work; ability to 
communicate clearly and to understand 
and follow written and oral directions; 
and, the ability to effectively supervise 
the work of others. 

Actlvldet Performed by 

Technical Aoslstantt 

Generally speaking a technician bridges the 
gap between the clerk or aide and the pro- 
fessional. He is part of a team. His skills vary 
widely with training and experience, but some 
generalizations can be made about the level at 
which he works The main thing which separates 
the technical assistant from professionals - the 
level above him — and clerks — the level below 
him — is the way in which he approaches his 
work. The clerk receives very explicit instruc- 
tions and has a definite work pattern set up for 
him. The professional has very vague instruc- 
tions for work and must often create his own 
procedures to solve a problem. The technical as* 
sistant falls between these two extremes. His 
output is speciHed in general terms and he has a 
set of procedures to choose from to produce this 
output. He^ may choose a procedure, modify it 
somewhat, or synthesize two procedures into 
one to reach his goal. But the basic emphasis is 
the same at the technical assistant level: a 
stated goal with z number of routines to reach 




FIGURE 4 - The technical assistant must have the abiUty to communi' 
cate effectively with the clientele of the libraiy. 



that goal with enough discretion given for him tc 
choose his own work pattern to meet the goaL 
Research in job analysis tends to confirm this 
distinction between clerk or aide, technical as* 
sistant and professional and the distinction holds 
true from one work field to another. 

Technical assistant duties are related to a va- 
riety of library functions. Depending upon the 
size, type and service philosophy of the library, 
these functions may be very general or very 
specialized and departmentalized, or both. 

1. Administrative Services, Assists in 
administrative duties such as recom- 
mending new supplies and equipment; 
preparing specifications for the purchase 
of equ ipment; handling inventory 
responsibilities for the library collection, 
supplies, and equipment; compiling and 
tabulating data for statistical reports; 
training clerical staff, student aides and 
volunteers; assigning work distribution 
to the clerical and student staff; 
preparing reports on work programs; 
and, applying libraries* policies, rules and 
instructions. 

2. Technical Services. Assists in technical 
services doing bibliographic work in the 
preparation of entries for acquisition. 
This would include verifying data, 
searching trade journals, catalogs and 
other reference tools; supervising the 
preparation of orders and the main* 
tenance of order Hies; supervising the 



maintenance of records of serial publica- 
tions; initial checking and revision of 
printed cards, and either temporary or 
preliminary cataloging and original cata- 
loging in brief form; cataloging duplicate 
titles, and supervising preparation of 
additional catalogue cards; supervising 
filing of catalog cards; removing catalog 
cards for material which has been with- 
drawn from the collection; supervising 
the replacement of damaged catalog 
cards; and, assisting with interlibrary 
loan of materials. 

3. Public Services. Assists in public services 
including supervising circulation routines 
and controls, and applying the circulation 
policies of the library; maintaining special 
and reserve collections; and, assisting in 
compiling reading lists, bibliographies 
and other selective lists of materials. 

4. Data Processing Sertnces. Assists with or 
supervises data processing operations. 

5. Related Media Services. Supervising the 
maintenance and operation of audiovisual 
equipment, and processing, shelving and 
filing ^'.'''''oforms, tapes and recordings, 
films and filmstrips, siiucs, points and 
photographs. 

6. Media Production Services. May be in- 
volved in media production services of 
the library which might encompass 
photographic production and reproduc- 
tion, audio recording and duplication, and 
graphic design and illustration. 




FIGURE 5 - The Uhrary iecknical assistant trust be able to implement 
clerical services. 
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7. Publicity and Public Relations Services. 
Responsibility for publicity functions 
such as compiling and distributing ac* 
quisitions lists, and developing and pre- 
paring bulletin boards, displays, posters 
and special readig lists. 

8. Information Services. M^y be responsible 
for answering directional or factual ques- 
tions, explaning use of bibliographic tools 
to patrons and answering ba«ic reference 
questions. 

9. Housekeeping Services. Has the super- 
visory responsibility for shelving and fil- 
ing functions; inventory; shelf reading; 
transfer of materials to storage; and, dis- 
'carding of obsolete materials. 

10. Implementing Clerical Services. Compil- 
ing statistics; assisting in the develop- 
ment of procedures manuals; handling 
the supervision of mail and routing corre- 
spondence; maintaining vertical and cor- 
respondence files; handling reproduction 
services; and, preparing purchase orders 
for library supplies and equipment. 

A two-year program toTeducate library tech- 
nical assistants must concentrate on primary or 
fundamental needs if it is to prepare students for 
responsible technical positions in the modern 
library. It must be realistic and pragmatic. The 
program suggested in this guide has been de- 
signed to provide maximum technical instruc- 
tion coupled with a broad general education 
background in the time allotted. 

To those who are not familiar with this type of 
educational service (or with the goals and inter- 
ests of students who elect it), the technical 
program often appears to be inordinately rigid 
and restrictive. While modifications may be 
necessary in certain individual institutions, the 
basic structure and content of this program 
should be maintained as closely as possible in 
order to develop the highest level of skill, both 
operative and cognitive, in the time that is 
available in a two-year program. 

The specialized technical courses in the 
program are laboratory and field-oriented. They 
provide time for the application of principles, 
methods and skills concurrently being taught in 
the courses in the technical field. The general 
education courses must be coordinated carefully 
with technical courses at all stages of the 
program. This coordination is accomplished by 
scheduling the communications, humanities and 
science courses concurrently with technical 
courses during the first three semesters. In the 
third and fourth semesters the student is 
permitted to select appropriate career electives 
to prepare him for further specialization in the 



library service of his choice. Although general 
education courses and career options are 
relatively unique to technical programsi the 
heavy concentration of these courses is justified 
on the basis of the peculiarities of this program. 
Since the program is library centered, the 
student who is to assist in the acquisition and 
dissemination of knowledge, in a service capac- 
ity, must be familiar with the various disciplines 
of modern society. He must not only be able to 
help others attain knowledge, but also must be 
able and anxious to seek and find the answers 
himself. Although the student may have a 
general education background when he enters 
the program, this base must be extended if he is 
to be an effective agent in disseminating 
knowledge to others. 

Advisoi^ Committee mnd Services 

The success of this program depends, to a 
great extent, on the formal and informal support 
of the advisory committee. Before an institution 
contemplates the initiation of the Library 
Technical Assistant program, the first step 
should be the establishment o| a local advisory 
committee. This committee should be appointed 
by the chief administrative officer of the in- 
stitution and should be comprised of the 
following members: (1) a representative from 
the state library; (2) a representative of a major, 
local, public library; (3) the head of a special 
library or his designate; (4) a school library 
supervisor; (5) a representative of a local four- 
year or two-year academic institution; (6) a 
representative of the state library association, 
state special library association and state school 
library association; (7) a representative of the 
State Department of Education; (8) the librarian 
of the institution; (9) a student enrolled in the 
second year of the program; and, (10) the 
program coordinator. Other members might 
include local or state <'ivil service board mem- 
bers, or additional members representing differ- 
ent kinds of special libraries (i.e. medical, in- 
dustrial, governmental). placem<»"t counselors 
and teaching faculty from gradu four-year 
institutions involved in lit manpower 
development programs. These members serve 
without compensation. The committee normally 
consists of about ten members who should serve 
from two to three years with staggered terms 
The local advisory committee should assist in 
studies to determine and define the following: 
the need for the technical assistant program; the 
knowledge and skills technicians will require; 
employment opportunities; available student 
enrollment; curriculum content; faculty qualifi- 
cations; laboratory facilities and equipment; re- 



sources both within and outside the institution; 
and* cost and financing of the program. If the 
survey indicates that a program should be initia- 
ted* and will be supported, the committee's help 
m planning and implementing it is invaluable. 

The survey should take a form other than an 
informal question or two to associates of the 
committee member. It is suggested that some 
sort of task inventory be circulated to the 
employers in the region around the training 
, institution. The form does not have to be 
elaborate and could be derived from the per- 
formance objectives which are in this guide. A 
checklist of performance objectives* filled out by 
various employers, would give the college a 
rather clear outline of the skills needed by the 
trainees to be hired in the community. Resur- 
veying at periodic intervals and changing course 
content accordingly keeps the training program 
up-to-date and insures that trainees have a 
better chance for employment. In today's world 
of specialized skills and employment, the old 
concept of curriculum by guess or by oast 
procedure is a disservice to the student and to 
the training institution. 

Upon implementation, the committee pro- 
vides continuing liaison between the community 
college and employers of library technical assist- 
ants. Frequently, the committee helps adminis- 
trators obtain local funds and state and Federal 
support for the program. The committee also 
aids in placement of graduates of the program 
and in evaluating the performance of the grad- 
uates on the job. Such evaluations often indicate 
minor modifications which more closely align the 
program to employment requirements and 
opportunities. 

The committee should meet as regularly as 
needed and should keep formal minutes of the 
proceedings which would become, in com- 
pilation, an annual report of the proceedings. 
For further elaboration on the role and responsi- 
bilities of the advisory committee in technical 
education programs refer to the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges publication on the 
subject.! 

This guide, designed primarily for the 
planning and development of full-time programs 
in post high school institutions, is a plan which 
can be used by the administrator of the in- 
stitution and the advisory committee as a 
starting point for the development of their own 
program. It can and should be modified where 
necessary and adapted to meet local needs and 
institutional criteria. 

The advisory committee should understand 

'Albert J. Kiefldcau Role of the Advtsory Committee m Oeeupattonal Hjucaiton m 
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that the program is not intended to make an in* 
dividual .student proficient in all duties he might 
be asked to perform in all types of liSraries. Pro* 
ficiency in highly specialized work will come 
with experience and further education, or both. 
It is impossible to forecast the exact require- 
ments of the duties assigned to any technical as* 
sistant and impossible to accurately predict the 
rate of change within various libraries. Employ- 
ers of library technical assistants should expect 
to provide a reasonable on-tHe-job orientation 
period in order to acquaint the new technical as- 
sistant with the operational procedure of the li- 
brary in which he is employed. It is recommend- 
ed that the graduate technical assistant be en* 
couraged to continue his education throughout 
his career in order to grow to his full career po- 
tential. 

Requirements for the 
Administration of Programs 

Responsibility for coordinating the program 
should be assigned to a person with library and 
teaching credentials and teaching experience at 
the community college level. In practice, the 
community college librarian often is the coor- 
dinator of the Library Technical Assistant 
program. These should be two separate and 
distinct positions. Close cooperation and coor- 
dination between the librarian and the program 
coordinator is essential for the success of the 
program. However, the librarian should be 
responsible for the administration of the library 
and the program coordinator should be re- 
sponsible solely for the administration of the Li- 
brary Technical Assistant program. The pro- 
gram coordinator normally reports to the ad- 
ministrative head of technical education pro- 
grams on matters relating to the instructional 
program. 

The program coordinator should never be the 
sole member of the instructional staff. He is 
responsible for maintaining liaison with em- 
ployers and other coordinators of programs in 
order to keep the program current. Further 
responsibilities include working with teaching 
faculty, consultants, advisory committees, 
employers and employee organizations to define 
and redefine program goals. He must ensure 
that effective instruction is taking place in terms 
of performance objectives; organize course ma- 
terials; evaluate the program; assist with a con- 
tinuing program of in-service training; budget 
for supplies and materials; select appropriate 
textbooks and materials to implement the pro- 
gram; assist with advising and placement of stu- 
dents; and, cooperate with members of his staff 



and other instructional staff of the college to see 
that the related and general education curric- 
ulums are consistent with the objectives of the 
program. 

Faculty 

Effectiveness of the program depends largely 
on the competence and enthusiasm of the 
teaching staff. It is important that all members 
of the faculty understand the educational phil- 
osophy, goals and unique requirements that 
characterize this program. 

The institution must try to bring the most 
competent instructors available into the 
classroom. It should attempt to employ in- 
structors with a strong educational badeground 
and proven teaching ability in the areas in which 
they will teach. 

Minimum educational credentials of the 
faculty would include a master s degree from a 
graduate library school and such certification as 
local policies may require. Practical, recent 
working experience in the areas in which they 
will teach is advisable as are personal and at- 
titudinal qualifications which will enable the 
faculty member to teach his subject matter 
effectively and inspirationally. 

Programs for highly skilled library technical 
assistants must be a series of well-integrated, 
hierarchically sequenced courses if the scope 
and depth of training are to be adequate. New 
approaches to the organization of faculty should 
be considered. Team teaching is one possible 
approach. In this sense, team teaching is the 
organization of a technical staff into a coor- 
dinated teaching unit. Teaching ssignments are 
made on the basis of the individual member's 
special training and talents. Team planning 
allows for concurrent courses to be closely 
coordinated by team members to best trtHize the 
student's time while he is moved smoothly to 
progressively higher levels. 

Team teaching can be developed and nour- 
ished only by the faculty. A weekly depart- 
mental staff meeting to encourage and sustain 
team^teaching efforts is recommended. At these 
meetings, team members can assess and 
evaluate progress and plan on the basis of this 
evaluation and on current developments. This is 
especially important when a new course or a 
new technique is involved. 

In addition to coordinating concurrent 
courses, staff meetings provide for free ex- 
change of ideas on teaching techniques discov- 
ered to be useful, and on recently developed 
laboratory projects which seem to be particu- 
larly successful. Educational innovation and in- 



novators should be encouraged. Autotutorial in- 
structional opportunities should be available to 
the student so that individual learning abilities, 
rates and styles can be accommodated. With the 
wealth of media equipment and materials, 
particularly mediated self-instructional devices 
and materials currently available, individual 
instructional needs can be met more readily. 

No matter how well tramed a faculty member 
is. he should never feel that he has acquired all 
of the knowledge and communication skills 
necessary to be a master educator without a 
program of continuing education. Throughout 
his professional career he must be on the alert 
for new philosophies of service and for new 
techniques and materials leading to more ef- 
ficient and effective service. He must continue to 
read and study and to maintain contact with the 
professionals in the field. He should develop a 
comprehensive forma! and informal piogram for 
professional and personal growth. 

To help keep a staff effective, an institution 
should encourage all staff members to up-date 
their knowledge of current library practice. 
Their knowledge of teaching techniques and 
innovations in education must continue to grow 
and expand. Membership in professional library 
and educational associations should be en- 
couraged, together with active participation in 
professional association work at local, state, 
regional and national levels. Through such 
organizations faculty can keep up with new 
literature in the field and maintain closer liaison 
with employers of technical assistants and other 
leaders in the field of library education and 
services. 

Teaching loads of the faculty in the library 
technical assistant curriculum should be com- 
mensurate with teaching loads of faculty in 
other instructional departments. A specific 
teaching load for a faculty member would have 
to be determined in accordance with the pat 
terns of organization for instruction that prevail 
in a particular institution. Extensive use of self* 
instructional devices and materials necessarily 
alters the determination of teaching loads since 
both class size and contact hours will vary. In a 
traditional organizational structure, a contact- 
hour workload of 12 to 18 hours usually con- 
stitutes a full teaching load for faculty members 
in community and technical colleges. 

Class size is recognized as a vital element in 
education. The maximum size of a lecture class 
may vary somewhat, depending on the material 
to be covered, the experience of the instructor 
and the teaching techniques used. Class size of 
20 to 30 students is usually considered optimum 
for lectures. 
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Careful planning of laboratory teaching is 
important. Laboratory sections ideally should be 
cmallei than the lecture sections of the same 
course. Teaching cannot be effective if there are 
too many students in a section or if too many 
activities are being carried on simultaneously in 
the same laboratory. Open-access laboratories* 
staffed by laboratory assistants, will permit 
students to independently pace their laboratory 
activities and will release faculty for the 
development of instructional strategies and 
laboratory projects, and for individualized 
assistance and instruction to students. 

Technical programs are designed to produce 
supportive employees who increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the total library manpower team. 
This principle should be applied to increase the 
effectiveness of the teaching staff. 

Staff assistants may be used in stock control 
to set out the proper equipment for laboratory 
classes, to keep equipment operating properly, 
to assist in the development of teaching materi- 
als, supervise open-access laboratories, and do a 
limited amount of routine paper grading and 
project checking. When assistants do these im- 
portant but time-consuming jobs, the teaching 
staff can devote more time to up-dating course 
content; selecting and preparing instructional 
materials; developing objectives and teaching- 
learning strategies; and, evaluating student 
learning. Resourceful use of supportive person- 
nel makes it possible to have a ';mall but versa- 
tile staff which may be maintained as enrollment 
varies. 

By adjusting the size of the supportive staff to 
the demands of enrollment, a school may at least 
partially solve the problem of having too few in- 
structors when the enrollment is high and too 
many instructors when enrollment is reduced. 
Most supportive staff members may be recruit- 
ed from the student body or from graduates of 
the program. 

Student Selection and Services 

Preparing functionally competent library 
technical assistants makes three major demands 
upon the training program: (1) the training 
should equip the graduate to take an entry job in 
which he will be productive; (2) it should enable 
him to advance to positions of increasing respon- 
sibility after a reasonable amount of experience; 
and, (3) it should provide a comprehensive foun- 
dation to support further study. Students enter- 
ing the program should have certain capabilities. 
These include comprehension and knowledge of 
underlying subject areas and related skills, and 
adequate stuoy habits and language competen- 
cies. 



The program is designed for graduates of ap- 
proved four year high schoc»s, or those who hold 
Iho e(juivalent of a high school diploma. How- 
ever, the ability levels of those who enter the 
proKUim generally vary greatly. Many of the na- 
tion's youth, whose intelligence and interest 
make them capable of mastering the curriculum 
re(iuired in the program, have under-developed 
scholasticskills. If applicants for admission to the 
program do not have the necessary scholastic 
background and skills, they should be given the 
opportunity to enter an organized program for 
the development of prerequisite skills before en- 
tering the technical program. This would ensure 
them a good probability of successfully complet- 
ing the technical program. The institution 
should provide developmental programs to give 
students this Dpponunity.^ See Appendix B. 

Personal in^erviows with prospective stu- 
dents for the pvirpo&e of effective guidance and 
counseling are e3sen?'al. Students should be giv- 
en interest and aptit ide tests by the guidance 
and counseling /departments of the institution to 
assist them in L^Iectinp: educational and occupa- 
tional objectives consistent with their interests 
and abilities. This will assist them in determin- 
ing their career objectives and selecting the pro- 
grams appropriate to their interests. Represen- 
tative national skills and aptitude tests which 
currently are available and may be useful are in- 
cluded in Appendix C. 

Students should be given a thorough orienta- 
tion program upon entry to the institution. This 
program should include an orientation to the fa- 
cilities available on the campus, including the 
student lounges, dining areas, bookstores and 
recreational facilities. In particular, they should 
be given a comprehensive tour of the library to 
familiarize them with its various facilities, and 
procedures and rules governing its use. This 
tour should include the technical processes area, 
media production and maintenance center, and 
acquisitions and distribution areas, and an intro- 
duction to the staff of the library. This tour may 
provide motivation and a beginning comprehen- 
sion of the various operations essential to the 
functioning of the library. 

A student organization of library technical as- 
sistants is recommended to help the students 
develop their common interests. Students in the 
organization often assist in special projects in 
the library and frequently contribute their time 
as volunteer help in many of the libraries of the 
community that are understaffed. In this capac- 
ity, they increase their knowledge of the library 

^ U S Dcpjfimcnl of Health. Education ind Wclfifc Oflicc ot t-^ucaiion The Trch- 
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operation, exercise skills learned in the class- 
room and provide valuable assistance within the 
community. The student organization also may 
assist with, and participate in. departmental ac- 
tivities such as "career days" and orientation of 
new students. 

Students should be provided information re- 
garding student membership in technical and 
professional organizations, locally, statewide, 
and nationally, and encouraged to join such ol!»— 
ganizations. Membership in professional organi- 
zations provides students with an opportunity to 
receive excellent material on a regular basis at a 
substantial reduction in cost, to associate with 
other people in the field at meetings and to 
develop the habit of regularly reading journal 
articles to keep their technical knowledge in the 
field current. 

Most institutions grant graduates an associate 
degree in library or public service technology as 
tangible recognition of satisfactory completion 
of the program. In addition, many institutions 
have honor rolls for outstanding academic 
achievement. This type of honor roll system 
helps provide students with the impetus for con- 
tinuing scholastic excellence. Service awards 
also are often given by institutions which have 
received work assistance from students during 
their programs. Some organizations may be en- 
couraged to contribute to an annual scholarship 
grant. 

Graduates of the program should be aided in 
every way in finding suitable employment* The 
placement office of the institution should be 
aware of the needs of the community for library 
technical assistants and should acquaint pros- 
pective employers with the qualifications of 
graduates. Placement of graduates is aA impor- 
tant and multifaceted responsibility involving 
the placement department, the program coordi- 
nator and instructors, and, either directly or in- 
directly, the advisory committee. Outstanding 
and successfully placed graduates and their em- 
ployers are the most effective advertisers of the 
program. In addition, the institution should con- 
duct periodic follow-up studies of graduates in 
order to improve curriculum and teaching tech- 
niques, evaluate training effectiveness, maintain 
good employer-employee relationships, and pro- 
vide continuing evaluation of the total program. 

Textbooks, References and 

Related Media Mnteriab 

Textbooks, reference materials and related 
media materials for teaching any technology 
should be reviewed continuously and revised or 
replaced in view of: (1) the rapid development of 
new knowledge, techniques and procedures in 



Iho field; (2) the results of research in methodol- 
ojjy ol teaching in the field of library technology: 
and. (3) the dynamics of change within the ser- 
vice structure and phifosophy of library institu- 
tions. The library as a service institution is a vi- 
able agent of change in society. The commit- 
ments of the library to society are forever ex- 
panding and whole new areas of service and sys* 
lem development are demanding new textbooks, 
reference materials and related media materials. 
It is therefore mandatory that instructors con- 
stantly seek and review new textbooks, refer- 
ences and related media materials as they be- 
come available, and adopt those that are an im- 
provement over those suggested in this curricu- 
lum guide bibliography, or those currently in 
use. 

The suggested materials included in this guide 
have been carefully selected. However, more 
good textbooks directed specifically to the tech- 
nical assistant level are needed in the program. 
From the lists included herein it should be possi- 
ble to select suitable textbooks. There are, no 
doubt, other materials which also are excellent 
and may have inadvertently been overlooked. 

Before the coordinator undertakes a Library 
Technical Assistant program, he should famil- 
iarize himself with the texts, references and re- 
lated media materials listed here and others 
which may be available. He then will be able to 
select the materials which best serve his partic- 
ular demands for a course of study. 

Related media materials are most useful in 
teaching programs. The materials noted here 
have been selected from an extensive list and 
represent those consider^ most suitable at the 
time the guide was prepared. An all-inclusive 
listing is prohibitive. However, the instructor 
should make every effort to be informed in re- 
gard to new materials being produced, which are 
pertinent to the program and his teaching objec- 
tives. If materials, which might be beneficial in 
clarifying a particularly difficult concept, are not 
available commercially, the instructor should be 
willing to initiate the design of instructional 
media and elicit the help of the institution's 
media production services for the preparation of 
the materials he has designed. All media ma- 
terials should always be previewed before show- 
ing to the class. An effective method of utilizing 
the material and follow-up evaluation of con- 
cepts also should be developed. 

Library Resources 

Since library resources are essential to the 
curriculum, no training program for library 
technical assistants should be initiated until the 
library meets current professional, regional. 
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and/or state standards such as, the American 
Library Association Standards for Junior Col- 
lege Libraries (rev.ed,) in terms of space, collec- 
tions, organization of materials and staff, and 
other minimum standards which will directly in- 
fluence the (|uality of the program. 

The library budget should be determined in 
relation to the total budget of the institution for 
educational anO general purposes, but the 
amount to be allocated to the library should be 
based upon the most current standards for opti- 
mum library service in support of the school's 
goals. The budget should be increased substan- 
tially when appropriate for an increased student 
enrollment, additional course offerings and for 
the provision of related media services. The li- 
brary budget for a newly organized institution 
should be considerably higher than that for an 
established institution. 

The library should be a comprehensive mate- 
rials center, which includes a full ranfee of media 
materials to encompass all of the subjdcts in the 
program. This coverage should extend beyond 
the degree of complexity or depth of knowledge 
presented in the classrooms and laboratories. 
The library content should meet the needs of 
both full and part-time students* supplemental 
courses to upgrade or update their knowledge 
and skills. It also should help the instructional 
staff to keep abreast of the literature of the field 
and the emerging concepts and developments 



within the library. 

The coordinator of the Library Technical As- 
sistant program should be a member of the li- 
hrary committee and should be active in the se- 
lection of reference and related materials for the 
program. The teaching staff and the library staff 
should cooperate in determining what materials 
are to be acquired. They must take additional 
time and effort to recommend materials that will 
help to keep the library current, pertinent and 
useful. 

A strong reference collection is vital. It is es- 
sential that the students become familiar with 
the tools of thedibrary. The better the library 
collection is, the better the results of instruction 
in the program. This will not only benefit the Li- 
brary Technical Assistant curriculum, but also 
will better serve all of the students in the insti- 
tution, irresftective of the particular curriculum 
in which they are enrolled. 

Participants in the Library Technical Assis- 
tant program must have easy access to a wide 
variety of materials for the development of skills 
and knowledge necessary to their careers. 
Therefore, there should be classroom, labora- 
tory facilities and faculty office areas with im- 
mediate access to the library. 

Further suggestions and discussion of library 
content for the curriculum are provided in Ap- 
pendix D. 
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Figure 6— Reference material for the student to learn about a variety of media is essential 
for the library techni<:al assistant program. 
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Laboratory Equipment and Facilities 

Well-equipped laboratories for teaching li- 
brary technology are essential to the program 
since the objectives and the quality of the cur- 
riculum depend on the student getting valid ex- 
perience with the tools and techniques of the 
trade. This experience should be basic in nature 
and broad in variety. There should be adequate 
facilities to enable all students to work in the 
laboratory. Variety and quality of equipment 
and materials are more important than quantity 
in the basic laboratories required for effective 
instruction. Laboratory equipment and facilities 
are a major element of the cost of such a pro- 
gram, but they are indispensable if the progi*am 
objectives are to be met. 

In the selection of laboratory equipment* the 
need for each item should be well defined. A rec- 
ommended approach to developing laboratory 
work and equipping the laboratories is to deter- 
mine what experiences are needed for each 
course and then to design the exercises using 
standard equipment and hiaterials which are 
representative of those currently being used in 
libraries. This approach requires additional staff 
time for planning, but it usually results in im- 
proved teaching. Laboratory equipment and fa- 
cilities are discussed in more detail in a later 
section entitled ''Facilities. Equipment and 
Costs." 




KIGUKE 7 - Instructional materials are selected to meet 
and/or produced to meet the objectives of the :ourses in 
terms of student learning outcomes. 



Profe«tionai and Technical Societies 

Professional and technical societies and asso- 
ciations extend several important benefits to 
{'acuity and students. Such societies provide, 
through their publications and meetings, imme- 
diate reports and continuing discussion of new 
concepts, processes, techniques and equipment 
in the library field. They are an invaluable aid in 
keeping abreast of new developments in library 
services. 

Less conspicuous, but extremely important, is 
the support which societies may give in helping 
identify the need for an educational program; 
establishing guidelines for programs; promoting 
and enlisting members* support of the program, 
and assisting in the acceptance of the graduates 
as members of the library manpower team. 

Instructors should be encouraged to become 
active members of these societies. Membership 
will enable them to meet people who are most 
actively interested in the field. Many education- 
al institutions pay all or part of the costs of 
membership dues and attendance at local or na- 
tional meetings in order to encourage staff par- 
ticipation. 

From the beginning of the educational pro- 
gram, students should be required to become ac- 
quainted with the literature and services of pro- 
fessional and technical societies. They also 
should be encouraged to join those which offer 
affiliate memberships. 

Following is a listing of professional and tech- 
nical organizations whose publications and ser- 
vices are valuable to teachers and students in 
the Library Technical Assistant program: 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
(AAJC) 

American Association of Law Libraries 
(AALL) 

American Library Association (ALA) (includ- 
ing its divisions) 

American Society for Information Sciences 
(ASIS) 

>^erican Technical Education Association 
(ATEA) 

Association for Educational Communications 

and Technology (AECT) 
Association x>f Jewish Libraries 
Canadian Library Association (CLA) 
Catholic Library Association (CLA) 
Council on Library Technology (COLT) 
Educational Film Library Association (EFLA) 
International Association of Agricultural Li- 
braries and Docunientalists 
Medical Library Association (MLA) 
Music Library Association (MLA) 
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National Education Association (NEA) 
Special Libraries Association 
Theatre Library Association (TLA) 



A brief description of some of these groups 
and their publications as of 1970 is given in Ap- 
pendix E. 



THE CURRICULUM 

Curriculum Outline 



First Semester 

Introduction to Library Resources and Services 

Introduction to Technological Media 

Communications I 

Biological or Physical Science (choice) 

Mathematics (elective) 





Hours Per Week 




Clasi, 


Labnra- 


Outside 




liirtf 


Study 


Total 


2 


3 


4 


9 


2 


6 


4 


12 


3 


0 


6 


9 


3 


3 


6 


12 


3 


0 


6 


9 


13 


12 


26 


51 



Second Semester 

Technical Processes I 

Technological Media Production 

Communications II 

Humanities I 

Data Processing Applications . 



2 


6 


4 


12 


2 


6 


4 


12 


3 


0 


6 


9 


3 


0 


6 


9 


2 


3 


4 


9 


12 


15 


24 


51 



Third Semester 
Reader's Services . . . 

Public Service 

Technical Processes II 

Humanities 

♦Career Elective 



3 


0 


6 


9 


2 


6 


4 


12 


2 


6 


4 


12 


3 


0 


6 


9 


3 


0 


6 


9 


13 


12 


26 


51 



Fourth Semester 

Application of Computer and Automation 

Technology to the Library 2 3 4 9 

Supervised Work Experience 1 12 2 15 

Sociology 3 0 6 9 

General Psychology 3 0 g 9 

Career Elective 3 q g 9 

12 15 24 51 



•See example: Childrens' Library Services 
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Brief Description of Courses 

htroduction to Library Resources 
and Services 

An introduction to the historical and socio- 
logical development, purposes, functions, 
services, terminology, tools and organiza- 
tional structur e of various types of libraries. 
The role of the library technical assistant as 
a member of the manpower team in the li- 
brary is examined. 

Introduction to Technological Media 

In this course, the concept of the library as a 
total resource center is emphasized. The 
student is introduced to a diverse range of 
technological media. The characteristics, 
advantages and limitations of various types 
of audiovisual equipment and materials are 
considered. Also included is an introduction 
to sources of materials, acquisition tools and 
techniques, and methods of scheduling and 
distribution of media equipment and mate- 
rials. Laboratory experiences are provided 
in the operation and minor maintenance of 
equipment and materials. 

Communications I 

This is a course through which the student 
will gain experience in reading, writing, 
speaking and listening in relation to exposi- 
tory prose. The student will learn the basic 
techniques used in expository communica- 
tion by means of speaking and writing as 
well as through critical analysis of speeches 
and written expository prose. 

Biological Science 

This course presents some of the basic prin- 
ciples of the biological sciences. The empha- 
sis throughout is on the inquiry process. 
Content is presented as inseparable from 
the inquiry process that produced it. 



Physical Science 

This course provides an introduction to 
some of the basic laws of chemistry, physics 
.nd the earth sciences. Emphasis is on the 
application of basic physical ideas to the in- 
terpretation of our physical environment. 

Mathematics (elective) 

The mathematics requirement of this pro- 
gram provides for an elective course to be 
determined based on the student's back- 
ground in mathematics and career interests 
with regard to the type of library or activity 



in which he will be engaged. The choices 
might include ''Modern Mathematics*', 
which provides an introduction to the struc- 
ture and logical fpundations of mathematics 
and would be useful in data processing and 
computer operations; "Statistical Tech- 
ni .ues**, which emphasizes the techniques 
of data gathering and graphical presenta- 
tions and would be useful for statistical 
analysis of many library operations and ac- 
tivities; or, ''Business Mathematics**, which 
would be useful to the student who would 
be working in the administrative and busi- 
ness operations area of a particular library. 



Technical Processes I 

This course is designed to give the student 
an understanding and skill in the use of bib- 
liographic tools and searching techniques 
commonly used by libraries in identifying 
materials to be requisitioned. Processing, 
storage and retrieval of diverse forms of 
special materials such as government docu- 
-m'ei^ts are emphasized. A basic knowledge 
of work flow in a technical processing de- 
partment is imparted. 



Technological Media Production 

This course is designed to develop the 
basic skills necessary for the production of a 
wide variety of media materials. Training is_ 
provided in the application of the basic ele- 
ments of graphic design and display, pro- 
duction of projection materials, sound re- 
cording and reproduction, and the duplica- 
tion and copying of print materials. 

Communications II 

This course utilizes the mechanics and dy- 
namics of group discussion in the evaluation 
of mass media in American society. Empha- 
sis is upon positive participation in enlight- 
enment or problem-solving group discussion 
in the capacity of leader or participant. The 
student will be expected to make value 
judgments based on careful consideration of 
the impact of mass media upon American 
society. 

Humanities I 

The humanities are a key to the world of 
new experience. Through the synthesis of 
painting, sculpture and architecture, the 
student becomes aware of nan*s cultural 
accomplishments from anci al to modern 



times. The purpose of this course is to stim- 
ulate an appreciation of art forms and to be- 
come acquainted with fundamental criteria 
for evaluatio i. 



Data Proeessin.fi: Applications 

An introdut:tioi to the field of automated 
data processing as it applies to various in- 
stitutional operations* this course will in- 
clude history t equipment familiarization and 
application analysis. Topics covered are: 
past, present and future ramiHcations of 
data processing technology upon society; 
input-output media; automatic data proces- 
sing equipment and basic functions; docu- 
mentation techniques; and, general applica- 
tions. Laboratory exercises involve various 
data collection devices, punched card equip- 
ment, basic systems analysis and design 
tools, and ''hands on" operation of a comput- 
ing system. 



Readers' Services 

This course emphasizes the role and func- 
tions of the library technical assistant in re- 
lation to the principles of readers* services 
in various libraries with emphasis on the 
use of general reference tools. 



Public Service 

This course is designed to acquaint students 
with the numerous kindji of public services 
that may be found ;vithin libraries. These 
include circulation, interlibrary loan, ser- 
vices to the handicapped and elderly, com- 
munity programs— particularly as applied 
to urban areas and minority groups— and 
the library as a community service agency. 



Technical Processes II 

This second course in technical processes 
expands the concepts developed in the pre- 
ceding course. It introduces the student to 
the various methods of organizing library 
materials. The logical and systematic ar- 
rangement of materials for storage and re- 
trieval is emphasized, as well as the organi- 
zation of information for input into storage 
systems and basic filing rules. 



^Childrens' Library Services 

This course is designee! to acquaint students 
with a variety of materials for children. 



Procedures and techniques for working 
with children are emphasized as well as the 
implementation of special programs within 
the library. Early childhood programs and 
the duties involved in service at this level 
are stressed. 



Humanities II 

"Humanities 11** opens the world of sound 
and the written word. The student exam- 
ines tnan*s contribution to these forms of ar- 
tistic expression throujP^h music and litera- 
ture. The purpose of this course is to have 
the student meet music on its own terms 
and to enable him to listen to it intelligently. 



Application of Computer and Automation 
Technology to the Library 

Computer and information processing tech- 
nology will be applied to library systems 
and information centers. Problems of biblio- 
graphic control, standardization, interli- 
brary cooperation, file maintenance and im- 
proved statistical data will be related to au- 
tomating the operations of circulation con- 
trol, acquisition and catalog card produc- 
tion. 



Supervised Work Experience 

The main objective of tiiis course is to pro- 
vide the student with an opportunity to ob- 
serve and gain practical work experience 
under the supervision of professional li- 
brary staff « Once a week for the duration of 
the semester, the student will meet in semi- 
nar with the instructor to discuss and eval* 
uate progress in the field experience and to 
discuss principles of effective supervision 
and management as it applies to his role in 
the library manpower team. 

Sociology- Ciilture and Society 

This course introduces the student to basic 
social and cultural phenomena. Major em- 
phasis is placed on personality develop- 
ment, the nature and function of social insti- 
tutions, family life, race relations, grc.up in- 
teraction, and social and cultural change. 

General Psychology 

This will be a study of the general charac- 
teristics of human behavior through an in- 
troduction to the fundamental psychological 
concepts and principles derived from the 
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scienti fic approach . Basic concepts are 
stressed such as motivation, development, 
learning, perception, emotion and person- 
ality. 

Career Electives 

There are many types of libraries in which 
the graduates of a two-year program in li- 
brary technology may seek employment. In 
addition to the variety of libraries common 
in the United States today^ there are sev- 
eral departments within larger libraries in 
which to be employed. 

In recognition of this prevailing situation, 
it is desirable to provide the student in this 
program with the option of choosing at least 
two courses on the basis of his career ex- 
pectations which will better prepare him for 
his desired employment. 

The courses selected by the student may 
be in the areas of general education, busi- 
ness, science, mathematics or any of a vari- 
ety of courses being offered in other depart- 
ments within two-year institutions. It would 
be impossible and impractical to include 
outlines for such a wide variety of courses 
already being taught which might be rele- 
vant to a student's special interests. In- 
stead, it seemed realistic to include as an 
example, an outline of only one (i.e. Chil- 
drens* Library Services) of many possible 
choices of a career elective that might be of- 
fered in the technical curriculum if student 
interest and enrollment warrants the addi- 
tion of further technical courses. 

Conteiit and Relationships 

Functional competence in any of a variety of 
libraries and job responsibilities within the li- 
brary demand that the curriculum be structured 
around three essential components. 

1 . The training should prepare the graduate 
to be a productive member of the library 
manpower team in an entry level job. 

2. The technical curriculum, together with a 
reasonable amount of experience, should 
enable the graduate to advance to posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility. 

3. The foundations provided by the training 
program should be broad enough to per- 
mit lateral as well as upward career mo- 
bility so the expectations of the student in 
this respect are not "dead end." Upward 
career mobility and lateral mobility 
among differing jobs at the technical as- 
sistant level should become a reality 
through the student's experience and 
continued education. 



The suggested curriculum in this guide has 
been structured to accommodate these com- 
ponents. 

This two-year technology program has certain 
unusual requirements that influence the content 
and organization of the curriculum. The curricu- 
lum for library technical assistants is unique in 
that it requires more concentration and empha- 
sis on general education, or college parallel cur- 
riculum courses, than most two-year technology 
courses. This is because preparation for work in 
libraries relies heavily on a knowledge of books 
and other media formats which requires a great- 
er dependence on content often considered non- 
vocational. This requirement is imposed by the 
occupational functions that graduates are ex- 
pected to perform. This curriculum guide re- 
flects three basic requirements: functional util- 
ity, specialized technical skills and provision for 
the principles of application, extension and 
broadening of the base of knowledge and skilb. 

The sequence of courses in the two-year tech- 
nical curriculum is important in view of the lim- 
ited time available. In general, the subject mat- 
ter is coordinated in sequences of concurrent 
courses which are arranged to progress smooth- 
ly from one group of courses to the next. The 
student then is able to deepen his understanding 
of basic principles, while broadening his scope of 
understanding in the many diverse areas of 
knowledge and skills which he will need to work 
in a library. 

The relationship between laboratory time and 
class lecture time is important in the technical 
education curriculum. The skills, techniques, ap- 
plied principles, materials, information and pro- 
cedures introduced in lecture sessions are much 
more meaningful to the stude* .t when laboratory 
time is provided for practice of the theory and 
principles introduced. Skills, procedures, tech- 
niques and capabilities, which are essential to 
the technical assistant's future work, cannot be 
acquired in classrooms without laboratories. 

In addition to effective laboratory sessions for 
the reinforcement of skills, concepts and theory 
can be taught in lecture sessions or laboratory 
sessions if the instructor integrates selected re- 
lated media, demonstrations and selected texts 
and references, coupled with regular and syste- 
matic outside study by the student. The student 
needs to become proficient in obtaining knowl- 
edge from printed sources as well as other so- 
phisticated forms of mediated instruction. Thus, 
there must be a special relationship between the 
amount of technical content taught in the lecture 
classes and that taught in the laboratory. 

This curriculum attempts to distribute equally 
the amount of time required for laboratory 
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hours and the time spent in lecture sessions 
throughout the four semesters that constitute 
the program. It follows a logical sequence of 
courses and attempts to predicate laboratory 
experiences upon the theoretical knowledge in- 
troduced. As soon as the underlying principles 
can be developed and understood by the stu- 
dent, they can be incorporated into the labora- 
tory work which becomes more significant in 
that the student can experience and practice the 
principles introduced and prepare for further in- 
depth subject matter. 

It is important that a balance be maintained 
between the relative number of semester hours 
of laboratory work in the technical specialty and 
class theory hours. Technical assistants are 
expected, in occupational roles* to perform at 
both the operative and cognitive levels. They 
must be conditioned to performance skills and 
standards through their laboratory experiences. 
A reduction in the laboratory hours as outlined 
could cause the student to lose interest and 
abandon the course. Or it could produce a grad- 
uate who is deficient in the essential perform- 
ance capabilities required. This could make him 
unemployable at the technical level. 

In technical education curriculums it is essen- 
tial that some specialized technical course work 
be introduced in the first semester. Deferring 
this introduction for even one semester imposes 
serious limitations on the effectiveness of the 
entire curriculum. Immediate introduction of the 
technical courses has several advantages: 

1. It enhances motivation. Since the student 
is enrolled in a Library Technical Assis- 
tant program, it is important to introduce 
him to his occupational specialty as soon 
as possible. This has two benefits. The 
student is able to determine early in his 
educational program if this specialty is 
the one for which he is best suited and in 
which he is most interested; and he is im- 
mediately introduced to the beginning li- 
brary skills necessary for further course 
work. 

2. It helps to establish a broad general foun- 
dation in the specialized technology so he 
is better prepared for greater depth and 
concentration in the more difficult techni- 
cal courses that follow. 

3. It helps the student to see immediate 
value and application of the knowledge he 
acquires in the academic or nonvocational 
subjects which are essential to his occu- 
pational future. 

Service to the clientele and cooperation within 
the library manpower framework must be an 
underlying theme throughout the program. The 



role of the library technical assistant; is service 
oriented no matter what his level of responsibil- 
ity or type of institut ' ;n in which he is employed. 
His time must be directed toward satisfying the 
needs of clientele for the information, materials 
and assistance requested. In this service capa- 
city the technical assistant needs to develop the 
ability to adapt readily to a variety of persons 
and situations; to work efficiently and harmoni- 
ously with others; and, t > acquire the attributes 
of resourcefulness, judgment, initiative and de- 
pendability. Services, and all of the accompany- 
ing implications of the concept, must be a con- 
stant preoccupation that is emphasized continu- 
ously from the beginning of the program. 

The ability to organize work and utilize time, 
and to interpret oral and written instruction ac- 
curately, is an important aspect of the training 
of the technical assistant. He must be able to 
interpret and represent the institution which 
employs him in an accurate, efficient and coop- 
erative manner. 

Throughout the program, the student is ex- 
posed to the skills and techniques required for 
meeting the objectives of acquisition, organiza- 
tion, and dissemination of information and ser- 
vices to the library's clientele. A knowledge of 
the operational levels of work in a variety of li- 
braries is essential for technical assistants. Lab- 
oratory activities are assigned to implement the 
development of necessary skills. The student 
must be acquainted with various aspects of li- 
brary service in order to assist in public service 
and reference functions within the library. 

From the total program the student should 
obtain a broad overview of the modern concept 
of the library. Field trips to a variety of libraries 
help the student become acquainted with the 
functions, services and procedures of particular 
libraries. They also create interest, reinforce 
learning and stimulate motivation. 

In the first semester the '^Introduction to Li- 
brary Resources and Services" course provides 
the student with a beginning concept of the or- 
ganizational structure, purpose, functions and 
services of different types of libraries. An analy- 
sis of the roles and responsibilities of library 
staff is pr .sented, and emphasis is given to basic 
tools, techniques and terminology unique to the 
field. An introductory course to technological 
media is also presented during the first 
semester to enable the student to visualize the 
library as a total resource center. In this course 
the student is introduced to the entire range of 
media and familiarized with selection, acquisi- 
tion and dissemination methods unique to the 
format of the material. 
The second semester course in 'Technological 
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FIOl^RE 8 - Providtng film for individual and group use is frequently a service function of the library. 



Media Production" provides training in tech- 
niques of producing media materials, including 
reproduction and duplication techniques. 

'Technical Processes I and IF* develop the 
skills required for the use of bibliographic tools 
in the acquisition, organization and dissemina- 
tion of library materials. 

"Readers' Service" and "Public Service," both 
of which are offered in the third semester, em- 
phasize the use of general reference tools and 
acquaint the student with the many public 
services provided by libraries. 

"Application of Computer and Automation 
Technology to the Library" in the fourth semes- 
ter builds on the foundation established in pre- 
vious library Cechnical assistant courses and the 
basic data processing course to extend the range 
of the student's familiarity with automated pro- 
cedures and equipment within the library. 

In the last semester, "Supervised Work Expe- 
rience" provides the student with an opportuni- 
ty for field work experience in two or more li- 
brary-media centers and includes a variety of 
work-learning experiences. Weekly seminars 
and discussions provide the opportunity for an 
evaluatuon of the work experiences, and an 
analysis of employer-employee relationships 
within the library. 

General education courses are essential to the 
objective of a broad base of education which is a 
necessary requirement of the Library Technical 
Assistant program. In the first two semesters of 
the program, ihe students acquire basic skills in 
communication including exposition and re- 



search technique, reading, listening and effec- 
tive speaking, and group discussion and the 
mass media. During the first year the student 
should also take a course in science and one in 
mathematics. 

Two courses in humanities are suggested dur- 
ing the second and third semesters so that the 
student can develop a general background in art, 
music and literature. 

"Data Processing Applications," should be of- 
fered in the second or third semester as an in- 
troduction to the field of automated data proces- 
sing and equipment familiarization. This will 
provide the foundation for the applied computer 
technology course in the final semester. 

Basic sociology and psychology courses are 
recommended during the fourth semester to in- 
still in the student an understanding of society, 
human behavior, culture, social change and the 
meaning of democracy. 

Close compliance with the sequence of the 
general education courses within the semester 
outline, as set forth in this guide, is not impera- 
tive owing to the diverse areas of study. How- 
ever, "Communications I and 11" should be re- 
quired within the first year, and "Humanities 11" 
should follow "Humanities I." Also, the mathe- 
matics course should precede "Data Processing 
Applications." 

The two career electives should be taken dur- 
ing the third and fourth semesters when the stu- 
dent has a fairly definite concept of the type of 
library in which he would like to be employed 
and therefore can select courses that will direct- 
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ly benefit him in his area of specialization. 

The course outlines included herein are con- 
cise and comprehensive, and are intended as 
guides to the instructional program. They rep- 
resent a judgment of the relalive importance of 
each instructional unit, especially where time 
estimates are shown for the divisions within 
each course. The instructor should supplement 
the principles outlined in these courses with 
practical applications whenever possible. Field 
trips are important to the effectiveness of in- 
struction to allow students the opportunity to 
view in operation much of the new equipment 
and technology that has become a part of the op- 
eration of the modern library. Otherwise, it 
would be impossible to provide these experi- 
ences as no institution can justify the purchase 
of a truly representative collection of the mod- 
ern equipment being utilized in library opera- 
tion. Field trips should be carefully planned so 
that students understand the objectives, and can 
observe and relate them to the subject material 
they are studying. 

Outside study is a significant part of the stu- 
dent's total program. In this curriculum, two 
hours of outside study time are suggested for 
each hour of scheduled class time. For example, 
a typical weekly work schedule for a student in 
the first semester of this curriculum is class at- 
tendance, 13 hours; laboratory, 12 hours; and, 
outside study, 26 hours, for a total of 51 hours a 
week. This represents a complete schedule for a 
full-time student in the program. 

Whenever possible, summer employment in a 
library should be encouraged and arranged for 
the students. Frequently local library adminis- 
trators 'vill cooperate with such a program. 

Cooperative Education 

This suggested curriculum is adaptable to a 
cooperative arrangement which offers impor- 
tant advantages to students, to the institution 
and to employers of technical assistants. A coop- 
erative education program is a plan for the stu- 
dent to learn through coordinated study and em- 
ployment experience. This may be accomplished 
in two different ways. 

The student may alternate periods of full-time 
attendance at the institution where he is 
enrolled with periods of full-time employment in 
a library or he may split his schedule to go to 
school part time and hold part-time employment 
in the library. Scheduling of course offerings 
within the curriculum should be flexible enough 
so the needs of the part-time student or occupa- 
tional education student can be accommodated. 
'Employment on a part-time or alternate basis, in 
conjunction with the program, constitutes a de- 



sirable element in the library technical educa- 
tion program. The student's employment should 
be related closely, if possible, to some phase of 
the area of study in which he is engaged. 

When a student is given the opportunity to 
apply his knowledge in a work situation, aca- 
demic study becomes more meaningful. The 
working student learns not only the essential li- 
brary skills, but also the importance of reliabil- 
ity, cooperation and judgment. 

The student's career choice is stimulated and 
shaped by his work experiences. If he finds sat- 
isfaction in his employment, he comes to the 
classroom stimulated to learn as much as possi- 
ble about his field. If he does not find satisfaction 
through work experience he may decide to 
change his career decision. This decision may 
save him from wasting his time and money on a 
misguided choice of study. 

The student's schedule in a cooperative or 
part-time educational program requires more 
than the two years outlined in this guide for the 
completion of his educational curriculum. The 
amount of additional time needed depends on 
the time that each student has available for 
course work in relation to his time on the job. 

Specific employment is obtained, as circum- 
stances permit, by the educational institution 
with the cooperation of employers and the stu- 
dent. The work experience should be regarded 
as a learning situation and not just an earning 
opportunity. However, each student should be 
paid the prevailing wage for the job he holds. 
This work opportunity provides the dual pur- 
pose of reinforcing learning with a supplemen- 
tary income. This is essential for many students 
if they are to remain in school. The student 
should not be paid for the supervised work ex- 
perience course which is a requirement of the 
program in the last*semester, as this is a credit 
course. 

As a result of their work experience in partic- 
ular establishments, many students have been 
offered permanent positions upon completion of 
their formal programs. However, employers 
should be discouraged from making permanent 
job offers to the student until he completes his 
program. 

Cooperative programs provide 'opportunities 
for the educational institution to maintain close 
contact with employers of library technical as- 
sistants. This contact becomes a two-way chan- 
nel of communication which helps the education- 
al institution to keep its knowledge of specific 
employer needs in the technical area up-to-date 
and, at the same time, keeps employers ac- 
quainted with and involved in the program of 
the institution. 




FIGURE 9— Continuing advanced study for the graduate Ubrary technical assistant is 
desirable to keep abreast of technical developments and current changes in the field. 
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Suggested Continuing Study 

A two-year Curriculum must concentrate on 
the primary skills and related knowledge neces- 
sary to prepare the student for employment af- 
ter graduation. Therefore, a two-year program 
cannot cover in d'3pth all of the subjects perti- 
nent to employment in a library at the technical 
level. Many related subjects and general educa* 
tion or college parallel subject areas can and 
should be studied in greater depth. In addition, 
the graduate may obtain work in a library where 
the concepts and technology utilized are so new 
to the library field that they still are being im- 
plemented into the program. Also, the student 
may elect employment in a library so specialized 
in its services and clientele that it would be im- 
possible, in a two-year program, to completely 
prepare the student for this position. 

In view of the fact that there are so many 
types of libraries w th diverse functions, ser- 
vices and clientele, an effort has been made in 
this curriculum guide to permit the student to 
select two career electives during the last year 
of his program. This is a beginning toward ca- 
reer tracking and specialization. However, in 
many instances where highly specialized skills 
or in-depth knowledge are essential, these two 
electives are inadequate for thorough prepara- 
tion. 

For these reasons, some form of continued 
study for the graduate of this program is desir- 
able. The student can keep abreast of technical 
developments and current changes in the Held 
by making a continued effort to examine the re- 
lated literature, by attending meetings of local, 
state and national library organizations, and by 
continuing on-the-job study. It should be recog- 
nised that regardless of the quality of the educa- 
tional program, there is a continuing period of 
job orientation and learning in any occupation or 
institution. On-the-job training is a continuing 
process that will assist the student in the devel- 
opment of skills and knowledge essential to his 
particular role in the library manpower team. 

Formal continuation of education, either 
through supplementary courses or in a formal 
program on a part-time basis, provides the most 
efficient and practical means for the graduate 
technical assistant to add important knowledge 
and skill to the base of his initial education. For- 
mally organized courses provide a systematic 
arrangement of subject matter, disciplined and 
competent teaching, and class interaction. Many 
institutions schedule evening or Saturday 
classes to accommodate working students. 

Rapid advances in library services, methods, 
systems and forms of materials require a contin- 



uous updating of the education of the technical 
assistant. Continued study for the graduate li- 
brary technical assistant might include en- 
rollment in a formal program leading to an ad- 
vanced degree in liberal arts, education, library 
science or instructional technology. The student 
employed in a special library may wish to take 
further courses in business, science, data proc- 
essing or any number of areas requiring in-depth 
knowledge and skill for proficiency on the job. 

Further education also could be undertaken 
on a selective basis outside of the structures of a 
formal college program and the student might 
elect to take courses in any of the following sub- 
jects: 

Graphic Design and Illustration 

Business Management 

Advanced Computer Technology and 

Programming 
Legal Terminology 
Medical Terminology 
Medical Record Keeping 
Supervision and Management 
Systems Design and Analysis 
Photography 
Public Relations 

Any specialized subject area courses which 
would- provide a broader knowledge base in a 
specific discipline and aid the student in the per- 
formance of his particular job should be consid- 
ered. 
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COURSE OUTLINES 

The courses outlined comprise a suggested 
guide to the objectives and content of a two-year 
curriculum designed to train library technical 
assistants. Each course outline has been re- 
viewed by experienced instructors representing 
the particular discipline. The total program has 
been reviewed by faculty representing success- 
ful library technical assistant prog^rams and em- 
ployers of library technical assistants. 

Course outlines include a description of course 
content with suggested methods and procedures 
for conducting class and laboratory activities; 
major divisions of the course with a breakdown 
of laboratory or class time or both for each divi- 
sion; performance objectives; a list of text and 
reference materials; and, related media. 

Content within courses may be modified to 
meet local needs. It is desirable to capitalize on 
special facilities and teaching expertise but the 
overall objectives and basic content of the pro- 
gram should not be compromised. 

Performance level objectives are included for 
each course. These objectives are stated in 
terms of student learning outcomes. They indi* 
cate, in specific terms, what the student should 
be able to do to demonstrate attainment of the 
objectives following the teaching-learning expe- 
riences provided in each course. The objectives 
are derived from the structure of the discipline 
and an assessment of requirements for on-the- 
job performance as it relates to the spedtic dis- 
cipline. Course content, teaching-learning stra- 
tegies and instructional materials are selected to 
meet the objectives. The conditions under which 
student performance is to occur and the level of 
performance required is sometimes stated and 
often implied in the performance objectives. Ob- 
jectives may be revised or expanded to include 
stated conditions and levels of performance and 
additional objectives constructed to meet local 
requirements. 

Outlines are designed to cover 16 weeks of in- 
struction but a 17-week semester is assumed to 
allow for evaluation of student performance. By 
using the performance objectives judiciously 
and planning instruction around them, a form of 
individualized instruction can be developed. 
Thus, the time needed could vary widely with 
the ability of the student. The actual construc- 
tion and scheduling of examinations is left to the 
discretion of the instructor. Test items and cri- 
terion measures to draw from, however, are 
either given or implied in the performance ob- 
jectives. Continuous evaluation throughout the 
course is desirable for both the student and the 
instructor. It enables the student to assess his 
progress and direct his efforts accordingly. The 



instructor can assess the effectiveness of in- 
struction, based on student learning outcomes, 
and revise methods and materials as necessary. 

A list of text and reference material is given 
for each course. 'The lists are not ex- 
haustive and a single text for a particular course 
is not prescribed. This material is included to in- 
dicate some of the texts and references present- 
ly available. The list should be continually up- 
dated as new materia! becomes available or old- 
er material is revised. Selection of specific mate- 
rials should be the result of careful analysis and 
evaluation as to content and pertinency. 

Commercially produced, related media are 
suggested for many of the courses. These mate- 
rials should be previewed before use and select- 
ed on the basis of specific contributions to at- 
tainment of course objectives. They should form 
an integral part of the instructional design. Usu- 
ally commercially produced materials must be 
supplemented by locally produced materials de- 
signed by the local instructional staff. 

Programs may be conducted on a semester, 
quarter or trimester systems. The two-semes- 
ter-a-year system illustrated in this guide may 
be changed to meet local community require- 
ments. Course content can be restructured to be 
distributed over six quarters since the total 
amount of time required to complete the pro- 
gram is the same. 

Laboratory sessions suggested in the outline 
and in the course descriptions are not intended 
to be a single session but rather to be scheduled 
in reasonable and effective increments. Any di- 
visions of laboratory time that are appropriate 
and effective should be scheduled. 

Technical Counes 

INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY RESOURCES 
AND SERVICES 

Hours Per Week 

Class, 2; Laboratory, 9 

DeBcription 

This course is an introduction to the pur- 
poses, functions, services and organization- 
al structure of various types of libraries: 
school media centers, special, public and 
academic. Basic materials, techniques and 
terminology common to libraries are cov- 
ered. A brief study of the management 
structure and operational procedures with- 
in each type of library is undertaken as well 
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as the role of the library technical assistant 
in an occupational capacity. 

To facilitate learning of the preceding skills, 
knowledges and concepts, laboratory activi- 
ties are an integral part of the course. The 
laboratory time should be used for field 
trips to the various types of libraries; 
"hands-on** familiarization with the basic 
materials used in libraries including specific 
reference works and newer media; develop- 
mental study of work flow, time-motion and 
other work supervision tools; and, observa- 
tional studies of library work practices. 



Major Divisions 



Class 



fjtbora- 
Clas.t tory 



housed in the library through catalogs 
by main entry, title and' subject 
* 10. List and briefly describe the functions 
common to all libraries 

11. Demonstrate a thorough knowledge of 
the basic function inter-relationships in 
a library 

12. Describe briefly the common services 
of a library 

13. Describe the use of equipment com- 
monly found in most libraries 

R. Units of Instruction 

1. General purposes of libraries 

a. Information retrieval service for 
patrons 

b. Storehouse of man*s accumulated 
knowledge 

c. Study and resource center 

d. Recreational center 

2. Library materials 



I. Introduction to Libraries 


8 


12 


a. Books 


II. Historical and Sociological 






(1) Reference: 


Development of Libraries 






Encyclopedia, dictionaries, al- 


in the United States 


4 


6 


manacs, indexes, handbooks. 


III. School Media Centers 


4 


6 


atlasses, bibliographies 


IV. Special Libraries 


6 


9 


(2) General circuiatio: 


V. Public Libraries 


6 


9 


(3) Rare books, manuscripts and 


VI. Academic Libraries 


4 


6 


special collections 








b. Periodicals 


Total 


32 


48 


(1) Magazines and journals 



I. Introduction to Libraries 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. St te Ihe general purposes of libraries 

2. List and differentiate among types of 
library agencies and their services 

3. Demonstrate a knowledge of the kinds 
of materials libraries house and dis- 
seminate 

4. Describe and distinguish among vari- 
ous library work tasks; those that are 
clerical, paraprofessional and profes- 
sional 

5. Describe the integrated work relation- 
ships among all the workers in a de- 
partment or small library 

6. Describe and diagram work flow 
patterns in libraries 

7. Demonstrate the analytic technique of 
time-motion study to a specific task 

8. Define the terms that are most com- 
monly used in library work 

9* Locate and find the basic materials 



(2) Annuals 

(3) Rare books, manuscripts and 
special collections 

c. Microforms 

(1) Microfilm 

(2) Microfiche sheets 

(3) Micro-opaque cards 

(4) Microfiche operature cards 

d. Graphics 

(1) Maps 

(2) Charts 

(3) Flat pictures 

(4) Art prints 

e. Vertical file 

(1) Pamphlets 

(2) Documents 

(3) Leaflets 

f. Film 

(1) 16 mm. motion picture 

(2) 8 mm. motion picture 

(3) Filmstrips 

(4) Slides 

(5) Video tape 

g. Sound recordings 

(1) Phonodiscs 

(2) Phono tape 
3. Library equipment 

a. Public catalog 
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(1) Dictionary 

(2) Divided 

(3) Integrated materials 

(4) Component parts of the entry 

(5) Call number 

b. Seating 

(1) Carrel 

(2) Table 

(3) Lounge 

c. Shelving 

(1) Storage (magazine, book, film, 
recording) 

(2) Display (magazine, book, re- 
cording) 

(3) Open, closed 

(4) Newspaper racks 

(5) Vertical files 

(6) Map cases or cabinets 

(7) Microform cabinets 

d. Office 

(1) Cardex 

(2) Shelf-list catalog 

(3) Cash register 

(4) Accounting machines 

(5) File cabinets 

(6) Typewriters 

(7) Photocopy 
i. Processing 

(1) Typewriters 

(2) Labelers 

(3) Erasures 

(4) Cameras 

(5) Photocopiers 

(6) Automated systems 
f. Public service 

(1) Circulation 

(2) Microform display 

4. Library personnel 

a. Clerical 

(1) Public service 

(2) Technical service 

(3) Administrative service 

b. Para-professional 

(1) Library technicians 

(2) Library assistants 

(3) Technician specialists (e.g. 
electronic, media, computer 
programmers, graphic artists) 

c. Professional 

(1) Librarians 

(2) Subject specialists and bibliog- 
raphers 

(3) Personnel and budgeting offi- 
cers 

(4) Media specialists 

(5) Administration 

5. Work organization 

a. Work flow patterns 



b. Time-motion study 

c. Departmentalization 

6. General organizational structure 

a. Administration 

(1) Governing boards 

(2) Executive head 

(3) Staff heads 

(4) Line heads 

b. Departments 

(1) Staff; e.g. personnel, budget, 
housekeeping 

(2) Line (operational units) 
C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to parent institution library 
for purposes of orientation 

2. Locate the various areas of the library; 
i.e., reference collection, stock area, 
periodical storage, microform area, 
media center, acquisitions and techni- 
cal processes, public service, circula- 
tion and reserve collection 

3. Locate and retrieve a variety of mate- 
rials by main entry, title and subject 
using the public catalog 

4. Sketch a floor plan for the stock area of 
the library to provide for expansion 
and easy accessibility 

5. Reshelve a variety of books and re- 
place vertical file materials, media ma- 
terials, microforms and periodicals 

6. Identify the components of several en- 
tries in the public catalog 

7. Observe the work functions of each de- 
partment of the library 

II. Historical and Sociological Development of 
Libraries in the United States 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List and briefly describe the formal 
national organizations that serve li- 
braries and library personnel 

2. List the important evenjts relevant to 
the historical development of libraries 
in the United States 

3. Describe the general historical role of 
libraries in American society 

4. Describe the current orientation of li- 
braries toward society 

5. Discuss current societal attitudes 
toward libraries, including censorship 
and humanization vs. computerization 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Historical development of libraries in 
the United States 
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a. Colonial libraries 

b. Nineteenth century 

(1) Pre-Civil War 

(2) Post-Civil War 

c. Twentieth century 

(1) Pre-World War II 

(2) Post-World War II 

d. Emerging responsibilities of state 
and regional library centers 

2. Libraries in contemporary American 
society 

a. Library organizations 

(1) National 

(2) Regional 

(3) State 

(4) Local 

b. Current societal attitudes toward 
libraries 

(1) Demand for accountability 

(2) Computerization vs. humaniza- 
tion of services 

(3) Censorship 

c. Changing attitudes in library ser- 
vice and status 

(1) Active response to societal 
needs 

(2) **Freedom to read" 

(3) Unionization vs. aesociation 
C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to the state or regional 
library center, or both 

2. Field trip to a historically significant 
library 

3. Attend a local or state meeting of a 
recognized library association, or both 



IIL School Media Centers 

A* Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

^ 1. State the general purposes of school 
media centers 

2. Describe the functions and services of 
school media centers 

3. Outline the typical local schoors formal 
organizational structure in relation to 
its media center 

4. Describe and diagram the manage- 
ment structure of a local school media 
center to include a possible career lad- 
der 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Purposes of school media caters 
a. Provide support materials for the 
curricula, enrichment materials for 
students and faculty; and, materials 
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for faculty teaching improvement 

b. Provide an organized means to dis- 
tribute the center^s materials to fac- 
ulty and students 

c. Provide a place in which students 
and faculty may engage in indepen* 
dent study and enjoy the center's 
materials 

d. Provide assistance and guidance to 
students in reading, listening, and 
viewing activities 

2. Functions and services of school media 
centers 

a. Formal 

(1) Reference 

(2) Circulation 

(3) Maintenance of collections 

(a) Repair 

(b) Binding 

(c) Shelving and replacement 
materials 

(4) Selection and acquisition of me- 
dia 

(5) Technical processing of new 
materials 

(6) Reader's advisory 

b. Informal 

(1) Meeting room for students, fac- 
ulty and staff 

(2) Lounge area for students 

(3) Service to community residents 

3. School organizational structure 

4. Management structure of school media 
centers 

a. Librarians 

b. Coordinator of media services 

c. Media specialists 

d. Library and media technical assis- 
tants 

e. Clerk-typists 

f. Student assistants 

5. Physical environment of school media 
centers 

a. Public service areas 

b. Media distribution areas 

c. Media production areas 

d. Technical processing areas 

e. Conference and faculty areas 
C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to a nearby district school li- 
brary or media center 

2. Field trip to an elementary or middle 
school library /media center 

3. Study and give a written evaluation of 
floor plans for a large district school li- 
brary/media center in terms ot stack 
and storage areas, reading and study 
areas, processing areas, public service 



areas, reference areas, and media pro- 
duction and service areas 

4. Given a set of guidelines, develop a 
student handbook to include services 
of the school library/media center; ori* 
entation to use of the center; and, 
regulations governing use of the mate- 
rials in the center 

5. Given a set of guidelines, develop a 
handbook for student assistants to in- 
clude responsibilities to the library/ 
media center and the clientele it serves 



IV. Special Libraries 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. State the general purposes of special 
libraries 

2. Identify types of special libraries 

3. Describe the usual functions and 
services of special libraries, e.g. biblio- 
graphic search, data retrieval, micro- 
form acquisitions, media distribution 

4. Describe the special library's role in 
various organizational structures, e.g. 
government, corporate and association 

5. Describe the usual management struc- 
ture of special libraries, to include a 
possible career ladder 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Purposes 

a. Provide such library materials as 
would further the endeavors of the 
organization 

b. Provide an organized, efficient 
means of disseminating the materi- 
als and data as needed by the orga- 
nization 

c. Provide a place in which the organi- 
zation* personnel may study and 
research 

2. Types of special libraries 

a. Business and corporate 

b. Scientific and technical 

c. Medical 

d. Archival and depository 

e. Fine arts 

f. Law 

g. Governmental 

h. Historical 

3. Functions and services 

a. Literature searching 

b. Information storage and retrieval 

c. Materials selection and acquisitions 

d. Technical processing 



e. Circulation and dissemination 

f. Reference services 

4. Library within the corporate organiza- 
tion's stroicture 

5. Special libraries as separate entities 

a. Association sponsored 

b. Government sponsored 

6. Management structure of <:pecial li- 
braries 

a. Director 

b. Departments 

(1) Bibliographic and reference 

(2) Acquisitions and technical 
processing 

(3) Circulation and distribution 

c. Personnel 

(1) Librarians 

(2) Bibliographers 

(3) Media specialists 

(4) Library technicians 

(5) Clerk-typists 

7. Physical environment 

a. Bibliographic and reference areas 

b. Technical processing areas 

c. Media production areas 

d. Circulation and media distribution 
areas 

C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to a business or corporate li- 
brary 

2. Field trip to a medical or law library 

3. Field trip to a governmental library or 
another selected special library 

4. Sketch a floor plan for a selected spe- 
cial library 



V. Public Libraries 

A. PerfoT"mance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. State the general purposes of public li- 
braries 

2. Describe the usual functions and ser- 
vices of public libraries, e.g. reference, 
story telling, film and phonorecord cir- 
culation, book selection and acquisi- 
tion, book circulation, cataloging and 
processing 

3. Describe the general management 
structure of public libraries to include 
a possible career ladder 

4. Describe the usual relationship of pub- 
lic libraries to the local governing or- 
ganizational structure 

B. Units of Instruction 
1. Purposes 



a. Provide library materials for the 
enlightenment and enjoyment of the 
people in a community 

b. Provide an organized, efficient 
means of access and retrieval of the 
library's materials for the communi- 
ty 

c. Provide a place in which the public 
may, in reasonable comfort, study 
and enjoy the materials and ser- 
vices of the library 

d. Provide specialized services to the 
handicapped, homebound, institu- 
tionalized and disadvantaged 

2. Functions and services 

a. Technical processing 

b. Circulation and distribution ser- 
vices 

c. Reader services 

d. Public services 

e. Media services 

f. Social services 

g. Public relations and display services 

3. The library in the government organ- 
izational structure 

4. Management structure 

a. Governing board of library 

b. Chief administrator of library 

c. Divisional or departmental heads, 
or both 

d. Section supervisors 

e. Staff (professional and non-profes- 
sional) 

5. Physical environment 

a. Public service areas 

b. Technical processing areas 

c. Media presentation areas 

d. Administration areas 

e. Distribution units (bookmobiles, 
etc.) 

Laboratory 

L Field trip to a large, urban public li- 
brary which is highly departmental- 
ized 

2. Field trip to a small, suburban public 
library 

J^?f.-jrnm a floor plan for a. small pubUc 
'ibrary 

4. Assist a librarian engaged in serving a 
special group of patrons; i.e., home- 
bound, bookmobile, institutionalized, 
disadvantaged, handicapped 

5. Given specific guidelines, develop a 
patron guide to the use of the library, 
services provided by the library and 
regulations governing the ose of the 
library collections 



VI. Academic Libraries 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. State the general purposes of academic 
libraries 

2. Describe the usual functions and ser- 
vices of academic libraries, e.g. refer- 
ence, book selection and acquisitions 
cataloging and processing, documents 
collection, book and newer media cir- 
culation 

3. Describe the general management 
structure of an academic library to in- 
clude a possible career ladder 

4. Describe various hierarchal relation- 
ships between the library and the aca- 
demic institution's administration 

5. Describe a variety of academic librar- 
ies by type of clientele served; e.g. lib- 
eral arts college, university, commu- 
nity college, technical institutute 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Purposes 

a. Provide library materials for the 
support of the curricula, cultural 
enrichment of students and faculty, 
and support for graduate and fac- 
ulty research 

b. Provide an organized and efficient 
means of access to the library's ma- 
terials for the academic community 

c. Provide a place in which the 
academic community, with reason- 
able comfort, may study and enjoy 
the library*s materials and services 

2. Types 

a. Undergraduate 

(1) Four-year central library 

(2) Departmental library 

(3) Junior and technical-vocational, 
post -secondary libraries 

b. Graduate 

(1) Central graduate library 

(2) Departmental 

c. Comprehensive 

3. Functions and services 

a. Selection and acquisition 

b. Technical processing 

c. Circulation and distribution 

d. Media production 

e. Reference— bibliographia 

4. The library in the academic adminis- 
trative structure 

5. Management structure 

a. Head of library 

b. Divisional or departmental heads, 
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or both 

c. Section supervisors 

d. Staff 

e. Line-staff relationships 
6. Physical environment 

a. Public service areas 

b. Technical processing areas 

c. Media production service areas 

d. Administrative areas 
C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to a post secondary school li- 
brary other than the parent institution 

2. Diagram a floor plan for a small, post- 
secondary library 

3. Given specific guidelines, develop a 
student handbook listing the services 
and regulations governing the use of 
the library and providing orientation 
to the library 

4. Develop a handbook for student 
assistants defining their responsibil- 
ities to the institution and the clientele 
it serves 

Texts and References 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 
Standards for School Media Programs. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Interim Standards 
for Small PubUc Libraries: Guidelines Toward Achiev- 
ing the Goals of Public Library Service. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Minimum Stand- 
ards for Public Library Systems. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Personnel Organ- 
ization and Procedure: A Manual Suggested for Use in 
Public Librarjes. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Standards far Col- 
lege Libraries. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Standards for Li- 
brary Functions at the State Level 

DYER. Role of School Libraries in Education. 

Gates, introduction to Librarianship. 

HICKS and TILLIN. Developing Multi-media Libraries. 

JOHNSON. History of Libraries in the Western World 

KNIGHT and NOURSE. Libraries at Large: Tradition, In- 
novation, and the National Interest; The Resource Book 
Based on the Materials of the National Adviaory Com- 
mission on Libraries. 

LOWRIE. Elementary School Libraries. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. School Library 
Personnel Tcuik Analysis Survey. 

Saunders. Modem School Library: Its Administration as 
a Materials Center. 

SHERA. Libraries and the Organization of Knowledge. 

SINCLAIR. Administration of the SmaU Public Library. 

STRAUSS and OTHERS. Scientific and Technical Librar- 
ies: Their Organization and Administration. 

SWARTHOUT. School Library as Part of the Instructional 
System. 

THOMPSON. Introduction to University LibrqLry Adminis- 
tration. 

Related Media 

Association Films, Inc., 600 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N./. 10022. 



University Library. 27 min., 16 mm., sd., color, no 
date. 

Summary: Explores the massive collection of 
treasures that together form the Yale 
Library- from manuscripts, both andent 
and modern, to journals, diaries, maps and 
printed works of every age and faculty of 
study. 

Atlantic Productions, Inc., 894 Sheffield PI.. Thousand 
Oaks, Calif. 91360. 

Elementary School Library. 80 frames, color, no date. 
Summary: Indicates the many types of material found 

in a school library and shows how to use 

them. 

BroDart Industries, Newark, N.J. 

Library /t. 15 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1968. 

McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 335 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036. 

College Library- A Series, 6 filmstrips, cdor, 1986. 
Contents: 

Classification and the Card Catalog ... 43 frames 

Dictionaries 40 frames 

Indexes 39 frames 

Introduction to the College Library ... 37 frames 

Reference Materials 39 frames 

Using Library Resources for a Research 

Paper 39 frames 

Summary: Describes the materials available in the 
college library, their organization and ar- 
rangement, and their usefulness for specif- 
ic purposes. Designed to develop skill in lo- 
cating, selecting, using and describing 
these materials. 

Smithsonian Institution A V Services, Washington, D.C. 
(Producer); American Library Association, Chicago, 
111., (Distributor) 

At the Center. 29 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1970. 

Summary: Depitcs the career of a librarian in a school 
media center. Librarians discuss their in- 
terests and satisfactions as media special* 
ists in a wide range of schools. 

Virginia Department of Education, 523 Main St.. 
Richmond, Va. 23219. 

Fortunate Ones, 13 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1965. 

Summary: Looks at the modern school library. Illus- 
trates the many facilities and emphasizes 
the benefits that can be derived by both 
students and teachers. Surveys the inter- 
relationships of the librarian and the 
teacher. 

Wing Productions, Inc., 252 Great Rd., Bedford, Mass. 
01730. 

Fifth Freedom. 16 min., 16 mm., sd., color, no date. 

Summary: This story of a little girl who wanders into 
a small town library is used to demonstrate 
adequate library service and the impor- 
tance of a highly trained professional staff 
and a good collection of books. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
TECHNOLOGICAL MEDIA 



Hours Per Week 

Clas.',» 2; Laboratory* 6 



Description 

In this course the student is introduced to 
the entire range of technological media. The 
characteristics, advantages and limitations 
of differ'^nt types of equipment and materi- 
als are examined. The role and function of 
the technician to support the management, 
maintenance and user services of the media 
are emphasized. 

Basic information and fundamental prin- 
ciples are presented in class lectures, dem- 
onstrations and mediated instruction. Lab- 
oratory activities provide skill training and 
experience in the opera ion and minor re- 
pair of equipment and tae maintenance and 
repair of materials. Students gain first hand 
information about the activities and ser- 
vices provided by different types of li- 
braries and media centers through field 
trips to local facilities. 

Class assignments, outside assignments and 
laboratory activities should be closely coor- 
dinated. Assignments and activities should 
require extensive student use of "-vailable 
media facilities and services. 



Major Divisions 

Hours 
Labora- 

^ Class torv 



I. The Library as a Resource 

Center 2 9 

II. Technological Media 6 9 

III. Media Equipment 4 18 

IV. Environmental Variables 2 6 

V. Media Materials 8 18 

VI. Technical Processing of 
Medial Materials and 

Equipment 6 24 

VII. Scheduling and Distribution 
of Media Materials and 
Equipment 4 12 

Total 32 96 



I. The Library as a Resource Center 

A. IN^rlormance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

L Describe and compare, in writing, the 
technological media services provided 
by a school library, a public library and 
a special library 

2. List typical tasks performed by the li- 
brary technician for implementing me- 
dia services in the areas of technical 
processing, user services and local 
production 

3. Visit a local library media center and 
draw a layout of the centt^r. labeling 
the following facilities according to 
their respective functions 

a. Administrative section 

b. Materials collection area 

c. Equipment and materials di'-lribu- 
tion section 

d. Equipment storage section 

e. Equipment maintenance section 

f. riaterials maintenance section 

g. Graphic section 

h. Recording area 

i. Special working and training area 
j. Other special areas 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Variety and extent of technological 
media services provided by different 
types of libraries 

a. School or academic 

b. Public 

c. Special 

2. Role and functions of the technician in 
implementing media services 

a. Technical processing 

b. User services 

c. Local production 

3. Special areas and facilities in the li- 
brary for user utilization of media ma- 
terials 

4. Special areas in the library for care 
and handling of media equipment and 
materials 

5. Special areas in the library for local 
production of technological media ma- 
terials 

C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to school library or media 
center 

2. Field trip to limited service library or 
media center 

3. Draw a layout and design of a media 
center 
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II. TochnoloKieal Modia 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Given a list of basic technological me- 
dia terms and a list of definitions, 
match each term with the correct deH* 
nition 

2. Given a list of various types of media, 
locate a specific example of each in a 
local media center 

B. Units of Instrur ion 

Basic technological media terminology 
2. Overview 

a. Flat pictures 

b. Three-dimensional materials 

c. Displays and exhibits 

d. Audio 

e. Still projection 

f. Motion projection 

g. Television 

h. Multi-media 

i. Programmed instruction and teach- 
ing machines 

j. Games and simulation 

k. Computer assisted instruction 

C. Laboratory 

1. Field trips to local media centers 

2. Locate examples of different types of 
media 

IIL Media Equipment 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. For any given piece of media equip- 
ment, identify the basic machine parts 
and controls, and describe the function 
of each 

2. Set up and demonstrate the operation 
of the following types of media equip- 
ment; motion picture projectors, slide 
and filmstrip projectors or viewers, 
opaque and overhead projectors, tape 
recorders and record players 

3. Set up and demonstrate the use and 
operation of the following auxiliary 
equipment; projection screens, micro- 
phones, sound synchronizer and mo- 
tion adaptors 

4. List examples of less common types of 
equipment 

5. For a given piece of equipment de- 
scribe the procedures necessary to 
maintain the equipment in good oper- 



ating order 

0. }^or :i given piece of ecjuipment list the 
minor repair operations that can be 
performed by the technician 

7. For a given piece of equipment need- 
ing repair, perform the necessary op 
erations to restore to good working or* 
' dor 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Demonstration of the operation of 
common types of equipment and the 
materials to be used with each type 

a. Basic machine parts 

b. Machine controls and functions 

2. Demonstration of the use of auxiliary 
equipment such as projection screens, 
microphones, dissolve unit, sound syn- 
chronizer and motion adapters 

3. Audiovisual presentations of examples 
of les*" common types of equipment 

4. Advau.ages and limitations of differ- 
ent types of equipment 

a. Relative cost 

b. Ease of maintenance 

c. Ease of operation 

5. Demonstration of routine care and 
minor maintenance of media equip- 
ment 

6. Sources of equipment ' 

C. Laboratory 

1. Locate basic machine parts and con- 
trols and describe their functions 

2. Self-instructional lab practice in the 
operation of common types of equip- 
ment 

a. 16 mm. sound motion picture 
projectors 

b. 8 mm. motion picture projectors 
sound and silent— standard 8 mm. 
and super 8 mm. 

(1) Cartridge load 

(2) Reel to reel 

c. Slide projectors or viewers 

d. Overhead projectors 

e. Opaque projectors 

f. Filmstrip projectors or viewers 

g. Tape recorders 

h. Record players 

3. Practice in the set-up and operation of 
auxiliary equipment 

a. Microphones 

b. Sound synchronizers 

c. Motion adapters 

4. Practice in preventive maintenance 
and minor repair operations 
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IV* Knvironmontal Variables 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the factors that must be con- 
sidered in determining suitability of 
any given room facility for audiovisual 
presentations 

2. List and compare the variables to be 
considered for utilization of audiovis- 
ual e(juipment for large groups 

3. Given a specified user requirement 
and a suitable room facility* set up and 
operate the necessary equipment, 
demonstrating effective consideration 
of physical conditions 

B. Units of Instruction 
L Room facilities 

a. Size 

b. Shape 

c. Intended use 

(1) Large group 

(2) Small group 

(3) Individual 

d. Equipment 

(1) Fixed 

(2) Portable 

2. Physical conditions 

a. Temperature 

b. Ventilation 

c. Light cor ol 

d. Acoustical control 

C. Laboratory 

1. Devise a plan indicating required 
physical facilities and equipment for a 
variety of given user requirements 

2. Set up the facilities, equipment and 
conditions for a large group, small 
group and individual presentation 



V. Media Materials 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List and describe the charact eristics of 
any given type of media nuterial 

2. Given a list of the various type i of me- 
dia materials compare primary advan- 
tages and limitations of each 

3. Given various media materials* dem- 
onstrate proper handling and care pre- 
ceding, during and following utilization 

4. Following a film showing, inspect, 
'*1ean and repair film footage 

5. Given a list of media materials, de- 
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scribe procedure for preventive main- 
tenance of each 

6. Demonstrate the procedures for clean- 
ing and repairing tapes 

7. (iiven appropriate samples of flat, 
projected and non-projected media 
materials, demonstrate the procedures 
for cleaning and repair 

8. Describe the maintenance require- 
ments and the process of cleaning 
phonodiscs 

R. Units of Instruction 

1. Characteristics 

a. Flat opaque pictures, photographs, 
study prints, charts, posters, art 
prints and graphs 

b. Still projection materials - photo- 
graphic slides, overhead transpar- 
encies, filmstrips and microforms 

c. Motion projection materials — 
16mm. films, sound and silent, 8 
mm. films, sound and silent, and 
videotapes 

d. Audio materials — phonodiscs and 
tapes 

e. Three-dimensional materials - 
globes, realia, models, displays, 
mock-ups and exhibits 

f. Programmed instructional materi- 
als 

q;. Games and simulation materials 
h. Multi-media materials — all materi- 
als that are combinations of media 

2. Advantages and limitations of types of 
media 

a. Relative costs 

b. Ease of maintenance 
Durability 

d. Frequency of use 
3 Routine care and minor maintenance of 
media materials 
C. Laboratory 

1. Practice presentations demonstrating 
efficient and effective utilization of 
materials with appropriate equipment 

2. Practice in the proper care and han- 
dling of materials during utilization 

3. Maintenance and repair of materials 

a. Film inspection, cleaning and repair 

b. Magnetic tape cleaning and repair 

c. Cleaning and repair of flat projec- 
tion materials 

d. Phonodisc cleaning and mainte- 
nance 

VL Technical Processing of Media Materials 
and Equipment 



A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1 . List several major sources of materials 
and equipment 

Using appropriate catalogs and index- 
es, list one example of each type of me- 
dia material available for a given topic 
and include all information necessary 
for ordering 

3. Process specified materials for 
shelving and distribution 

4. Prepare a written plan for inventory 
control of a selected collection; include 
a sample of the necessary record form 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Acquisition procedures 

a. Sources of media materials and 
equipment 

(1) Purchase 

(2) Rental 

(3) Free and free loan 

b. Ordering and receiving procedures 

(1) In-house record checking 

(2) Bibliographic searching 

- (3) Preparation of order forms 

(4) Receiving and collating of ma- 
terials and maintenance of or- 
der files 

2. Organization procedures 

a. Cataloging procedures 

b. Physical preparation of materials 

c. Commercial processing sources and 
services 

d. Maintenance of public media catalog 

e. Inventory control methods 

C. Laboratory 

1. Compile a list of the major sources of 
materials and equipment 

2. Locate specific materials using majoi; 
sources 

3. Search in-house files* compile bibli- 
ographic information and prepare or- 
der forms for these materials 

4. Catalog a variety of media materials 

5. Process; materials for shelving and dis- 
tribution 



VII. Scheduling and Distribution of Media 
Materials and Equipment 

A. Perfoilmance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

L Implement and follow a plan for 
scheduling and distribution of media 
materials and equipment for a sped- 
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fied media center 

2. Select from available samples or de- 
vise original forms to be used for 
scheduling materials equipment 

3. Given the dimensions of a media 
facility and an inventory list of mate- 
rials and equipment, sketch a layout 
showing shelving and storage arrange- 
ments and facilities 

4. Prepare original record forms or select 
forms from available examples that in- 
dicate circulation statistics for materi- 
als and equipment in a media center 

R. Units of Instruction 

1. Scheduling 

2. Storage 

3. Inventory maintenance 

4. Statistical record keeping 

5. Replacement policies 
C. Laboratory 

1. Devise a plan for efficient scheduling 
and distribution of media materials 
and equipment 

2. Detail a plan showing the shelving and 
storage facilities for media materials 
and equipment in a library or media 
center 

3. Examine available record forms or 
prepare original forms which indicate 
circulation statistics for a selected col- 
lection of materials and equipment in a 
media center 

Texts and References 

. Association for educational communication 

AND TECHNOLOGY. Standards for Cataloging Non 
Print Materials, Revised EditiotL 

BROWN. LEWIS and HARCLEROAD. AV Instruction: Me- 
dia and Methods, 

BROWN and \^O^hE:RG,AdniinisteTmg Educational Media. 

DALE. Audovuml Methods in Teaching, 

DAVIS. Instructional Materials Center, An Annotated Bib- 
liography, 

ERICKSON. Administering Instructional Media Programs, 
ERICKSON. Fundamentals of Teaching ivith Audiovisual 

Technology, 
GERLACH and ELY. Teaching and Media. 
GREEN. Educational Facilities unth New Media, 
HICKS and TILLIN. Developing MuUirMedia Libraries, 
WITTICH and SCHULLER. Audiovisual Materials: Their 

Nature and Use, 

Related Media 

Atlantis Productions. Inc.. 1252 LaGranada Drive. Thou- 
sand Oaks. Calif. 91360. 
Elementary School Library, 26 nnin. 16 mm., sd., color. 
1962. 

Basic Skill Films. 1355 Inverness Drive, Pasadena. Calif. 
91103. 

The Language Laboratory, 35 mm.* 52 frames, color, 
1966. 

Summary: This filmstrip illustrates different language 
lab systems and lists their advantages. 



Biiily Filn:8, Inc, 6509 DeUngpre Ave,, Hollywood, Calif. 
90028. 

BuUeiiu Boardn ami DlKplaif. 3S mm.. 3<i framcn, color, 
19t5(). 

Summary; Amusing rirawiiiK^ and examples of good hul- 
letin board dvni^n show how the bulletin 
board can be made to function as an effective 
educational tool. Shown background material 
and fastening devices and illuHtrates layouts. 

How to Spike a Film, 35 mm., 38 frames, color, 1961. 

Summary: Shows the composition of film and the func- 
tion of film cement. Demonstrates handling of 
film on rewinds, locating the emulsion side 
and splicing. 

Campus Film Distributors (Productions). 20 E. 46th St.. 
New York. N.Y. 10017. 

Setting UpaRoom: Creating an Environment for Learn* 
ing. 24 min.. 16 mm., sd., color, 1967. 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. So. Water St.. Chicago, 
111. 60601. 

Nature ofSou7nlA \ min., 16 mm., sd.. b & w.. 1961. 
Summary: Presents various media which transmit 

sound. Nature of sound in demoDstratNl via 

amateur radio equipment. 

Colonial Films. Inc., 70 Farlie St.. N.W.. AtlanU. Georgia 

30303. 

Looking at ViMualAidit. 12 min., 35 mm., sd.. color. 1966. 
Summary: Introduces the reasons for and techniques of 
using visual aids. Presents the learners* view. 

Chandler Publishing Co., 124 Spear St.. San Frandseo. 
Calif. 94105. 

Spliciiig Magnetic Tape, 2 min.. 8 mm., cartridge, color. 
1965. 

Summary: Shows method of splicing tape with scissors, 
metal block, or razor blade. 

Pictures for Teaching. 36*frame slide set. color. 1965. 
Summary: Shows sources of pictures, criteria for picture 

selection, filing methods, uses and examples 

of mounted pictures. 

Opaque Projector. 3 min., 8 mm., cartridge, color. 1965. 
Summary: Illustrates the use of the opaque projector. 

DuKanc Corporation. Audio Visual Division, St. Charles. 
111. 60174. 

The Sound Filmstrip System. 35 mm., filmstrip. sd,. 
color, 1966. 

Summary: Demonstrates the use of disefilmstrip equip* 
ment and materials. 

DuArt Film Labs, Inc., U.S. Govt. Film Services. 245 W. 
35th St., New York, N.Y. 10019. 

The 8 MM Film i.i Education: lt$ Emerging Role, 25 min.. 
16 mm., sd.. color. 

Summary: Shows film being used for diverse educational 
usks in such subjects as botany, orchestra di* 
rection. preparation of visual aids, lipreading, 
handwriting and electrical engineering. 

Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning, 29 min., 
16 mm., sd., b & w, 1961. 



Summary: Initiates the novice educator into the field of 
mechanized learning and offers a first lesson 
in teaching machines and programmed learn- 
ing, li. F. Skinner, Arthur Lumsdaine and 
iiulxTt OlosiT present theories, materials and 
niarhini'.s directly related to programmed 
learning. 

;l Pnihlug Mind, 28 min., 16 mm., sd.. b & w.. 1962. 
Summary: IlluMtrates the uses of audiovisual materials 

and well equipped laboratories in teaching 

high school science. 

Kncyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp.. 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60611. 

Project Discovery, 28 min.. 16 mm., sd., color, 1965. 

Summary: Illustrates an innovative research experiment 
conducted in several schools provided with all 
required audiovisual materiala and equip- 
ment. 

Indiana University, Audiovisual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
47401. 

What 's In a Library/ 90 min., 16 mm.* ed., col<»r, 1966. 

International Film Bureau, 332 S. Micn>gan Ave., Chicago, 
111. 60604. 

Facts About Projection, 17 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1968. 

Summary: Discusses advance preparation for classroom 
showing of 16 mm. films and the need for pre- 
testing the projector. Demonstrates several 
methods for improving projection and illus* 
trates operational routinea for beginning and 
ending the showing. 

Facts About Films, 13 min., 16 mm,t sd., color, 1968. 

Sumn»ry: Concerns Him, essence, repair, maintenance 
and utilizers. Deals primarily with splicing 
and storing films and curing 16 nun. sound 
nim. 

McGraw*Hill Book Company, Text Films Dept., 380 W. 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10036. 

Exciting Bulletin Boards, 35 mm.. Parts 1 and 2, 40 
frames, sd., color, 1963. 

Summary: Treats color, lettering, and two- and three^U* 
mensional bulletin board materials. 

Television, 24 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w., 1968. 

National Education Association, 1201 16 St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

c What Are Teaching Machines? 29 min., 16 mm., b & w., 
1961. 

OFM Productions. 1229 Santee St., Los Angeles. Calif. 
90015. 

Elements of the Film. 28 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1966. 
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TECHNICAL PROCESSES I 

Hours Per Week 

Class, 2; Laboratory. 6 

Description 

A general approach to the organization and 
functions of an acquisitions center of a 
library, this course deals with all those 
processes of acquisitions that are common 
to most libraries regardless of type. 

Organization of the work will be shown 
through the use of charts which will exam- 
ine each function performed, the personnel 
required to perform the function, and the 
relevant bibliographic tools required for the 
identification of materials to be acquired. 
Class activities will include lecture, discus- 
sion and demonstration, followed by direct 
observation of functions and procedures in 
public libraries, county systems, school sys- 
tems and college and university centers. If 
at all possible, this observatk>n should 
include a state library function as this is 
likely to reveal special problems connected 
with contract and centralized buying. 

Computerized application of the functions 
covered in "Technical Processes I" is a sig- 
nificant part of this course and is given spe- 
cial atti^ntion as traditional techniques are 
compared with the newer automated proce- 
dures. 

Major Divisfoas 

Labom- 
Ctasi tory 

I. Orientation and Definition of 



Terms 2 

II. Organization of Acquisitions 

Systems 4 6 

III. Acquisition Procedures — 10 30 

IV . Maintenance of Order Files 4 12 
V. Receiving of Materials 4 12 

VI. Mending and Binding 4 12 

VII. Miscellaneous — 4 12 

Total 32 84 



I. Orientation and Definition of Terms 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 



1. Describe the function of a technical 
processes department 

2. Make an outline of the purposes and 
objectives of the functions 

3. Define his contribution as a library 
technical assistant to the functions of 
the department 

4. Use a special vocabulary 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Outline of course, class procedure, 
method of evaluation and general 
orientation 

2. Definition of technical processes 

a. Purpose and objectives 

b. Vocabulary 

3. Role of the library technical assistant 
in technical processes 

C. Laboratory (none) 



n. Organization of Acquisitions Systems 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Make a comparison of the ordering de- 
partments of several types of libraries 
and cite differences and note similari- 
ties 

2. Differentiate between several types of 
forms used by different libraries 

3. Build vocabulary 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Ordering departments 

a. School libraries 

b. College and university libraries 

c. Public libraries 

d. Special libraries 

2. Combined technical services systems 

C. Laboratory 

1. On site observation of the school's 
technical processes center in order to 
become familiar with its location and 
organization 

2. Collect forms used in the center for 
study and completion at a later period 

III. Acquisition Procedures 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify all parts of a printed request 
form 

2. Complete several types of forms 

3. Assess, route, file or discard publish- 
ers catalogs lists 
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4, Extract information needed to identify 
and order materials from several types 
of bibliographic tools 

5. Prepare an order to be sent to publish- 
er or agent 

6. Prepare source data sheets lor the 
computer center 

7, Order Library of Congress or Wilson 
cards 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Requests: printed forms 

a. School libraries 

b. Public libraries 

c. College and university libraries 

d. Special libraries 

2. Publishers* catalogs and lists 

a. General publishers 

b. Special publishers 

c. Jobbers 

d. Disposition of catalogs 

(1) Routine 

(2) Filing 

(3) Discarding 

3. Bibliographic tools 

a. Books in Print and Subject Guide to 
Books in Print 

b. Cumulative Book Index 

c. Book List 

d. Publisher's Weekly 

e. Choice 

f. Library Journal 

g. Children's catalogs - junior high 
school, senior high school 

h. Paperback Books in Print 
I Textbooks in Print 

j. Forthcoming Books 
k. National Union Catalog 
I Publishers* Trade List Annual 
Audiovisual Market Place 

4. Bibliographic search 

a. Duplications 

(1) Check catalog 

(2) On order 

(3) In process 

(4) Request file 

b. New requests 

Check appropriate bibliographic 
tools that may be of special use to 
the particular library in question 

5. Preparation of orders 

a. Typing orders 

(1) Multiple order forms 

(2) Machine forms 

(3) Preparation and completion of 
source data for computer cen- 
ter 

b. Initiating orders for book cards 
(1) LC cards 
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(2) Wilson cards 

(3) Other 
C. Laboratory 

L Study a variety of printed request 
forms and complete the study by filling 
out each form 

2, Prepare the data that a computer 
center would need for preparation of 
lists 

3, Examine the bibliographic tools 
mentioned in the outline and identify 
the exact information needed to order 
the material 

4. Prepare an order for 10 titles that have 
been verified in bibliographic tools 
mentioned in the outline 

5. Find a film, a filmstrip, a record and a 
tape that can be used in a central col- 
lection; identify each and type the 
order 



IV. Maintenance of Order Files 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Establish outstanding order files by 

a. Author 

b. Title 

c. Purchase order 

d. Vendor 

e. Computer print out 

2. Establish and maintain purchase order 
files 

3. Establish and maintain correspon- 
dence files 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Outst*«nding order files 

a. Author 

b. Title 

c. Purchase order 

d. Vendor 

e. Computer print out 

2. Purchasing files 

a. Files by data 

b. Files by order number 

c. Files by vendor 

d. Claims ordered 

e. Claims sent 

f. Out of print or out of stock 

g. No longer available 

h. Wanter 

3. Correspondence files 

a. Requests for free and inexpensive 
materials 

b. Follow-up on materials not received 

c. Acknowledgment of gifts 



C. Laboratory 

1. Set up various types of files 

2. Check files for requested information 
and outline the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in checking and rechecking, and 
maintaining files 



V. Receiving of Materials 

A- Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student shoiiid be 
able to: 

1. Check incoming materials against or- 
der files 

2. Check incoming materials for changes 
or errors 

3. Match catalog cards with materials 
they represent 

4. Stamp materials with ownership mark 

B. Units of Instruction 
1. Routines 

a. Checking shipping lists against ma- 
terials received 

(1) Government documents 

(2) Serials 

(3) Pamphlets 

(4) Audiovisuals 

b. Clearing outstanding order files 

c. Matching catalog cards received 
with materials 

d. Stamping for identification and 
ownership 

C. Laboratory 

1. Each student is assigned to the college 
acquisitions center where he observes 
and participates in each of the above 
activities 

2. Students will devise a work-flow chart 
for the above procedures 



VL Mending and Binding 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify and use equipment for simple 
mends and reinforcement 

2. Follow the prescribed procedure when 
books are selected to go to a commer- 
cial binder 

3. Reinforce magazines 

4. Clean covers and pages of books 

5. Use pamphlet -binders to secure 
ephemeral materials 

6. Tip in loose pages 
7» Repair simple tears 
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B. Units of Instruction 

1. Equipment 

2. Library style binding and mending 

3. Lettering 

4. Procedure when books are sent to 
commercial binder 

5. Reinforcement of magazines 

6. «Jse of pamphlet binders 

C. Laboratory 

1. Repair simple tears 

2. Tip in loose pages 

3. Clean pages and covers 

4. Repair a book cover 



VII. Miscellaneous 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Take inventory following the pre- 
scribed routine 

2. Complete donor cards and send ac* 
knowledgments for any gifts received 

3. Prepare lists of exchanges and circu* 
late according to directions 

4. Check value of exchange items accord- 
ing to directions 

5. Prepare the necessary forms for ex- 
change items 

6. Complete interlibrary loan forms and 
expedite according to directions 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Inventory 

2. Gifts 

3. Exchanges 

4. Interlibrary loans 

C. Laboratory 

1. Complete request or receipt forms or 
both, for gift materials 

2. Enter information on donor cards by 
author, title, date, source 

3. Check value of exchange items and re- 
cord 

4. Complete two interlibrary loan forms 
Texts and References 

CHESTER. Library Skills: The Card Catalog: A Program of 

Instruction on Using the Library, 
DEMCO EDUCATION CORPMending Guide for Books, 

Magazines^ Pamphlets^ Periodicals, 
GAYLORD BROS.. INC. Gaylord*s Bookcraft: A QmpkU 

Manual on Book Repair, 
LEWIS. Basic Bookbinding. 
MILLER. The Vertical File and Its Satellites, 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR. CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY 

COLLEGES. Library Technical Assistant Program: 

Guidelines and Course Content for Community College 

Programs. 



PETRU. The Library: An Introduction for Library AssinO 
ants. 

SEELV. ALA Rules for Filing Catalog Cardn. 

SHORES. The Tex-Tec Syllabi: Courses of Study Jor Libra^ 

ry Technical AbsUtaiits Prepared for the Texas State 

Library 

WULKF.KuE'l 7KR. Acquisition Work: Pmcviises Involml 
m Building Library Collectioub. 



TECHNOLOGICAL MEDIA 
PRODUCTION 

Hours Per Week 

Class. 2; Laboratory, 6 
Description 

The purpose of this course is to develop the 
basic knowledge and skills necessary for the 
preparation of a wide variety of locally pro- 
duced media materials. Training is provided 
in applying the basic principles of graphic 
design and display, production of projection 
materials, sound recording and reproduc- 
tion, and the duplication and copying of 
print materials. 

Class periods are devoted to lecture-denmi- 
strations introducing fundamental princi- 
ples of design and production, presenting 
examples of the types of materials to be 
produced by the students in the laboratory 
and evaluating student-produced materials. 
Laboratory assignments require the stu- 
dent to develop representative examples of 
each type of material. Self-instructional ma- 
terials should be used as extensively as pos- 
sible. This allows the student to work inde- 
pendently at his own pace, and frees the in- 
structor to assist individual students with 
production problems. 

The student should be given exact 
specifications for the finished product that 
is required for each laboratory assignment 
and a description of the criteria that will be 
used to evaluate his effort. High standards 
of quality and workmanship should be 
stressed. Students should collect, organize 
and file examples of materials as well as in- 
formation sheets and brochures concerning 
sources of production equipment and mate- 
rials. 

Major Divisions 

Labom- 
Clatt. tory 

L Introduction 1 1 

II. Basic Elements of Graphic 



Design and Display .... 3 11 

III. Illustrating Aids and De- 
vices 3 9 

IV. Mounting and Laminating . 3 12 
V, Lettering 3 9 

VI. Coloring 3 9 

VII. Producing Overhead Trans- 
parencies 4 12 

VIII. Photography 4 12 

IX. Recording and Sound Pro 

duction 4 12 

X. Duplicating 4 9 

Total 32 96 



I. Introduction 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify and locate equipment to be 
used in subsequent assignments in the 
laboratory 

2. Given an assignment, follow the c<»-- 
rect procedures for obtaining the re- 
quired materials' 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Overview of course objectives, proce- 
dures 

2. Course requirements 

C. Laboratory 

1. Orientation to laboratory equipment 

2. Procedures for obtaining materials 

II. Basic Elements of Graphic Design and 
Display 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List the seven elements of visual de- 
sign 

2. Given a variety of examples of graphic 
materials and flat surface displays, 
evaluate each in terms of the Hve prin- 
ciples essential to a well-designed lay- 
out 

3. List several sources of ideas for design 
and layout 

4. Draw a sketch of a layout and design 
for a flat surface display that incorpo- 
rates one or more graphic materials 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Design and layout principles 

a. Legibility 

b. Simplicity 

c. Unity 
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d. Balance 

e. Emphasis 

2. Elements of visual design 

a. Line 

b. Shape 

c. Size 

d. Color 

e. Texture 

f. Space 

g. Background 

3. Sources of ideas for design and layout 

4. Characteristics of different types of 
graphics 

a. Graphs 

b. Diagrams 

c. Charts 

d. Posters 

e. Cartoons 

f. Maps 

g. Globes 

h. Flat-surface displays 
C. Laboratory 

1. Analyze and evaluate the layout and 
design of a variety of examples of 
graphic material and flat surface dis* 
plays 

2. Collect and file examples of ideas for 
design and layout 

3. Draw a sketch of a layout and design 
for a flat surface display (The display 
materials will be produced in subse* 
quent laboratory sessions) 

4. Collect and file examples of different 
types of graphics 



IIL Illustrating Aids and Devices 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify the major types of drawing 
equipment by matching the names for 
the equipment with a list of their de- 
scriptions and uses 

2. Describe, in writing, the uses of speci- 
fied enlarging and reducing equipment 

3. Produce sample visual enlargements 
and reductions 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Drawing equipment 

2. Equipment for enlarging and reducing 
visuals 

C. Laboratory 

1. Produce practice drawings using 
drawing equipment 

2. Produce examples of visual enlarge- 
ments and reductions 
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IV. Mounting and Laminating 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Demonstrate and describe the process 
for mounting a picture with rubber ce- 
ment (the temporary method) 

2. Demonstrate and describe the process 
for mounting a picture with rubber ce- 
ment (the permanent method) 

3. List the four methods of applying wax 
mounting adhesive (adhesive stick, 
wax discs, spray aerosol and wax ma- 
chine) 

4. Demonstrate and describe the process 
for mounting a picture with double- 
coated adhesive acetatie 

5. List the materials and equipment re- 
quired for dry mounting using the dry 
mount press 

6. Describe the procedures for removing 
bubbles from a mounted picture 

7. List the materials and equipment re- 
quired for mounting a small map or 
chart on Chartex 

8. List three variations possible when 
cloth mounting large materials 

9. List the factors to be considered in de- 
ciding whether to mount a map on 
cloth or cardboard 

10. List the steps for mounting a large 
map or chart on Chartex, if the map or 
chart is to be folded 

11. List the methods in applying cold lami- 
nating by hand and by machine 

12. Demonstrate the process for laminat- 
ing a dry mounted picture 

13. List two reasons laminating film is 
used over pictures and other materials 

14. Identify the two problems which might 
occur when laminating, and describe in 
writing the procedures for correcting 
them 

15. Mount a picture with rubber cement 
16« Mount a picture with dry mount tissue 

on cardboard with a hand iron 

17. Mount a picture with dry mount tissue 
on cardboard using a dry mount press 

18. Mount a cut-out picture with dry 
mount tissue on cardboard 

19. Mount a picture crossing two pages 
with dry mount tissue 

20. Mount a small map or chart on Chartex 

21. Laminate a dry mounted picture 

22. Laminate suitable flat specimen 

B. Units of Instruction 
1. Cold mounting 



a. Rubber cement 

b. Wax adhesives 

(1) Spray 

(2) Machine 

c. Double coated adhesives 

2, Heat mounting 

a. Tissue 

(1) Temporary 

(2) Permanent 

b. Mounting board 

c. Cloth (Chartex) 

3. Laminating 

a. Cold laminating acetate 

(1) Hand 

(2) Machine 

b. Heat machine laminating 

(1) Two sides 

(2) Dry mounting press ^ 

(3) Thermocopy laminating 
C. Laboratory 

1. Mounting pictures using rubber ce- 
ment 

2. Mounting pictures using a double coat- 
ed adhesive 

3. Mounting pictures using temporary 
tissue 

4. Mounting pictures using permanent 
tissue 

5. Mounting a two-page picture using 
permanent tissue 

6. Mounting a cut-out picture 

7. Laminating permanently mounted pic* 
tures 

8. Laminating suitable flat specimens 



V. Lettering 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe, in writing, two suggested 
approaches to alignment of letters and 
words (layout— Minor 101) 

2. List the legibility specifications for let- 
tering projected materials and non- 
projected materials 

3. Given a lettering and printing selec* 
tion chart (e.g. Minor/Frye 1(X)), indi- 
cate in writing the lettering and print- 
ing technique suggested for a random- 
ly selected item requiring lettering or 
print 

4. Given examples of each, match the fol- 
lowing lettering techniques with their 
respective examples: typewriter, pre- 
cut, felt pen, (freehand) stencil, Wrico, 



photo-composing machine, dry trans- 
fer lettering 

5. List the kinds of display materials that 
prepared letters are most useful in 
making 

6. Write a comparison of template letter- 
ing guides and prepared letters in re- 
gard to specific uses for preparing dis- 
play and other materials, quality of 
lettering, time required for lettering 
and cost of equipment 

7. List the reasons lor using a variety of 
color and texture backgrounds for let- 
tering 

8. Demonstrate with the felt pen these 
strokes in lettering a sign: 

a. Wide strokes for capitals 

b. Narrow strokes for lower case let- 
ters 

9. Prepare a simple sign with each of the 
following types of lettering: typewrit- 
er, pre-cut, felt pen, stencil, template 
lettering guides, composing machine 
and dry transfer 

10. Design and produce a graphic display 
illustrating various lettering tech- 
niques 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Lettering layout and design 

2. Legibility standards 

a. Projected material 

b. Non-projected material^ 

3. Principfes of selecting letCeriiig tech- 
niques 

4. Lettering techniques 

a. Typewriter lettering 

b. Pre-cut lettering 

c. Felt pen lettering 

d. Stencil lettering 

e. Template lettering guides 

f. Photo-copying machine lettering 

5. Backgrounds 

a. Color 

b. Texture 

C. Laboratory 

1. Produce examples of signs using each 
of the following types of lettering; 
typewriter, pre-cut, felt pen, stencil, 
template and photocopying machine 
lettering 

2. Design and produce a graphic display 
illustrating various lettering tech- 
niques 



VL Coloring 

A. Performance Objectives 
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Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe, in writing, the coloring and 
shading techniques which could be 
used in creating a visual 

2. Describe, in writing, the characteris- 
tics and uses of transparent liquid col- 
ors, spray colors and color-adhesive- 
backed sheets and tapes 

3. Design and produce examples of 
graphics illustrating the use of liquid 
colors, spray colors and color adhesive- 
backed materials 

4. Illustrate the various coloring and 
shading techniques by adding color to 
an opaque visual enlargement 

B. Units of Instruction 

L Coloring and shading techniques for 
visuals 

2. Coloring and shading materials 

a. Transparent liquid colors 

b. Spray colors 

c. Color adhesive-backed sheets and 
tapes 

C. Laboratory 

L Design and produce examples of 
graphics illustrating the use of trans- 
parent liquid colors, spray color and 
color adhesive-backed materials 

2. Produce examples of use of coloring 
and shading techniques by adding col- 
or to examples of opaque visual en- 
largements 



VIL Producing Overhead Transparencies 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List the types of transparencies that 
can be produced 

2. List and describe the factors to be con- 
sidered in planning production of 
transparencies 

3. List the methods of producing trans- 
parencies and the equipment and ma- 
terials required for each method 

4. Given objectives and content, deter- 
mine the types of transparencies to be 
produced 

5. Given material to be produced in 
transparency form, and method of pro- 
duction, prepare appropriate masters 

6. Prepare an overhead transparency us* 
ing each of the following production 
methods: 

a. Marking pencils and felt pens on 



clear film 

b. Printed material transferred to 
heat-sensitive film 

c. Original material transferred to 
heat-sensitive film 

d. Overlay using heat process - 

e. Overlay using diazo process 

f. Opaque covers using diazo process 
'7. Mount examples of transparencies 

8. Given various types of transparencies, 
demonstrate effective display tech- 
niques for each type 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Fundamentals of overhead transp?'*- 
encies 

a. Types of transparencies 

(1) Static 

(2) Overlays 

(3) Opaque covers 

(4) Moving parts 

(5) Simulated n^otion 

b. Display techniques 

(1) Using a pointer 

(2) Writing on the surface 

(3) Progressively disclosing infor- 
mation 

(4) Using overlays 

(5) Moving parts 

(6) Showing 3-D objects 

(7) Simulating motion 

(8) Combining with other visuals 

2. Planning production 

a. Dimensions of working area 

b. Transparency masters 

c. Materials and equipment 
^ d. Design and art work 

e. Legibility standards 

3. Methods of production 

a. Materials and equipment 

b. Handmade transparencies 

(1) Drawing or writing on acetate 

(2) Adding color 

c. Heat process 

(1) Printed 

(2) Original 

d. Spirit duplicator 

e. Diazo 

4. Mounting and masking 

C. Laboratory 

1. Producing handmade static transpar- 
encies; adding color, using felt tip 
pens, color adhesives, liquid colors and 
diazo film 

2. Producing transparencies using the 
heat process 

3. Producing transparencies using the 
spirit duplicator process 

4. Producing examples of transparencies 



using the diazo process; overlays, 
opaque covers, moving parts 
5. Mounting, masking and displaying 
transparencies 



VIIL Photography 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Given a diagram of a camera, label the 
parts including: f/stop, shutter speed 
indicator, focus adjustment, depth of 
field indicator, film advance knob, film 
rewind control and rewind release 

2. Shoot a roll of color slide4Um lytlh the 
adjustable 35 mm. camera 

3. For a given camera, exposure meter 
and film, demonstrate the procedure 
for determining correct exposure 

4. List five main principles of picture 
composition 

5. List five main points of lighting to be 
coni>. ered for picture taking 

6. Demonstrate the procedure for setting 
up and copying original and text draw- 
ings using the copy stand 

7. Given different types of titles, set up 
and photograph the titles 

8. List the steps from camera to drying 
for processing black-and-white film 

9. Using the contact printer and an en- 
larger, make black-and-white print ex- 
amples of each 

10. Shoot a three-minute, 8 mm. movie 
with titles and shots outlined on a 
story board 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Camera operation 
d. Accessories 

b. Film 

c. Exposure 

2. Fundamentals of taking pictures 

a. Composition 

b. Lighting 

3. 8 mm, movie camera 
a* Operation 

b. Story boarding 

C. Laboratory 

1. Copy original and text drawings 

2. Titling 

3. Process film and make prints 

4. Duplicate photographic material 

IX. Recording and Sound Reproduction 
A. Performance Objectives 



Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe, in writing or orally, wi*h 
visuals, the principles involved in au- 
dio recording 

2. Given alternatives, identify equipment 
necessary for a basic audio recording 
facility 

3. Demonstrate the steps involved in au- 
dio tape recording 

4. Demonstrate the steps in splicing an 
audio tape 

5. Given a topic, prepare a script for an 
audio tape which employs an introduc- 
tion, body and conclusion 

6. Collect the music and sound effects 
necessary for embellishing the script 

7. Record and edit an audio tape 

8. Duplicate a tape for each of these sit- 
uations: stereo to stereo, stereo to 
monaural, monaural to monaural, reel 
to cassette, cassette to reel, and mass 
duplication of reels or cassettes 

9. Given a tape recorder, record from a 
phonodisc, radio, audio tape and video 
tape 

10. Demonstrate the procedures for syn- 
chronizing a tape with a slide set using 
a given cassette recorder 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Fundamentals of sound recording 

2. Recording facilities 

3. Recording procedures 

C. Laboratory 

1. Duplicating tapes 

a. Stereo to monaural 

b. Reel to cassette 

c. Mass duplication 

2. Splice audio tape 

3. Synchronize tapes with visuals 

4. Produce a tape recording 

a. Prepare script 

b. Use music and sound effects 

c. Edit the tape 

X. Duplicating 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Given the procedures for each, identify 
by matching the following duplication 
methods to their correct procedures: 
spirit masters, mimeograph, multilith, 
dry copy and wet copy 

2. Describe, in writing, the processes of 
preparing original materials for dupli- 
cation 
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3. List the advantages and limitations of 
' each of the following: spirit masters, 

mimeograph, multilith, dry copy and 
wet copy 

4. Prepare copy for duplication on each of 
the following: spirit masters, mimeo- 
graph, multilith, dry copy and wet 
copy 

5. Duplicate enough copies for the class 
on each of the following; spirit mas- 
ters, mimeograph, multilith, dry copy 
and wet copy 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Basic types of mass print duplication 

a. Spirit masters 

b. Mimeograph 

c. Multilith 

d. Dry copy 

e. Wet copy 

2. Preparing original materials for dupli- 
cation 

3. Paste ups 

4. Advantages and limitations of each 
type of duplicating 

C. Laboratory 

L Prepare copy for each type of duplica- 
tion; spirit master, mimeograph. A- 
tilith, dry copy and wet copy 

2. Duplicate copy examples 

Texts and References 

BATHURST and KLEIN. A Vtsual Qmmunieationi 
Sytttm. 

BROWN. LEWIS and HARCLEROAD. AitdiovistuU 

Inttrwctian: Media ond Methods, 
DALE. Audiovisual Materials in Teaching. 

. Designing Instructvmal ViiuaU, 

HARTSELL. Instructional Graphics for Televisunu 

HAWKEN. Copying Methods Manual 

Kemp. Planning and Producing Audiovisual Materials, 

. Local Production Techniques, 

MINOR omf FRYE. Techniques for Producing Visual 

Instructional Media, 
SCUORZO. Practical Audiovisual Handbook for Teachers, 
UNIVERSrrY OP TEXAS. Better BuUetin Boards, 

. Designing Instructional Vtti«ii«. 

. Educational Displays and Exhibits, 

. Instructional Display Boards, 

. Lettering Techniques, 

. Local Production Techniques, 

. Models for Teaching, 

. Production of2**x 2" Slides for School Use, 

. The Tape Recorder, 

. Using Teat Sheets, 

WITTICH and SCHULLER. Audiovisual Materials: Their 
Nature and Use, 

Related Media 

Association for Educational Communications and 

Technology, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 



The Simple Camera. 35 m-n. filmstrip unit, color, 
manuals. 1971. 

Summary: An award-winAing teaching tool which covers 
both basic photographic theory and good pic- 
ture taking practices. 

BPA Educational Media. 2211 Michigan Avenue. Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Bulletin Boards: An Effective Teaching Device, 16 mm.. 
11 min., sd.. color. 1956. 

Summary: Gives suggestions for the planning and or- 
gan izatio n of creati vely designed bulletin 
boards and presents 12 displays arranged by a 
class. Shows a class discussion, planning and 
arranging a bulletin board. 

Chalkboards and Flannel Boards, 35 mm.. 30 frames each, 
sd.. color. 1967. 

Summary: This set of four color filmstrips follows the 
format of the highly successful set. "Bulletin 
Boards and Display** and "Flannel Boards and 
How to Use Them." The care, use and con- 
struction of these often overlooked, yet pow- 
erful, classroom tools are covered in depth. 
Examples of various types of boards and ma- 
terials are shown, as well as many types of 
presentations on the boards. 

Charts for Creative Learning. 10 min., 16 mm., sd., cdor, 
1961. 

Summary: Actual school situations dramatize the many 
uses that can be made of charts in primary, 
elementary and secondary classrooms. 

Creating Cartoons, 11 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w., 1956. 
Summary: Uses demonstrations in humorous animation 
to explain the elements of cartooning. 

Duplicating by the Spriit Method 14 min., 16 mm., sd.. 
color, 1961. 

Summary: Carbon master sets are shown and the dye 
transfer process is illustrated in this demon- 
stration of spirit duplicating (also known as 
liquid ur fluid duplication). Typing the master 
set, making corrections by various methods, 
using hand lettering and colored carbons are 
shown in detail. Close attention is given to 
each step in operating the machine. Proper 
care of equipment is stressed. 

How to Make Papier-Mache Animals. 12 min., 16 mm., 
sound, color, 1954. 

Summary: Demonstrates the steps involved in making 
papier-mache animalc- Explains how to deco- 
rate the animal forms. 

Introduction to Dramng Materials, 19 min., 16 mm., 
sound, color, 1966. 

Summary: Introduces various drawing materials, such as 
chalk, crayons, pencils, tempera, w* ' -color, 
felt-tip pens and oil pastels. Stresses .ne spe- 
cial qualities of each material and the value of 
experimentation. 

Introduction to Gesture Drawing, 12 12 min., 16 mm., 
sound, color, 1967. 

Summary: This film shows and explains that gesture 
drawing is an exercise that describes motion. 
It expresses the direction and rhythm of an 
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action. Practice in this rapid technique will 
add vigor and life to your other types of art- 
work. It also will make you aware of the dif- 
ferent kinds of motion while helping you to 
develop skill and sponUneity in expressing 
those motions. 

Introduction to Graphic Design, 35 mm,. 50 frames each, 
sound/color, 1967. 

Summary: A basic introduction to the materials and 
techniques of the graphic artist, covering the 
materials and tools used in all phases of work 
from layout to lettering and the basic tech- 
niques from ruling to rubber-cementing. 

Photography: Clote^Upt and Copying unth 35 mm. 

Cameras, 35 mm. filmstrips, sound, color. 1964. 

Summary: Graphic color photographs and artwork are 
combined with efficient narration to motivate 
the audience and explain how to use a 35 mm. 
camera »n the interesting fielc of close-up and 
copying photography. Answers the needs of 
teachers and students who have 35 mm. cam* 
eras and who want to photograph close-ups 
and copy slides. Supplementary materials are 
included in a manual for those who desire fur- 
ther study. 

Eastman Kodak, Audiovisual Service, 343 State Street, 
Rochester. N.Y. 14650. 

How to Plan Your Travel Show. 2- by 2-inch slides (150), 
,cund. color. 

Summary: Shows how to produce a sound-a^e presenta- 
tion. Includes instructions on titles, sound, 
etc, 

K^uffel and Esser Co., 20 Whippany Road, Morristown. 
N.Y. 07960. 

Instructional Media, diazo master book, 1969. 

Summary: The most extnesive visual instructional media 
tains masters created mainly to assist profes- 
sional personnel to teach potential a..d expe- 
rienced ttachers functions of and techniques 
for using various types of media. The masters 
are designed for quick, easy reproduction 
with diazo color projection films. Included are 
masters 4 ted to the production of visual in- 
structional media. 

McGraw-Hill Films, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York, 



McGraw-Hill Films. Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New Yo-k. 
N.Y. 



Cloth Mountr.*g{Fd6), 8 mm. SC films, 4 min., silent, b & 
w., 1965. 

Summary: Dry mounting a large map. separated into 
sections, on Chartex doth for folding during 
storage. 

Cloth Mounting (Roll). 8 mm. SC film. 4 min., silent, b & 
w.. 1965. 

Summary: Dry mounting a large map in one piece on 
Chartex cloth for rolling during storage. 

Dry Mounting (Hand Iron). 8 mm. SC film. 3 min., silent, 
b & w., 1965. 



Summary: Using a har i iron and dry mounting tissue to 
mount a msi^tLZiue picture on cardboard. 

Dry Mounting (Press). 8 mn*. SC film. 3 min.. silent, b & 
w.. 1965. 

Summary: Using a dry mount press and dry mounting 
tissue to mount a magazine picture on card- 
board. 

Educational Media Kit 1968. 

Summary: A carefully developed and integrated series of 
audio-visual materials (films, slides, transpar- 
encies and recordings) designed for use in 
presenting developments in education which 
involve many types of instructional resources. 
This media kit is the culmination of many, 
years of work by putsUnding media special^ 
ists around the nation and was originally de- 
der contract by San Jose SUte College with 
the United SUtes Office of Education. 

Exciting BuUetin Boards. 35 mm. filmstrips (2). 40 frames 
each. sd.. color. 1963. 

Summary; Shows color, lettering and three-dimensional 
bulletin board materials. 

Lettenng: The Felt Pen. 8 mm. SC film. 4 min., silent, 
color, 1965. 

Summary: Results of using felt pens for preparing letter- 
ing styles, flash cards, displays, charts and 
bulletin boards. 

Lettenng: The FeU Pen. 8 mm. SC film, 4 min.. silent, 
color, 1965. (Basic Skills) 

Summary: Characteristics of commonly used felt pens; 

proper finger, wrist and arm position as pen is 

' — used; methods of forming letters; and, proper 

V pen speed during \x$e. 

Lettering: Prepared Letters, 8 mm. SC film. 4 min., 
silent, b & w., 1965. 

Summary: Shows using construction-paper cutouts, gum- 
baclr- J letters and dry transfer letters. 

Lettering: Wricoprint, 8 mm. SC film, 2 min., silent, b & 
w., 1965. 

Summary: Using Wricoprint stencil lettering guide and 
pen for lettering 1/2 inch and smaller. 

Le. Hng: Wrico Signmaker, 8 mm. SC film. 4 min., 
siUiit, b & w., 1956. 

Summary: Using Wrico Signmaker stencil lettering 
guide with brush pen and felt pen for lettering 
1/2 inch and larger. 

Mounting. A Cut-Out Picture. 8 mm. SC film, 3 min., 
silent, h Si w , 1965. 

Summary: Dry mounting a picture that requires removal 
of advertising or other materials from the 
page around the pictuje. 

Mounting: A Two-Page Picture, 8 mm. SC film, 4 min., 
silen . color, 1965. 

Summary: Dry mounting a picture that extends across 
two separate ^^s in a magazine. 

Mounting: Overcomins0ry Mounting Problems, 8 mm. 

SC film, 3 irin., silent^A w., 1965. 

Summary: Preventing the formation of bubbles when 
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dry mounting and what to do if thoy appear 
after mounting. 

Mounting: Setting Gromtneti, 8 mm. SC film, 2 min., 
silent, b & w., 1965. 

Sumnnary: Setting meUl grommets (rings) in a doth- 
backed map for ease in displaying. 

Mounting: Using Laminating Film, 8 mm. SC film, 4 min., 
silent, b & w., 1965. 

Summary: Dry mounting a* mylar film, for protecUoni 
over the surface of a mounted picture. Shows 
other uses for laminating film. 

Rubber Cement Mounting!B mm. SC film, 4 min., silent, b 
& w., 1965. 

Summary: Using rubber cement on the back of a picture 
an d on cardboard to mount a magazine pic- 
ture permanently. 

Tramparenciei: Adding Cdor, 8 mm* SC film, 3 min*, 
silent, color, 1965. . - 

Summary: Using felt pens, diazo films and transparent 
color adhesives for coloring areu on trans- 
parencies* 

Traniparenciet: Diato Froctn, 8 mm* SC filmr 3 min., 
silent, color, 1965. 

Summary: Exposing a translucent paper master drawing 
and a diazo film in a Beseler Vugraph ultra- 
violet printer and developing the film in a jar 
containing ammonia vapor. 

Tran$parencie$: Handmade Method, 8 mnt SC film, 3 
min., silent, color, 1965. 

Summary: Using felt pens and transparent marking pen- 
cils on clear acetate. 

Tramparencies: Heat Process. 8 mm* SC film, 2 min«, 
silent, color, 1965. 

Summary: Using thermocopy (infrared) projection film 
to prepare a transparency from an original 
diagram in the "secretary** model copying ma- 
chine. 

TVtinsparencies; Making Overhyi, 8 nun. SC film, 3 min., 
silent, color, 1965. 

Summary: Preparing translucent paper master drawings 
as a series of overlays from an original sketdt 
with emphasis on use of comer registration 
marks to ensure alignment of final transpar- 
encies. 

Tramparencies: Mounting ondMatkxng, 8 mnt SCfilm.3 
min., silent, color, 1965* 

Nummary: Using tape to mount a single-sheet transpar- 
ency and one with overlays to a cardboard 
frame. Shows results of muking and disclos- 
ing information on transparencies with a sUd- 
ing mask ind hinged masks. 

Tramparencies: Principle of Diazo Process, 8 mm. SC 

film, 4 min., silent, color, 1965. 

Summary: Results of four experiments to illustrate the 
principle of diazo process: (1) developing diazo 
film without exposure, (2) exposing diazo film 
to sunlight and developing, (8) partially cov- 
ering diazo film with paper, exposing and de- 
veloping, (4) covering diazo film with a dia* 



gram on tracing paper, exposing and develop- 
ing. 

3M Company ProducU Div.. 3M Center. St. Paul, Minn. 

The Overhead Projector, 16 mm., 27 min.. sd., b & w., 
1967. 

Summary: Details and demonstrated effective classroom 
use and reinforcement techniques as related 
to the overhead projector. 

University of Iowa Films, Audiovisual Center, Iowa City, 
Iowa 62240. 

Dry Mounting JnitrwctionalM<U€tialt: Batie Technigu^t, 16 mm., 
^5 min.. id., color. 1966. 
Summary: Presents the basic dry mounting techniquei that 
involve dry mounting tissue and Fotoflat. ibows how 
these maurisis are used and the purpose for which 
each it appropriate* and outUoei the techniques of op- 
erating dry mounting presses. 

Dry Mounting Instructional Mattinlt: Chth Backing, 16 nm, 5 
min.. sd., color* 1965. 

Sumnutry: Shows whit Chartex backing doth is, how it is ap|>Ued 
with a dry mounting press and some of the ways it can 
be used in preparing, presenting and preserving in- 
structk>nal mauriaU* Stresses sup-by-sUp proce- 
durei and techniques which will yield good resulU and 
k>ng service. 

Dry Mounimg Instructional MaUrials: Crtative AppHcatiant, 16 
mm., 7 min.. id., color, 1969. 

Summary: This film demonstrates some poesibUities for use of 
the dry mounting press as a creative tool. Useful tor 
buic design courses. 

Dry Mounting Instructional Materials: Display and Use. 16 mm., 
5 min., sd.. color, 1965. 

Summary: Illustrates various classroom uses of instructional ma- 
terials prepared with the dry mounting press. 

Dry Mounting Instructional Matsrials: Laminating and Lifting. 16 
mm., 6 min., sd.. color* 1965. 

Summary: Presents the concept of laminating flat instructional 
materials with a clear plastic sheet, thereby preserv* 
ing materials destined for hard use or much handling. 
A further extension of this technique known as **lif^ 
ing** (a process whereby fuU-size transparencies for 
the overhead are made from printed pages) also is 
demonstrated. Both techniques are in step-by^tep de- 
Uil. 

Dry Mounting Instructional MnteriaU: Special Techniques. 16 
mm.. 5 min., sd.. color* ITS, 

Summary: Illustrates sper^«l applications and processes utilizing 
a vsriety of dry niounting msterials and techniques. 

Dry Moc-'kg Instructional Materials: Using Ideas. 16 mm., 8 
min., sd., color* 1969. 

Summsry: Shows wsys in which the dry mounting proceu can be 
put to use in the classroom, once you have mastered 
the techniques illustrsted in the previous films of the 
seriet. Suggests the potentisl of dry-mounted materi- 
als as an instructional aid. 
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READERS' SERVICES 

Hours Per Week 

Class, 3 

Description 

This course is oriented toward an acquain- 
tance with basic procedures for working 
with and assisting clientele in a variety of 
ways. Techniques for directional and refer- 
ral service and for assisting readers in the 
use of public catalogs* general reference 
materials and audio visual equipment and 
materials are emphasized. 

General reference tools that students will 
be expected to become familiar with the use 
of include encyclopedias* dictionaries, al- 
manacs, indexes, directories, yearbooks, 
handbooks, atlases, gazetteers, catalogs and 
bibliographies. A working reference collec- 
tion should be made available to the student 
for hands-on instruction and experiences 
with several types and forms of materials. 

Outside classroom assignments should be 
made with the idea of giving each student 
optimum experience in familiarization with 
quick reference materials, community re* 
sources and servi<!es, and the public service 
areas of libraries. 

Major Divisions 

OoiM 



h Objectives of Readers' Ser- 
vices 6 

IL Readers* Services in Differ- 
ent Types of Libraries 3 

III. Types of Readers* Services . 9 

IV. Methods of Readers* Ser- 
vices 6 

V. General Reference Books 18 

VI. Other Types of Reference 
M^aterials and Tools 9 

Total 48 



I. Objectives of Readers* Services 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the meaning of service rela- 



tive to library patrons and the readers* 
services department of a library 

2. Define the concept of etiquette and 
ethics of service 

3. Describe an example of personnel atti- 
tude in a good readers* services de- 
partment 

4. Describe the institutional attitude of a 
library that has a good readers* ser- 
vices department 

5. Determine and state a readers* ser- 
vices department*s limitation of ser- 
vice, given specific circumstances 

6. Design and assemble special displays 
of materials 

7. Prepare reading lists under profes- 
sional direction 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Service concept 

a. Attitude 

(1) Effective communication with 
users 

(2) Etiquette and ethics of service 

(3) Human relations 

b. Limitations of service 

(1) Materials 

(2) Time 

(3) Appropriateness 

c. Trends 

(1) "Outreach** programs 

(2) Broader spectrum of materials 

2. Publicity 

a. Displays and exhibits 

b. Reading lists 

n. Readers* Services in Different Types of 
Libraries 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List the types of readers* assistance 
which ^should be provided to students 
in elementary, secondary and academ- 
ic libraries 

2. Itemize services provided to the fac- 
ulty of school and academic libraries 

3. Describe research services rendered 
for the benefit of the school or academ- 
ic institution 

4. "List readers* services provided for the 

general clientele of the public library, 
e.g., children, young adults and adults . 

5. Describe instructional and recreational 
services provided for clientele in 
school and public libraries 

6. Describe readers* services of the pub* 
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lie library as applied to unique require* 
ments of the disadvantaged, handi- 
capped, homebound and institutional* 
ized ' 

7. Describe subject area readers* ser* 
vices provided by public libraries 

8. List readers* services expected by di* 
entele of special libraries 

9. Describe research services provided 
for the institution of which the special 
library is a support operation 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. School and academic libraries 

a. Students 

b. Faculty 

c. Institutional research iand services 

d. Instructional and recreational ser- 
vices 

2. Public libraries 

a. General clientele — children, young 
adults, adults 

b. Special clientele - disadvantaged, 
handicapped, homoboundi Inititu** 
tionalized 

c. Special subject area services 

d. Recreational services 
S. Special libraries 

a. Limited clientele interested in a 
specific discipline 

b. Institutional research and services 



III. Types of Readers* Services 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe general reference book infor* 
mation service 

2. Locate periodicals and periodical arti- 
cle information for library patrons 

3. Use the public catalog to provide ma* 
*• terials location information for patrons 

* 4. Demonstrate the proper procedure for 
assisting patrons in the use of the pub* 
lie catalog 
6. Give directional assistance to patrons 

6. Describe the procedure for referring 
clients to professional staff for assist* 
ance 

7. Assist patrons in the use of indexes, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, directo* 
ries, handbooks and bibliographies 

8. Assist patrons in the use of audiovisual 
materials and equipment 

9. Locate basic bibliographical informa* 
tion 

10. Initiate interlibrary loan requests 



under a professional librarian*s guid- 
ance 

H. Units of Instruction 

1. General reference information 

2. Periodical information 

3. Public catalog assistance 

4. Directional assistance 

5. Referral service 

6. General indexes use assistance 

7. Assistance with audiovisual materials 

8. Hardware use assistance 

9. Bibliographical assistance 
10. Interlibrary loan services 



IV. Methods of Readers* Services 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Classify requested service by type of 
material most likely involved 

8, Classify riqutittd service by general 
subject areas 

3. Answer simple reference questions 

4. Give a professional librarian as com* 
plete and accurate details of a refer* 
ence question as possible 

6. Direct patrons to the library personnel 
who might best answer their specific 
questions 

6. Describe the kinds of external re* 
sources that a person might be re- 
ferred to for help 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Clarifying requester problems by type 
of material most likely involved 

2. Clarifying requester problems by gen- 
eral subject areas 

3. Referrals: in*house, external 

a. In person 

b. Telephone and mail assistance 



V. General Reference Books 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

demonstrate the use of: 

1. General encyclopedias 

2. English language dictionaries 

3. Word, periodical and book indexes 

4. General almanacs and yearbooks 

5. Atlases and gazetteers 

6. Bibliographies and catalogs 

7. Directories 

8. Handbooks 
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9. Biographical tools 
Units of Instruction 
L General encyclopedias 

2. English language dictionaries 

3. Indexes 

4. General almanacs and yearbooks 

5. Atlases and gazetteers 

6. Bibliographies and catalogs 

7. Directories 

8. Handbooks 

9. Biographical tools 



VL Other Types of Reference Materiab and 
Tools 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

demonstrate the use of: 

1. The public catalog 

2. Vertical file materials 

3. Flat maps 

4. Periodicals 

5. Nonprint materials 

6. College catalogs 

7. Government documents 

8. Newspapers 

9. Community resources 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Public catalog 

2. Vertical file 

3. Flat maps 

4. Periodicals 

5. Nonprint materials 

a. audio 

b. visual 

c. multimedia 

6. College catalogs 

7. Government documents 

8. Newspapers 

9. Community resources 



Texts and References 

BARTON AND BELL. Reference Bookit a Brie f Guide for 
Students and Other Utert of the Library, 

Cheney. Fundamental Reference Sourcei, 

KATZJntroduction to Reference Work Vol. I Baiic Itir 
formation Source*, 

WINCHELL. Guide to Reference Boohs, Supplement, 196$- 
1966. 

. Guide to Reference Books, Supplement t 

WYNAR, ed. American Reference Books Annual 



PUBLIC SERVICE 

Hours Per Week 

Class, 2; Laboratory, 6 

Description 

This course is designed to familiarize stu- 
dents with the objectives of public service 
in all types, of libraries. The course content 
stresses standard routines and application 
of procedures in public service as well as the 
various procedures that have been devel- 
oped to suit libraries of varying size and cli- 
entele. This permits students to acquire 
basic skills and gain sufficient confidence to 
supervise others in public service routines, 
and to apply particular procedures to meet 
changing conditions. 

Field trips to libraries with a variety of spe- 
cial public services will provide an opportu- 
nity for students to see the techniques pre- 
sented in the classroom as they are per- 
formed in reality. Special projects for each 
student, involving a study of the needs of 
special clientele, will reinforce skills learned 
in this course or in previous library techni- 
cal courses which require use of basic refer- 
ence materials or of interviewing. 

The instructor will particularly utilize lab- 
oratory periods to determine the effective- 
ness of classroom presentations. These pe- 
riods will provide necessary feedback and 
allow the instructor to use varying teaching 
techniques to either correct learning de- 
ficiencies or to further reinforce what has 
been learned. 

Major Divisions 



Clatt 



Lobontr 
tory 



II. 



III. 

IV. 
V. 



VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 



ERiC 



Introduction to Public Ser- 
vice 

Circulation and Registra- 
tion, and Overdue Systems 

^nd Procedures 

Materials Conservation — 
Interlibrary Loan Concept . 
Reserve Systems and Selec- 
tive Dissemination of Infor- 
mation 

Orientation and Training . . 

Interviewing 

Role of the Library Within 



8 
2 
2 



2 
2 
4 



24 
6 
6 



6 
6 
12 
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the Community 

IX. Work with the Disadvan- 
taged 

X. Work with the Handicapped 
and Homebound 

XL Work with Institutions ' 

XIL The Small Public Service 
Unit Within the System ... 

Total 



L Introduction to Public Service 

A. Performance Objectives 
Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify the general range of public 
services offered by a variety of li- 
braries 

2. Identify library areas of service direct- 
ly involving patron need satisfaction 

3. Follow a standard policy manual in 
daily public service activities 

4. Define the procedures through which 
public service policies are formed 

5. Differentiate between general policy 
and policies established to meet the, 
needs of the special clientele served by 
a particular library 

6. Identify the distinction between tech- 
nical assistance, professional service 
and clerical routine relative to public 
service functions 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Range of public service offered by 
school, public, special and academic li- 
braries to their clientele: inside and 
outside the institution 

2. Range of public service departments 
within specific types of libraries 

3. Primary function of public service in li- 
braries and problems it imposes 

4. Role of policy in the formation of public 
service (policy manuals) 

5. Special needs of the city, curriculum, 
community or region which help to de- 
termine the public service program 
(case studies) 

6. Role of the library technical assistant, 
professional librarian and clerical as- 
sistant in public service 

C. Laboratory 

1. Examination and discussion of library 
public service policy manuals 

2. Field trip to attend a board meeting 

3. Selection of a city, community, region, 
. industry or university, and gathering 

ERIC { 



2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 
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of data which could be used as a basis 
for determining special public service 
needs 



IL Circulation and Registration, and Overdue 
Systems and Procedures 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify the major kinds of records 
that must be kept relative to the dis- 
tribution policies of the library 

2. Identify the basic characteristics of the 
more common charging systems in 
current use and their applicability to 
different library situations 

3. List the essential elements in a logical 
and efficient circulation and inventory 
control system 

4. Practice, in a simulated situation, a su- 
pervisory role in teaching clerks and 
other technical assistants how to per- 
form circulation routines 

B« Units of Instruction 

1. Objectives of control and library rec- 
ord maintenance 

2. Fundamental characteristics of charg- 
ing systems: control, inventory, east^ 
of distribution, cost, accuracy an<^ 
speed 

3. Representative charging systems 

a. Manual 

b. Semi-automated 

c. Automated 

4. Inventory procedures 
C. Laboratory 

1. Discussion and demonstration of se- 
lected representative charging sys- 
tems 

2. Field trips to area libraries to see dif- 
ferent methods of record maintenance 
and their effect on the overall library 
program 

3. Simulated training sessions with the 
students acting as supervisors in 
training clerical assistants in circula- 

> tion, registration, overdue and inven- 
tory procedures 



IIL Materials Conservation 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

L Assess the extent of damage to library 



materials to determine whether they 
will require major or minor repair 

2. Outline the operations required for 
bindery preparation of materials 

3. Devise a preventive maintenance pro- 
gram for a collection of library materi- 
als 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Inspection and preservation principles 

a. Print materials 

b. Nonprint materials 

2. Principles of preventive maintenance 

a. Print materials 

b. Nonprint materials 

3. Standard preparation procedures for 
the bindery 

C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to a book bindery 

2. Preventive maintenance of materials 



IV. Interlibrary Loan Concept 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Define and explain the principle of ex- 
tended library service through interli- 
brary loan 

2. Identify the various sources for interli- 
brary loan of materials — national, re- 
gional, state and local *- for a given li- 
brary 

3. Describe the function of information 
and interlibrary loan networks and un- 
ion catalogs 

4. List the factors that govern interli- 
brary loan procedures 

5. Given an interlibrary loan policy for a 
specified library, list the procedures in 
the correct sequence for processing an 
interlibrary loan 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Extension of library service 

2. Library information and interloan net- 
works 

a. Regional interlibrary loan networks 

b. State and local interlibrary loans 

3. Formal codes and policies governing 
interlibrary loans 

4. Union catalogs and union lists 

5. Standard procedures, flow diagrams 

C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to a union catalog center 

2. Examination and discussion of re- 
quests submitted to the center, and an 
analysis of errors and problems 

3. Laboratory preparation of interlibrary 

5i 



loan requests in hypothetical library 
situations (case problems) 

V. Reserve Systems and Selective Dissemina- 
tion of Information 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify the special requirements com- 
mon charging systems place on re- 
serve systems 

2. Devise a procedure for processing re- 
serves to fit a hypothetical library 
situation 

3. Identify what is meant by selective 
dissemination of information and the 
procedures necessary to implement 
this service 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Reserve procedures: the effect of 
charging systems 

2. Selective dissemination procedures 
and applications 

C. Laboratory 

1. Examination and discussion of several 
reserve procedures (case problems) 

2. Field trip to a library using SDI 

3. Laboratory preparation of reserve and 
SDI procedures for hypothetical li- 
brary situations (case problems) 

VI. Orientation and Training 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the fundamental characteris- 
tics of good orientation materials and 
programs 

2. Demonstrate the ability to train others 
in selected basic library skills in a 
simulated situation 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Fundamental characteristics of good 
orientation materials and programs 

2. Development of an in-service training 
program 

C. Laboratory 

1. Examination and discussion of orienta- 
tion materials 

2. Preparation of an orientation program 
and testing its application through role 
playing 

3. Preparation of charts and printed ma- 
terials to be used for training student 



assistants, pages and other nonprofes* 
sional stalt 



VII. Interviewing 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List standard procedures for satisfying 
the needs of the clientele for informa- 
tional services 

2. Outline the procedure for effective 
communication with clientele to deter- 
mine their specific needs and assist in 
directing them to appropriate solu- 
tions or referring them to other pro- 
fessional staff for assistance 

3. Identify the materials and demon- 
strate a proficiency with hardware 
used to meet service needs, assist 
users effectively, and train and super- 
vise other staff 

4. Describe what is meant by library eti- 
quette and service responsibility to cli- 
entele 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Individual appraisal and sensitivity to 
needs; hazards of stereotyping 

2. Question formulation and the purpose 
of the interview 

3. Validity 

4. Development of the interview pattern 
or outline 

5. Types of interview 

6. General fundamentals of interviewing 
practice 

C. Laboratory 

1. Study and discussion of different in- 
terview tapes 

2. Interview role playing: participation 
and observati^ 

Vni. Role of the Library Within the Community 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify the functions and kinds of ser- 
vices performed by other community 
service agencies within the typical 
community 

2. Define the role of the library in rela- 
tion to these other agencies 

3. Outline ways in which technical assist- 
ants support extended public service 
activities as a member of the library 



team both on the job and in the com* 
munity 

4. Identify the ways in which current and 
future library services can be extend- 
ed beyond circulation of materials and 
information distribution in order to 
more effectively meet individual user 
and community needs 
R. Units of Instruction 

1. Other community service agencies and 
their responsibilities 

2. The role of each type of library and its 
interrelationship with other commu- 
nity service agencies 

3. Referral procedures 
C. Laboratory 

1. Identify different agencies in the com- 
munity and determine the cooperative 
role of the library in relation to other 
agencies: research and interview 

2. Group report 



IX. Work with the Disadvantaged 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe what is meant by the concept 
of the disadvantaged 

2. Describe some of the most common 
needs of the disadvantaged 

3. List the techniques and resources used 
in working with the disadvantaged and 
special minority groups 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Identification of the disadvantaged: 
characteristics 

2. Specific needs of the disadvantaged 

3. Techniques and materials employed by 
libraries in serving these individuals 
and satisfying their special needs 

C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to observe a program for the 
disadvantaged 

2. Discussion and demonstration of spe- 
cial procedures and techniques em- 
ploy^ 

X. Work with the Handicapped and Homebound 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List the handicaps most commonly 
found in our society 

2. Describe the special needs of the han- 
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dicapped relative to library service 

3. List the techniques and materials used 
in work with the handicapped and 
homebound 

4. List the services that Federal, state 
and local agencies provide to the han* 
dicapped through various libraries 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Identification of the variety of handi- 
caps 

2. Special needs of the clientele 

3. Techniques and materials employed by 
libraries in serving these individuals 
and their special needs 

4. Special services offered by Federal, 
state and local agencies for the handi- 
capped through libraries 

C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to a large library depart- 
ment serving the handicapped or to a. 
regional library for the blind 

2. Discussion and demonstration of spe- 
cial procedures and techniques em- 
ployed 



XI. Work with Institutions 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List the various custodial institutions 
in our society 

2. Identify services provided to the insti- 
tutionalized by various libraries 

3. List the techniques and materials used 
in work with the institutionally con- 
fined 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Identification of various institutions 
and library services to the clientele of 
these institutions: correctional institu- 
tions, homes for the aged, detention 
homes, orphanages, hospitals, rest 
homes 

2. Special needs of the clientele 

3. Techniques and materials employed by 
libraries in serving these individuals 

C. Laboratory (none) 



XII. The Small Public Service Unit Within the 
System 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify the usual forms of library sys- 



tems and their functions 

2. Outline the special procedures re- 
quired for the successful operation of 
bookmobiles, small branch libraries 
and book stations 

3. Develop a procedure for the operation 
of public service units with limited 
staff within the framework governing 
the policy of the larger system 

4. Describe the role and potential of vol- 
unteer and friends* groups 

5. Outline a general procedure for effec- 
tive utilization of volunteers 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Library systems 

2. Policies and procedures manual as an 
operating guide in the small unit 

3. Bookmobiles 

4. Small branches 

5. Stations 

6. Working with volunteers* and friends* 
groups 

C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip to a bookmobile or small 
branch 

2. Demonstration and discussion of pro- 
cedures and techniques 



Texts and References 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOaATION. Studying the Coffv 
munity. 

. Circuiatwn PoUcieM of Academic Librarki, 

. Standards for Library Service for the Blind and 

ViiuaUy Handicapped. 

Standardi for Library Services in Health Care 



Jnstitutums. 

• . PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOHATION. hiteHibrary 



Cooperation Programs. 
BASSETT. Practical Intervieiuing, 
CONANT. The PubHc Library and the City. 
COPLAN AND CASTAGNA. Library Reaches Out 
(^OSTER. Library in the Small Community. 
HIATT and DRENNAN. PubUc Library Service for the 

Functionally lUiterate. 
JORDAN. Tomorrow*s Library: Direct Access and De- 
livery. 

JOY. Libraries for the Handicapped 

NYREN. Community Service. 

PENNELL. The Bookmobile- a New Look 

THOMPSON. InUrUbrary Loan Procedure Manual 

WHITE. Public Library Policies. 

Related Media 

Bay SUte Film Production. 35 Springfield. Agawtm. Mass. 
01001. 

Books on the Move, 18 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color, no date. 
Summary: Visits various bookbinding plants throughout 

the world, showing how books are manu* 

factured. 
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Brandon Films. 221 West 57th St.» New York, N.Y. 10019. 

The Inter vu:w. 5 min.. 16 mm., sd., color, 1963. 

Summary: A satirical interview between a •*square** 
announcer and a "hip*' horn player The 
announcer is utterly confused by the jazz 
musician's terminology and the latter is 
discouraged by the announcer^s ignorance. A 
discussion stimulating film designed to reveal 
the hazards and problems inherent in 
communication* and interviewing between 
persons of differing backgrounds. 

University of California (Berkeley), Extension Media 
Center, Film Distribution, 2223 Fulton St., Berkeley, 
Calif. 94729. 

Felicia. 13 min.. 16 mm., sd., color, 1966. 

Summary: Shows the life of a Negro girl in Watts, 
California, and presents her observations 
about life in a segregated community, ex- 
pressing some of the hopes and frustrations 
of the Negro population as a whole. 

Carousel Films. Inc.. 1501 Broadway. New York.N.Y. 10019 

Christmas in Applachia. 29 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color, 
1965. 

Summary: Shows the effects of poverty and other 
types of educational and cultural deprivation 
among the people of Appalachia. The 
problems of work with the disadvantaged also 
are covered. 

Center for Cassette Studies, 8110 Webb Ave., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Neutralizing the Modem Crimxml 28 min., tape cassette. 

Summary: Provides a basic background concerning the 
goals of modern penal practice and the 
problems in working with this special group. 

The People of Second-Street 28 inin.. tape cassette, 1970. 
Summary: -Provides an audio portrait of a disadvantaged 

community, allowing an insight into special 

needs. 

Centron Corporation. West 9th at Avalon Rd., Lawrence, 
Kan. 66044. 

Effective Listening, 15 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w., 1959. 

Demonstrates the importance of good lis- 
tening in the Communication process. Dis- 
cusses ways to develop good listening habits. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave.. New 
York. N.Y. ^0022. 

Don't Count the Candles.SO min., 16mm.,sd., color, 1958. 
Summary: Presents an essay by Lord Snowdon on the 
problems of old age and loneliness. 

Films, inc.. Director of Distribution, 1150 Wilmette, 111. 
60091. 

Harlem Crusader, 29 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w., 1965. 

Summary: Studies a social worker's activities in Spanish 
Harlem over a five-year period. Shows the 
problems he faces in a single block in mid* 
ManhatUn where most of 3,000 inhalHtants 



are Puerto Ricans. Captures the sights and 
sounds of the modern inner city. 

Fund for Adult Education, New York, N.Y. 

Cumm unity Leadership Imtitute. 33 min., 16 mm., sd.. 
color, no date. 

Summary: Representatives from various community 
service organizations discuss general civic 
problems and the work of their specific 
agencies in meeting community needs. 

McGraw^Hill Text Films. 330 West 42nd St.. New York. 
N.Y. 10018. 

Portrait of a Disadvantaged Child, 16 min., 16 mm., sd., b 
& w„ 1965. 

Summary: Describes the special problems, needs and 
strengths of the inner city child, explains the 
gap in cultural values between himself and 
others. « 

Portrait of the Inner City, 15 min., 16 mm., sd.. b & w.. 
1965. 

Summary: Pictures life in an inner city slum area. Shows 
both the positive and the negative aspects of 
growing up in a poverty stricken area. 

North Carolina Fund Public Relations Dept., P. 0. Box 687. 
Durham, N.C. 27702. 

No Handouts for Mrs, Hedgepeth, 27 min., 16 mm., sd.. 
color. 1968. 

Summary: Shows the situation of a domestic worker in 
Durham, North Carolina, to illustrate the 
problems of the poor and the aged. 

University of Oklahoma. Educational Materials Service. 
Norman, Okla. 73069. 

Books on the Go, 15 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1961. 

Summary: Shows how one cooperative library system 
came into being through the efforts of 
interested citizens. Depicts the process of 
determining the needs, exploring means for 
meeting those needs, arousing public interest 
and securing appropriations. 

Pennsylvania State University, Theatre Arts Department, 
Schwab Auditorium, University Parkt Pa. 16802. 

Improving Intervieumg. 33 min., 16 nm., sd., b & w.. 
1963. 

Summary: Uses scores of real interviews as illustrations 
of the interviewing process. 

Potters Photographic Applications, 160 Herricks Rd.. 
Mineola, N. Y. 11501. 

Bookbinding- A Series of 8 Introductory Single Concept 
Films. 4 min. ea., 8 mm. cartridge, silent, b & w., no date. 
Summary: Covers basic techniques for bookbinding and 
minor repair. 

University of Southern California, Department of Cinema, 
University Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 90007. 

Studies in Interviewing- A Series. 72 and 69 min., 16 
mm., sd., b & w., 1965. 

Summary: Demonstrates, in four different situations. 
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two types of interviews: how interviewers* 
skills and attitudes affect the interviewee and 
determine the success of the interview. 
Designed for social workers, but .of direct 
value to any public service situation where 
interviewing is important. 

Television. Radio and Film Communication. The Methodist 
Church. 1525 McGavock St.. Nashville. Tenn. 37205. 

The Volunteer. 14 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b w., 1958. 
Summary: Discuss the nature of volunteer work and its 
application in service work. 



TECHNICAL PROCESSES II 

Hours Per Week 

Class, 2; Laboratory, 6 
Description 

The purpose of this course is to give the li- 
brary technical assistant a working knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of organizing and de- 
scribing library materials so they can be 
easily identified and quickly located by li- 
brary patrons. Several systems for organi- 
zation of materials are introduced, but the 
most common systems used in libraries 
throughout the western world are given 
greatest emphasis. The advantages, disad- 
vantages and comparisons of classification 
schemes and types of descriptive analysis 
are discussed as well as concomitant proce- 
dures such as function and choice of subject 
headings; general rules for the use of cross 
references; and the shelf list, its make-up, 
and its use as a tool for the library worker. 

This course includes techniques and rules 
for filing catalog cards, with attention given 
to an explanation of the major rules set 
forth by the American Library Association 
and the description of other common rules 
and their variants. The cataloging of non* 
book materials is given particular emphasis 
because of the nature of the material and 
the allied problems. 

Basic adaptations of computer systems and 
data processing principles to technical ser 
vice routines are explored, as well as the 
limitations and capabilities of machines. 



Major Divisions 

iisssi 

Labora- 
Clasi tory 



L Introduction 2 6 

II. Public Catalog Entry 4 6 

IIL Main Entry 4 6 

IV. Classification 3 12 

V. Subject Headings and Cross 

References 4 12 

VL Shelf List 2 6 

VII. Computer Systems 2 6 ^ 

VIII. Filing 6 18 

IX. Processing 2 12 

X. General Cataloging Aids ... 2 6 

Total 32 96 



I. Introduction 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify laboratory tools to be used 
throughout the course 

2. Define special terminology 

3. Define the role of the library technical 
assistant in the technical processes 
department 

4. Describe the various methods for or- 
ganizing materials 

5. Differentiate between the kinds of 
tasks performed by computers and 
those performed by hand 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Class procedure, outline of course, 
methods of evaluation, objectives 

2. Definitions 

3. Role of the library technical assistant 

4. Methods of organizing materials 

5. Introduction of the computer as an aid 
to organization of materials 

C. Laboratory 

1. Make a general examination of labora- 
tory tools to be used in the course 

2. Visit the computer- center to see the 
various equipment and observe the op- 
erations it performs 

3. Compile a list of terms used in the dis- 
cussion and lectures of the preceding 
classes 

n. Public Catalog Entry 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
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able to: 

1. Read a catalog entry and identify the 
data on it 

2. Define the relationship between the 
entry and the location of the book it 
represents 

3. Identify the various kinds of public 
catalogs 

4. Describe data and card copying de- 
vices 

5. Define unit card 

6. Construct a catalog entry 

7. Order Library of Congress and H. W. 
Wilson cards \ 

B. Units of Instruction ! 

1. Catalog entry as visible communica- 
tion of content of book 

2. Catalog entry as link between content 
and location of book 

3. Kinds of public catalogs 

a. Card 

b. Book 

c. Other 

4. Sources of catalog data 

5. Comparison of sources and type of li- 
brary likely to use each 

6. Methods of acquiring catalog cards 

a. Library of Congress 

b. Information Dynamics System 

c. Polaroid camera 

d. Xerox 

e. Multilith 

f. Card*copying companies 

g. Hand-typing 

C. Laboratory 

1. Practical exercises covering the multi- 
tude of data included for each title in 
the public catalog 

2. Practice on how to read a catalog entry 
for understanding 

3. Observation of card-copying devices. 
Information Dynamics System, exam- 
ination of Library of Congress catalog 



UL Main Entry 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Define main entry 

2. Differentiate between types of main 
entry 

3. Identify problems that occur with 
choosing main entry 

4. Identify the main entry for nonprint 
materials 

5. Define descriptive cataloging 



6. Construct a unit card 
R. Units of Instruction 

1. Definition 

2. Standardized main entry vs. main as 
on title page 

3. No-conflict rule 

4. Choice of main entry 

a. Single author 

b. Two or more authors 

c. Revision or translation of work by a 
different author 

d. Form authors 

e. Corporate authors 

5.. Choice of main entry for audiovisual 

materials 
6. Descriptive cataloging 
Ci Laboratory 

1. Practice identification of each type of 
main entry 

2. Identify the problems and variations 
that occur 

3. Examine and analyze 10 title pages to 
determine the main entry and contents 
of the main entry 

4. Make unit cards for the 10 titles exam- 
ined 

5. Make unit cards for five different 
types of audio-visual materials 



IV. Classification 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the characteriatics and nota- 
tion of the Dewey Decimal classifica- 
tion system of number > 

2. Describe the characteristics and nota- 
tion of the Library of Congress classifi- 
cation system 

3. Demonstrate through the use of the 
* Library of Congress classification and 

the Dewey Decimal classification sys- 
tem the differences between the two 
systems 

4. Use the Dewey Decimal tables to elas- 
. sify simple materials 

5. Explain the use of author numbers and 
assign author numbers to selected ti- 
tles 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Dewey Decimal classification 

a. History and development 

b. Characteristics 

c. Notation 

d. Mnemonic devices 
(1) Definition 
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(2) Geographic divisions (area ta- 
ble) 

e. How to use tables 

(1) Use of relative index 

(2) Use of tables for scope notes 
and directions for use of num- 
bers (define) 

(3) Relationship between subject- 
headings and cross references 
brought about through use ta- 
bles 

2. Library of Congress classiHcation 
a* History and development 

b. Characteristics 

c. Notation 

d* Book numbers 
e. Disadvantages 

3. Comparison of Library of Congress 
and Dewey Decimal classiHcation 

a. Expansion 

b. Frequency of revision 

c. Relationship between classification 
and subject headings 

d. Convenience 

4. Author number 
C. Laboratory 

1. Demonstrate use of Dewey tables 
through assigned exercises 

2. Make simple classification number 
searches 

3. Practice the use of the geographic ta- 
ble 

4. Classify 10 titles using the Dewey clas- 
sification scheme 

5. Assign author numbers to 10 titles 



V. Subject Headings and Cross References 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Select appropriate subject headings 
from Sears and Library of Congress 
lists for an assigned project 

2. Make cross references from subject 
hc^adings used to otherheadings sup- 
plying additional information 

3. Make cross references from subject 
headings not used to ones used 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Definition 

2. How to choose subject headings 

3. Lists of subject headings 

a. Card catalog 

b. Specialized lists 

c. Sears list of subject headings 

d. Library of Congress list of subject 



headings 

4. Major usefulness of lists 

5. Cross references 

a. General rules 

b. Specific subjects 

c. Refer from subject not used to one 
used 

C. Laboratory 

1. Study lists of subject headings 

2. Complete practical exercises of choos- 
ing subject headings from Sears and 
Library of Congress lists 

3. Make a cross reference for subject 
headings used 

4. Make cross references from subjects 
not used to one used 



VI. Shelf List 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the studsnt should be 
able to: 

1. Identify the information needed for the 
shelf list card 

2. Make shelf list cards 

3. Extract the proper information needed 
for statistics and inventory 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Definition 

2. Uses 

a. Cataloging aid 

b. Avoidance of duplicate copies 

c. Acquisitions information 

d. Price information 

e. Inventory 

f. Withdrawn books 

g. Statistics 

3. Copy numbers 

C. Laboratory 

1. Make shelf list cards for each of the 10 
titles for which cards were made at an 
earlier laboratory exercise 

2. Examine the various types of shelf 
lists from area libraries 

VIL Computer Systems 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

L Prepare charts showing the relation- 
ship of the various functions of the ac- 
quisition process 

2. Prepare data needed by computerized 
acquisitions functions 

3. Compile and check data returned from 



computer center 
4. Compare MARC 11 with a local me- 
chanized system 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Flow charting 

a. Introduction 

b. Purpose 

2. Preparation of data 

3. Checking and compiling data returned 
to the library from computer center 

4. Other computer systems 

a. Marc II 

b. Local systems 

C. Laboratory 

1. Visit a technical services department 
that uses the computer for technical 
routines 

2. List functions of technical processes 
and arrange them in logical chart form 
showing their relationship 



VIIL Filing 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Complete a project in filing following 
American Library Association rules 

2. Complete a project in filing using vari- 
ations of American Library Associa* 
tion rules 

3. Identify and explain differences that 
occur in computer filing 

4. Complete a project filing non-book ma- 
terial cards to demonstrate special 
problems involved 

B. Units of Instruction 
L Background 

2. America ^ "wy Association rules 

3. Word b> i vs. letter by letter 

4. Explanatii of major rules 

5. Variations from American Library As- 
sociation rules 

6. Computer filing 

7. Special problems of non-book materials 

C. Laboratory 

1. Conduct independent study of Ameri- 
can Library Association rules 

2. Demonstrate the use of the major 
rules by finding examples in the labor- 
atory catalog 

3. Demonstrate the use of variants by 
choosing examples for group discus- 
sion 

4. Make transparencies of three variants 

5. Set up card file containing a given 
number of catalog cards following fil- 



ing rules; make subject heading and 
cross-reference cards for the file 

IX. Processing 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Prepare a project in which materials 
are completely processed 

2. Complete a project with variations in 
the processing of nonprint materials 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Book processing procedures 

2. Processing of non-book materials 

a. Variations from book processing 

b. Special problems of 

(1) Periodicals 

(2) Maps 

(3) Pamphlets 
, (4) Clippings 

(5) Microfilms 

(6) Motion pictures 

(7) Records, discs 

(8) Realia 

(9) Globes 

(10) Pictures 

(11) Filmstrips 

c. Storage 

C. Laboratory 

1. Prepare cards and completely process 
10 books for which classification and 
descriptive cataloging has been com- 
pleted 

2. Revise the work of another student 

3. Process an assortment of non-book 
materials 

X. General Cataloging Aids 

A. Performance Objectives : 
Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify aids used in the cataloging 
process 

2. Analyze each aid according to the 
function it performs 

3. Complete a set of exercises designed to 
demonstrate the function of each tool 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Library of Congress catalog 

2. The book 

3. Public catalog 

4. Biographical dictionaries 

5. Index of government publications 

6. American Library Association rules 
for author and title entries 

7. Anglo-American cataloging rules 
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8. Descriptive cataloging 

9. Sears list of subject headings 

10. Library of Congress subject headings 
IL Dewey Decimal classification tables 
12. Author tables 
C. Laboratory 

1. Independent study of each of these 
aids in order to facilitate use 

2. Make acetates of each aid showing its 
major uses 

Texts and References 

ASSOriATION FOR EDUCAIIONAI. COMMUNICATIONS 
AND TECHNOLOGY. 

Standards Jor Cataloyiug Noitpnnt MateriaLi 
B Wn . Att Ititroductiou to the Seventeenth Edition of the 

l)v we V CUxsH ifkation . 
HIDl.ACK. Typewr.tten Catalog Cards: A Manual or 

Procedure and Fonn. 
Daily. Cataloging for Library Technical Asttistants. 
IMMKOTH. A Guide to Library of Congress Classification, 
JOHNSON. A Programmed Course in Catabging and 

Classification. 
PIKKCY. Commonsense Cataloging. 
RKSCOK Cataloging Made Easy. 
WYNAK. Introduction to Cataloging and Classification. 



APPLICATION OF COMPUTER 
AND AUll.:,j ATION TECHNOLOGY 
TO THE LIBRARY 

Hours Per Week 

Class, 2; Laboratory, 3 



Description 

This course will assume that libraries are 
either automated or should automate due 
to the vastness and complexity of their files. 
In general, the records in these files have 
some of the following characteristics: alpha- 
betic and numeric data, English and foreign 
langu^'.ges, variable lengths and, compared 
to other data processing applications, long 
records. The wide range of new devices 
available to the librarian to assist in file 
processing and retrieval; e.g., telecom- 
munication equipment, microfilm systems, 
optical character readers, digital and fac- 
simile transmission, and the computer will 
be discussed and, when possible, examined 
in depth through field trips and laboratory 
exercises. 

The method of instruction should be a 
team effort utilizing the knowledge of sys- 
tems analysts and the library science staff. 



as well as the cooperation of data processing 
and library manage^vent personnel. To sup* 
plement the team teaching approach, access 
to experiences not possible in the classroom 
must be provided through field trips, dem- 
onstrations, laboratory exercises and ven- 
dor presentations. 

Major Divisions 

Hours 
Labora- 
Class tory 

I Introduction to Library 

Automation 2 4 

II. Application to Computers to* 
Library Automation- An 
Overview 2 6 

III. Information Center Concept 2 3 

IV. Information Storage and 

Retrieval 4 5 

V. Considerations in Library 

Automation 6 10 

VI. Case Study- MAPC 6 10 

VII. Emerging Application of 
Automation to Library 
Systems 6 9 

Total 21 48 

I. Introduction to Library Automation 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the size of the body of re- 
corded information within various dis- 
ciplines 

2. List the major factors that have con- 
tributed to the current explosion of in- 
formation 

3. Identify the basic terms of information 
processing including transmission, 
evaluation, selection, analysis, index- 
ing, storage, correlation, retrieval, dis- 
semination, utilization, record, file, 
classification, browsing, batch, remote, 
data and document 

4. Define classic library problems and de- 
scribe possible causes 

5. Itemize and define the fundamental file 
problems in the average library 

6. Describe the fundamental operation of 
indexing and the methods of recogniz- 
ing, selecting, identifying and arrang- 
ing data to facilitate processing 

Bl Units of Instruction 
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1. Information explosion 

a. Technical periodicals-^^ r—-^ 

b. Quantity and quality 

2. Statements of information problems 

a. Increasing costs of information pro- 
cessing 

b. Storage costs 

c. Transmission costs 

d. Hardware and software costs 

3. Terminology 

a. Files, records, lists, bits of informa- 
tion, coding 

b. Computer personnel definitions vs. 
librarian definitions 

4. Classic library problems 

a. Manpower shortage 

b. Economic costs 

c. Complex files 

d. Obsolescence 

e. National and linguistic differences 
C. Laboratory 

1. Draw a systems flow chart of an exist- 
ing order processing system from a 
narrative description 

2. Participate in a group interview with a 
library manager to gather data on 
transaction volumes and problems that 
need automating, and frora these data 
draft a basic report on the need to 
mechanize 

3. Prepaid a technical report of groups 
currently involved in study of library 
automation 

n. Application of Computers to Library Auto- 
mation— An Overview 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student Should be 
able to: 

1. Itemize the major abstracting, index- 
ing and reference services currently in 
existence ^ 

2. Demonstrate the procedure for ai:a* 
lyzing text structure of all major refer- 
ence works 

3. Outline and discuss the procedure for 
preparing retrieval techniques 

4. Examine and describe implications of 
the advances in library automation, in- 
cluding facsimile transmission, inquiry 
devices and COM 

5. Describe techniques of processing ref- 
erence information, including KWIC, 
SLIC and on-line display devices 

6. Describe the batch and on line systems 
including limitations and advantages of 
each 



7. Describe the technique to prepare a 
coRipMter-generated book catalog 

S. Outline the major economic considera- 
tions in determining feasibility of auto- 
mating an operation 

9. Describe the current projects involv- 
ing library automation, including 
Index Medicus, Marc I and 11, and Ohio 
College Library Center 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Basic automated library operations 
J. Bookkeeping operations 

b. Machine-readable catalogues 

c. Computer-generated lists; e.g., new 
books, bibliographies 

d. Circulation control 

e. Catalog card production 

f. Purchase orders 

2. Projects and experiments in library 
au ' nation 

a. National Library of Medicine — In- 
dex Medicus 

b. Library of Congress and British Na- 
tional Bibliography — MARC 

c. New York State Libraries — fac- 
simile transmission 

d. Ohio College Library Center - re- 
gional center 

C. Laboratory 

- 1 . Prepare a 50 to 150-v;ord snyopsis of a) 
the MA^ II Project, b) the Index 
Medicus project 

2. Write a narrative description of an 
automated acquisition system from 
existing flow charts 

3. Field trip— circulation control system 

4. Field trip— LC machine-readable cata- 
log distribution 

m. Information Center Concept 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Demonstrate famDiarity with the sta- 
tistical nature of English words for the 
purpose of coding data 

2. Demonstrate an ability to systematic- 
ally abbreviate English words 

3. Demonstrate knowledge of superim- 
posed c'jding 

4. Code ('sta for inclusion in automated 
file^ 

5. Describe information retrieval tech- 
nique;) in an automated microfilm sys- 
tem 

6. Detai, an aperture card application to 
an order system 
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B, Units of Instruction 

1. Functions of an information center 

a. Acqu'sition - 

b. './rfrdnization 

c. Analysis 

d. Synthesis 

e. Storage and retrieval 

f. Dissemination 

2. Identiflcation of users 

a. Material required and recom* 
mended 

b. Material for research 

c. Bibliographic services 

d. Current jv-vnals 

e. Browse s 

3. Quantity of information needed 

4. Access to material stored 

5. Processing and maintaining of data 

6. Availability of mechanized equipment 

7. Services and products available 

8. Methods of coding data 

C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip— vendor's office or machine- 
record show to be exposed to current 
technology in data processing equip- 
ment 

2. Develop portfolio of available data 
processing devices from advertise- 
ments and news articles 

IV. Information Storage and Retrieval 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe and demonstrate knowledge 
of microfilm and image handling equip- 
ment and techniques 

2. Identify data storage media: paper 
tape, magnetic tape, aperture cards, 
edge-punched cards, punched cards, 
magnetic disks and microform 

3. Describe the application of information 
technology to the processing of data in 
library operation 

4. List the major vendors of data pro* 
cessing equipment 

5. Prepare a basic cost-benefit study us- 
ing an automated system for an 
operation, with emphasis on identify- 
ing major cost factors 

6. Describe file maintenance considera- 
tions in a circulation control systan 

7. Outline the criteria for evaluating the 
effectiveness of information retrieval 
systems 

B. Units ot Instruction 
1. Tools available 
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a. Manual card catalog 

b. Edge-punched cards 

c. Mechanical imprinters 

d. Punched card 

e. Paper tapes 

f. Magnetic tapes, drums, disks and 
cards 

g. Microfilm; e.g.. microfiche, micro- 
film, aperture cards 

2. Techniques of retrieval 

a. KWIC method (Key Word in Con- 
text) 

b. SLIC method (Selective Listing in 
Combination) 

c. Chain indexing 
C. Laboratory 

1. Field trip— computer center to view 
application of the use of a computing 
system in a library operation; also 
demonstrations of available I/O nfledia; 
e.g., paper tape, COM (Computer^ut- 
put Microfilm), OCR (Optical Char- 
acter Reader), CRT (Cathode Ray 
Tube) 

2. Given an alphabetic list of book titles, 
generate an index in the KWIC format. 

3. Field trip*- distributor of microform 
equipment; available technology and 
indexing techniques to retrieve data 
stored in microform 

V. Considerations in Library Automation 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Discuss the application of punched 
cards and punched card equipment to 
catalog production 

2. Relate the following terms to library 
files and systems: input, processing, 
storage, output and file maintenance 

3. List the publications that dr;cuss use 
of information processing technology 
in library operations 

4. Approximate the costs of the applica- 
tion of computer technology to basic li- 
brary operations 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Input 

a. Data requirements 

b. Code design 

c. Forms design 

d. Data collection 

(1) Devices 

(2) MethdU5 available 

2. Output 

a. Requirements 



b. Report design 

3. Files 

a. Availability and cost of storage 
media 

b. Complexity of system design in* 
volved ^ 

(1) Speed necessary to retrieve 

(2) Arrangement of records for ac- 
cess 

(3) Volume that medium can hold 

4. Controls and security 

a. Management 

b. Audit 

c. File 
C. Laboratory 

1. Case study-- computer produced book 
catalog 

a. Document using tools pf systems 
analysis 

b. Prepare examples of input data 

c. Describe necessary programs 

d. Describe necessary files 

e. Describe reporting and control sys- 
tems 

f. Describe file maintenance require- 
ments 

2. Operate computing system and peri- 
pherals under supervision with pro- 
vided programs and data from existing 
documentation 

VI. Case Study— MARC (Machine-Readable 
Cataloging) 

A. ' Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the role of advanced opera- 
tions analysis techniques as applied to 
library systems; e.g., Critical Path, 
PERT, systems simulation and fore- 
casting 

2. Describe the steps in preparation and 
implementation of the MARC II pro- 
grams: a) systems analysis, b) file de- 
sign philosophy, c) program planning, 
d) data coding and e) documentation 
requirements 

3. Define file maintenance and retrieval 
techniques of the MARC project 

4. Describe hardware, software, user 
programs and personnel as functional 
elements of the MARC system 

5. Assess the costs and benefits of imple- 
menting the MARC 11 system in a re- 
gional library 

B. Units of Instruction 
1. MARC I 



2. MARC II 

3. MARC I and MARC 11 comparisons 

4. Ability to utilize various machines, 
modifiable to local conditions 

5. File structure 

a. Standardization with flexibility 

b. Tag identification for retrieval 

c. Record format 
C. Laboratory 

1. Philosophy and techniques of MARC 

a. Tagging of data elements 

b. Statistical file analysis (GENESIS) 

c. Informational retrieval (MARC re- 
trievers) 

2. Format of MARC record to prepare 
bibliographic data 

a. Load 

b. Edit 

c. Maintenance 

d. Index processing 
eT Report generating 

VII. Emerging Application of Automation to 
Library Systems 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Evaluate technological advances for 
local application 

2. Communicate with information pro- 
cessing specialists relative to library 
needs and systems 

3. Read and understand technical reports 
produced by an individual ot groups 
that concern the application of com- 
puter and information processing tech- 
nology to library operations 

4. Describe the need for national and re- 
gional systems 

5. Describe possible locations for data 
storage in inter-institution systems 

6. Evaluate the emerging applications as 
to their ability to meet the goals of the 
local library 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Implementation of MARC 

2. Shared cataloging systems 

3. Remote catalog access 

4. Remote circulation control system 

5. Acquisition system 

6. Catalog production 

7. U. S. Army— TISA project, develop 
service to inform librarians of tech- 
nology available and needed 

C. Laboratory 

1. Describe the files necessary for an on- 
line circulation control system and de- 



scribe the capabilities and limitations 

2. Document, with systems flow charts, 
an acquisition system with on-line cap- 
abilities 

3. Work with a group to develop a report 
on how a project like TISA can assist 
the local library 

Texts and References 

BKCKKU. ALA Bulletin. 

BKCKKK. Wihon Library Bulletin. 

BKCKKK and HAYKS. Information Storage and RetnevoL 

Tools, Elements, Theories. 
BKLLOMV. ALA Bulletin. 
BOURNE. Methods of Information Handling. 
JBURKHALTEK. Case Studies in Systems Analysts in a 

University Library. 
CHAMIS. Special Library. 
COX KT AL. The Computer and the Library. 
DKGENNARO. Journal Library Automation. 
Gull. Library Resources and Technical Services. 
HAYKS. The Concept of an On-Line Total Library System, 
HAYKS. ALA Bulletin. 
KIMKEK. Automation in Libraries. 
KOUNTZ. Journal Library Automation, 
Parker. WUson Library Bulletin. 
TRUESWKLL. College and Research Library. 
WaITE. Wilson Library Bulletin. 



Related Media 

City College of New York, Audiovisual Center, School of 
Business and Public Administration, 17 Lexington 
Ave., N.Y. 10010. 

Automaticlnformation Retrieval 13min., 16 mm., sound, 
color, no date. 

Film Associates, 11559 SanU Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90024. 

The Computer Revolution. 24 min., 16 mm., sound, color, 
1968. 

Indiana University, Audiovisual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
47401. 

Universal Machine. 29 min., 16 mm., b & w., 1962. 

International Business Machines (Contact nearest office) 

Information Retrieval 18 min., 16 mm., sd., color. 1961. 

Systems. 14 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1969. 

What is EDP? 16 min., 16 mm., sd.. color. 1961. 

Modern Talking Pictures, 3 East 54th St., New York, N.Y.. 
10022 (ConUct nearest office) 

The Computer and You, 22 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1968. 

Time-Life Films, 43 W. 16th St., New York, N.Y. lOOll. 
The Ultimate Machine. (Senes: Life Around Us)'28 min., 
16 mm., sd., colon 1968. 
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SUPERVISED WORK EXPERIENCE 
Hours Per Week 

Class. 1; Laboratory. 12 
Description 

The primary objective of this course is to 
provide the student with carefully planned 
and closely supervised field work in at least 
two different types of libraries or media 
centers. By working under actual library 
conditions, students are given the oppor- 
tunity for a variety of learning experiences 
structured to combine theory with practice. 

The work experience program should ex- 
tend for eight weeks in each of two different 
types of libraries. During the eight weeks 
the student should work in at least two, 
preferably three, different areas such as 
technical processes, public service, refer- 
ence services and media servic**s. This divi- 
sion of activities wUl provide wide exposure 
and an overall view of the various opera- 
tions of the library or media center. 

During the 17-week semester, the stu- 
dent should spend a minimum of 12 hours 
per week in the participating libraries. One 
hour per week also should be arranged for a 
seminar or individual conference with the 
faculty supervisor for the purpose of discus- 
sion and evaluation of the work experience 
and to develop an understanding of employ- 
er-employee relationships. Techniques for 
effective management and guidance of non- 
professional staff in a working situation will 
be emphasized. 

There should be a final evaluation of the 
student*s learning activities, performance 
and attitudes by the supervising librarians 
at the termination of each eight-week seg- 
ment. These evaluations should be dis- 
cussed with the student so that he is aware 
of his particular strengths and weaknesses 
and can begin his career with a more com- 
Crete concept of hirttself. 

Because of the wide variety of library fa- 
cilities, and consequently purposes and 
services, of these different institutions, de- 
viations from the suggested course outline 
often will occur, but the primary objectives 
of the work experience should be main- 
tained. 



Major Divisions (jOrder is not significant) 

Labora* 

Class tory 

1. Technical Processes 4 48 

IL Public Services 4 48 

III. Readers' Services 4 48 

IV. Media Services 4 48 

V. Final Seminar and 

Evaluation 4 — 

Total 20 192 

I. Technical Processes 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Given a list of order requests, check 
shelf list, on-order and other in-house 
files and indicate if the library has the 
title in the collection or on order 

2. Complete bibliographic information for 
ordering titles and prepare order 
forms 

3. Receive materials delivered to the li- 
brary and maintain the in-house order 
file 

4. Catalog and physically prepare a 
variety of print and nonprint materials 
for shelving 

5. File cards in the public catalog 

6. Prepare cross-reference cards for the 
public catalog 

2. Prepare information in machine-read- 
able form for automated records 

8. Assist in the preparation or revision, 
or both, of departmental manual for 
clerical and non-professional staff 
B. Laboratory— work experience 

1. Acquisitions 

a. Print materials— books 

(1) Bibliographic searching 

(2) Ordering and receiving proce " 
dures 

(3) Record maintenance 

b. Print materials— periodicals and 
vertical file 

(1) Ordering and receiving proce- 
dures 

<2) Record maintenance 

c. Media materials 

(1) Ordering and receiving proce- 
dures 

(2) Record maintenance 

2. Cataloging 

a. Print materials 

b. Media materials 



c. Maintaining public catalog and in- 
house records 

d. Preparing information in machine- 
readable form for automated rec- 
ords 

3. Physical preparation of book and 
media materials for distribution 
C. Seminar 

1. Development of library organization 
chart 

2. Development of work-flow chart in 
technical processes department 

3. Techniques for effective management 
of clerical operations and staff in a 
technical processes department 

4. Techniq'.es for effective management 
of stock o pplies; maintenance of bind- 
ery records and inventory procedures 

5. Discussioi. of work activities and eval- 
uation of progress 

II. Public Service 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Maintain circulation records of all 
types 

2. Prepare a plan for inventory control 
and maintenance of stacks 

3. Identify and evaluate the current re- 
serve system 

4. Process interlibrary loan requests 

5. Develop a plan for the maintenance of 
materials 

6. Describe the techniques and proce- 
dures to be followed when working 
with special groups 

B. Laboratory— work experience 

1. Circulation procedures 

a. Borrower registration 

b. Charging and discharging proce- 
dures 

c. Fines and overdue and record main- 
tenance 

d. Shelving supervision and inventory 
control 

2. Reserve systems and selective dissem- 
ination of information 

3. Interlibrary loan procedure 

4. Materials conservation 

a. Print 

b. Media materials 

5. Procedures for working with special 
groups 

a. Disadvantaged 

b. Handicapped 

c. Homebound 
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d* Specialized groups of professionals 
c. Institutionalized groups 
C. Seminar 

L Discuss the major kind of records that 
are kept in regard to the distribution 
policies of the library and the relative 
merits of these records 

2. Discuss the relative advantages of the 
speciflc charging system in current use 
in the library 

3. Describe and discuss a logical and ef- 
ficient inventory control routine to fit 
the library situation 

4. Discuss the procedures for processing 
reserves 

5. Discuss the concept of selective dis- 
semination of information and the pro- 
cedures necessary to implement this 
service 

6. Discuss the factors that govern interli- 
brary loan procedures 

7. Discuss the procedures required for 
bindery preparation of materials 

8. Discuss the techniques and materials 
used in working with special groups or 
individuals 

9. Develop techniques for effective guid- 
ance of clerks and other nonprofes- 
sional staff in the performance of cir- 
culation routines 

10. Discuss work activities and evaluate 
programs and learning experience on 
the job 

IL Readers* Services 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Answer directional and simple refer- 
ence questions and refer clients to spe- 
cialists for professional assistance 

2. Instruct clientele in the use of the pub- 
lic catalogs and general reference ma- 
terials 

3. Describe the procedure to be foUowed 
in providing telephone and mail assis- 
tance to library clients 

4. Assist clients in th^^ use of special li- 
brary materials and equipment 

5. Develop a plan for the implementation 
of readers* service programs for spe- 
cial groups 

6. Assist children and young adults in the 
use of the library and help implement 
programs for them 

7. Compile bibliographic information and 
research data 



8. Design and assemble displays 

9. Assist Ux the preparation of suggested 
reading lists and special bibliographies 

B. Laboratory — work experience 

1. Information desk 

a. Directional questions 

b. Referral service 

c. Instruct clientele in use of public 
catalogs and general reference ma- 
terials 

2. Telephone and mail assistance 

a. Answer general reference questions 

b. Classify and refer inquiries to sub- 
ject specialists or reference librar- 
ians 

3. Readers* assistance 

a. Assist clientele in use of special in- 
dexes, encyclopedias and diction- 
aries 

b. Answer simple reference questions 

c. Assist clientele in the use of vertical 
file materials* microforms and li- 
brary equipment 

d. Assist with interlibrary loan re- 
quests 

4. Outreach programs and special ser- 
vices 

a. Assist with the implementation of 
readers* service programs for the 
disadvantaged, institutionalized t 
homebound or handicapped 

b. Assist with special readers* service 
programs for children and young 
adults 

5. Research — bibliographic services 

a. Assist in locating and compiling bib- 
liographic information 

b. Assist in locating information and 
sources of research data 

6. Public relations service 

a. Design and assemble special dis- 
plays 

b. Assist in the preparation of special 
reading lists 

C. Seminar 

1. Discuss problems encountered in as- 
sisting clientele in using public cata- 
logs and all forms of reference materi- 
als 

2. Discuss the special readers* programs 
of the library in terms of the popula- 
tion served, program objectives and 
services rendered 

3. Discuss effective guidance and super- 
visory techniques as applied to clerks 
and other nonprofessional staff en- 
gaged in readers* service activities 

4. Discuss work activities and evaluate 

/ 



4. 




7. 
8. 



progress and learning experiences 



IV. Media Services 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Check in-house files, locate biblio- 
graphic information and prepare or- 
ders for media materials and equip- 
ment 

2. Catalog, and process media materials 

3. Maintain public media catalogs 
Select procedures for scheduling, dis- 
tribution and inventory control of me- 
dia materials and equipment 
Maintain and make minor repairs to 
media equipment and materials 
Instruct clientele in the operation of 
media equipment 

Design and produce graphic materials 
Reproduce and duplicate print and 
nonprint materials 
9. Record and duplicate recorded sound 
Laboratory— work experience 

1. Acquisition of media materials 
equipment 

a. Rental 

b. Purchase 

2. Organization of media materials 

a. Cataloging 

b. Physical preparation for circulation 

c. Maintenance of media catalog 

3. Distribution of media materials and 
equipment 

a. Scheduling 

b. Storage 

c. Inventory 

d. Statistical record keeping 

4. Operation and maintenance of media 
equipment and materials 

a. Maintenance of equipment and ma- 
terials 

(1) Preventive maintenance and 
repair 

(2) Maintenance record keeping 

b. Supervising the operation of equip- 
ment and viewing and listening cen- 
ters 



B. 



and 



(1) 



(2) 
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Scheduling preview rooms, wet 
carrels and preview-listening 
rooms 

Supervision of projectionists 
and other equipment operators 
Assisting clientele in the operation 
of photoduplication and other media 
equipment 



5. Local production of media materials 

a. Graphics design and display 

b. Reproduction and duplication 

c. Photographic production 

d. Sound recording and reproduction 

e. Display and exhibit techniques 
C. Seminar 

1. Discuss the procedures and problems 
involved with acquisition of media ma- 
terials and equipment 

2. Discuss the procedures and problems 
encountered in the organization of me- 
dia materials 

3. Discuss the procedures and problems 
involved with the scheduling, distribu- 
tion and storage of media materials 
and equipment 

4. Discuss the procedures to be followed 
in a preventive maintenance program 

5. Discuss procedures for maintaining in- 
ventory controls on materials and 
equipment 

6. Develop techniques for effective guid- 
ance and supervision of media clerks 
and other non- professional staff 

7. Discuss procedures and problems en- 
countered in the process of producing 
media materials 

8. Discuss work activities and evaluate 
progress and learning experience on 
the job 



V. Final Seminar and Evaluation 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Define his role and responsibilities as a 
member of the library manpower team 

2. Identify the elements of basic supervi- 
sion of staff 

3. Explain library procedures, policies 
and objectives within each department 
of the libraries in which he worked 

4. Identify terminology unique to the li- 
brary 

5. Identify the variety of materials 
housed in a library 

6. Identify attitudes that are essential to 
the "service" concept 

7. Prepare a resume 

B. Seminar 

1. Discussion of work attitudes 

a. Job responsibilities 

b. Responsibilities to fellow workers, 
employer and clientele 

2. Summary and discussion of effective 
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management and supervisory tech- 
niques in a variety of situations 

3, Preparation of resume, and applying 
and interviewing for a position 

4* Discussion and written evaluation of 
job performance and attitudes by su- 
pervising librarians and faculty in- 
structor 

Texts and References 

BISHOP. Dynamic Supervision. 

Paul. Short Course in Skilled Supernsioji. 

WILSON. Improving Super vistory SkilU^ 



Career Elective 



L Objectives of Children*s Services 



CHILDREN'S LIBRARY SERVICES 
Hours Per Week 
f Class, 3 



Description 

This course is designed to acquaint the li- 
brary technical assistant with services for 
children in the elementary or middle school 
library or in the public library. Procedures 
and techniques for working with children 
are emphasized. The course will offer an in- 
troduction to authors and illustrators, back- 
ground knowledge of children's interests 
' and an overview of all media. School library 
programs and the dutits required for giving 
service at this level are emphasized. 

Students will be expected co acquire an un- 
derstanding of the kinds of services and 
programs which are relevant to the inter- 
ests and needs of children. Thev will assist 
in the preparation of programs for individ- 
uals, small groups and large groups of chil- 
dren as well as for parents and community 
agencies concerned with the development of 
the child. They will be expected to assist 
with children's progi ams in both a school li- 
brary and a public library. This experience 
will help the student broaden his under- 
standing of the sources provided by the 
school library and the children's division of 
a public library. 



Major Divisions 

Hourt 
Clou 

I. Objectives of Children's 
Services 8 

II. Overview of Children's 
Books and Current Trends 10 

III. Overview of Media as it Re- 
lates to Contemporary Chil- 
dren's Programs 8 

IV. Techniques for Working 

with Children 8 

V. Other Children's Programs 8 
VL Library Service to Children 6 
Total 48 



A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Select several books that would help 
to meet the needs of children; create 
an index file of these books and make 
notations as to the age level of each 
book; and, include a brief evaluation of 
each book 

2. Select a variety of media materials 
which can be used for guidance in a 
discussion with children and explain 
how these materials could be used with 
small and large groups of children 

3. Examine a floor plan for a children's 
department in a public library and note 
the size of the collection, the necessary 
seating, shelving and lounging areas 
and facilities for using a variety of 
audiovisual materials 

4. Compile a list of 20 books which are 
essential for a school or child's library 
using current tools such as Childreris 
Catalog and Books for the Elementary 
School Library 

5. Prepare a list of suggestions for 
parents to help their child develop an 
interest in all types of media materials 

6. Assist young children to develop an in- 
terest in books by helping as a volun- 
teer in a pre-school day care center 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Meeting the needs of children 

a. To achieve 

b. To know 

c. To be loved 

d. To belong 

e. To change 

f. For beauty 

g. For security 

2. Child guidance through books and 
media 

a. Reading 

b. Listening 

c. Viewing 

3. Creating an atmosphere conducive to 
meeting these needs 

a. School library 

b. Public library 

4. The library and community agencies 

a. Pi*e-school day care centers 

b. Volunteers ^ 

c. Other agencies 

5. The library and the home 



11. Overview of Children's Books and Currefit 
Trends 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify several classical and contem- 
porary authors and titles of children's 
books 

2. Compile a list of three or more picture 
books which would provide a basis for 
a beginning picture book program 

3. Compile a bibliography of folk and 
fairy tales, myths, and hero stories 
that could be used effectively in a read 
aloud program with children 

4. Compile a biWiography of animal 
story, realistic and Wography books 
that would provide stimulation for 
pleasure reading for children 

5. Prepare a list of children's information 
books that would assist them in seek- 
ing answers independently 

6. Examine several types of books in 
terms of meeting and satisfying a vari- 
ety of children's needs, and describe 
what possible effects they could have 
on children 

7. Survey the children's magazines avail- 
able at a local public library and identi- 
fy the age groups and interests to 
which they are directed 

8. List several current trends in chil- 
dren's books and programs that are ef- 
fecting a change in the "traditional" 
approach to children's programs 

9. Identify the tools that are used for lo- 
cating children's materials 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Trends in literature 

a. Picture books 

b. Folk and fairy tales, myths and hero 
stories 

c. Animal stories \ 

d. Realistic stories 

e. Poetry 

f. Biography 

g. Informational books 

2. Relating the different kinds of books to 
children's needs and interests 

3. Tools useful in locating children's ma- 
terials 

III. Overview of Media as it Relates to Contem- 
porary Children's Programs 

A. Performance Objective's 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 



1. Demonstrate a competency in the use 
of a variety of media materials and 
equipment sufficient to assist children 
in the use of these materials and 
equipment 

2. Describe how children could be moti- 
vated to use a variety of media materi- 
als in order to develop study, reading, 
listening, talking, observation, tactile, 
expressive and communicative skills 

3. View at least two children's television 
programs with a child or children and 
evaluate the programs in terms of edu- 
cational and entertainment value, or 
both, from a child's and an adult's 
viewpoint 

4. Examine several populf? comic books 
and describe what possiolegood or bad 
effects they could have on children 

B. Units df Instruction 

1. Motivating and developing compe- 
tency in the use of multimedia materi- 
als in the library 

a. Books 

b. Pamphlets 

c. Multimedia kits 

d. Periodicals 

e. Films 

f. Filmstrips and slides 

g. Pictures and prints 

h. Records and tapes 

^ 2. Mass media and its effects on children 
and children's programs 
a; Television 

b. Radio 

c. Newspapers and magazines 

d. Paperback books 

e. Comics 

f. Motion pictures 



IV. Techniques for working with children 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

v^l. Choose a story and prepare it for read- 
ing or telling to a group of children 

2. Select a story that lends itself to en- 
hancement through the use of audio- 
visual materials and present it to the 
class using these materials 

3. Introduce and read part of a picture 
story to a group of young children us- 
ing the pictures before, with and after 
the story 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Story reading and telling 
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a. When to read stories and when to 
tell them 

b. Planning and presenting a story 
hour 

c. Utilization of media materials and 
materials for story hours 

2. Preparation and delivery of a story 

3. Book talks and book discussions 

a. Planning and presenting a book talk 
and book discussion 

b. Utilization of media materials for 
enhancement of book talks and book 
discussions 

4. Instructing children in the use of li- 
brary resources 

a. Traditional and new library skiUs 

b. Assisting individuals and small 
groups in the development of li* 
brary skills 

5. ^Plan and present a book talk and dis- 

cussion using a variety of media ma- 
terials to enhance the presentation 

6. List the library skills that should be 
taught to children at various age levels 
and explain how these skills should be 
taught on an individual basis and with 
a small group of children 

■>» 

V. Other Children's Programs 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Assist in the preparation of a reading 
program in a public or school library 

2. Read a story animated with puppets 
and present it to an audience of chil- 
dren as a class project 

3. Assist in the planning and presenta- 
tion of an unusual program that will be 
exciting to a pre-school group of chil- 
dren in a day care center 

4. Develop a program to promote a par- 
ticular observance such as National Li- 
brary Week 

B. Units of Instruction 
L Reading programs 

2. Community outreach programs 

3. Awards and observances 

VL Library Service to Children 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

L From visits to public libraries, compile 
a minimum list of equipment, materials 



and facilities necessary for implemen- 
tation of a children's program 

2. Describe the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the library technical assistant as 
an assistant to a children's librarian in 
a public library 

3. Visit a school lib ry or media center 
and list the facilities, equipment and 
materials provided therein 

4. Define the duties and responsibilities 
of the library technical assistant in a 
school library or media center 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Public libraries 

a. Equipment, facilities and materials 
necessary for effective children's 
programs 

b. Duties required of library technical 
assistants 

2. School libraries 

a. Standards fof school libraries 

b. Equipment, materials and facilties 
for effective support of the school 
program 

c. Duties required of library technical 
assistants 

Te:^t8 and References 

BOYD, JESSIE and OTHERS. BookM, Libraries, and You. 
BRODERICK, DOROTHY M. An Introduction to ChUdren*$ 

Work m Public Librarit^. 
GILLESPIE. JOHN and LEMBO. DIANA. Introducing 

BookSt a Guide for the Middle Grades. 
JACOBS. LELAND. ED. U$xng Literature With Young 

Children. 

^LARRICK. NANCY. A Parent'i Guide to Children*$ Booki. 
PALOVIC. LORA and GOODMAN. EUZABETH B. The 

Elementary School Library in AcHon, 
SAWYERS, FRANCES C. Summoned by Booki. 
TREUND. ROBERTA B. Open the Book 

Related Media 



American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St.. Chicago. 
111. 

And Something More. 28 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color, 1964. 
At the Center. 20 min., 16 mm., sd.. color. 1971. 

Lively Art of Picture Books, 45 min., 16 mm., sd., color. 
1964. 

Children s Council. 175 Fifth Ave., New York. N.Y. 

Pleasure Is Mutual 24 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color, 1966. 

General Aniline and Film. New York. N.Y. 

How to Use a Library. 35 transparencies. 8" x 10". color 
with overlays. 1965. 
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Library Kilmstrip Center. Wichita. Kan. 

Books Talk Back, 35 mm. I'llmbtrip. 50 fr., sd.. color. 1967. 

MHJraw Hill. New York. N.Y. 

Tka School Library Senes, 35 mm.. 6 ftlm strips, color. 
1965. 

Weston Woods. Weston, Conn. 
Ezra Jack Keats. 8 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 
Robert McCloskey. 18 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 1965. 
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General Edacatlon Courses 

COMMUNICATIONS I 

Hours Per Week 

Class. 3 

Description 

This course stresses the analysis and syn- 
thesis of structural components of basic 
communications skills as they relate to the 
whole message. Lecture, discussion and 
demonstration sections will emphasize the 
four basic communication areas of reading, 
listenings speaking and writing in the pro- 
cess of exposition. 

This course explores the similarities and 
differences m basic comn>unicauon skills. 
Reading and listening are emphasized as re- 
ception functions; speaking and writing are 
demonstrated as transmission functions. 
However, the course work illustrates the 
similarity in basic components of expository 
communications: organizational structure, 
logical development and coherent presenta- 
tion. 

During the semester the student, as reader 
or listener, will be expected to de\nonstrate 
his ability to criticize materials for 
clarity, unity and organizational structure. 
He will be expected to present a speech 
whic>^ -vill be similarly evaluated. His writ- 
ten p. sentations will be illustrations ox his 
capability to create expository prose, cul- 
minated by a clearly documented investiga- 
tive expository paper. 

Major Divisions 

Hourt 
Ooii 



L The Whole ITessage; Process 

of Communication 2 

II. The Basio Unit of Thought; 

the Expository Sentence 10 

ni. The Basic Message, the 

Paragraph 16 

IV. The Expanded Message, 

the Essay 12 

V. The Documented Message ♦^^.e 

Research Paper 8 

Total 48 



L The Whole Message; Process of Communica- 
tion 



\ 

A. Performance Objecvives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. When given a message, analyze t 
communication process in order to 
identify the structural components of 
the whole message. 

2. When given a message, identify the 
common factors of the expository com- 
munication process of reading, listen* 
ing. speaking and writing 

3. When given a message, distinguish the 
differences between reading, list^'ning. 
speaking and writing in the erp«^;^ory 
communication process 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Skills serving similar functions in the 
four expository processes; reading lis- 
tening, speaking, writing 

^ a. Clarity of purpose 
b. Adequate command of the language 

2. Skills indigenous to the individual 
communicative processes 

a. Receiver 

(1) Assimilation 

(2) Critical evaluation 

b. Transmitter 

(1) Controlled selection of subjcK!t 

(2) Thoughtful development of 
ideas 



n. The Basic Unit of Thought; the Expository 
Sentence 

A. Performance Objectives 

— Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. When given an expository sentence, 
identify the basic ciause 

2. When given an expository sentence, 
identify the levels of generality (from 
the abstract to the concrete) of the 
modifying structures and identify the 
grammatical functions of these modi* 
fying elements 

3. Write a basic clause that incorporates 
a complete idea 

4. Write an expository sentence in which 
the basic clause is modified at the vari- 
ous levels of generality by means of a 
variety modifying structures 

5. Write an expository sentence in which 
the vocabulary effectively supports 
the purpose of the Hasic idea 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Analysis of expository sentence struc- 
ture (listening, reading functions) 
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a. The basic clause 

b. Modification of the basic clause lev- 
els of generality 

(1) Structures modifying single 
units of thought 

(a) Words 

(b) Phrases 

(c) Clauses 

(2) Structures modifying the whole 
clause 

(a) Words 

(b) Phrases 

(c) Clauses 

2. Synthesis of the basic expository sen- 
tence structure (writing, speaking) 

a. Construction of the basic clause 

(1) Exclamatory 

(2) Interrogative 

(3) Expository 

b. Modification of the basic clause, lev- 
els of generality 

(1) Grammatical requirements 

(a) Individual word modifica- 
tion 

(b) Whole clause modiiication 

(2) Vocabulary* distinctions to 
identify and clarify the purpose 

(a) Expository 

(b) Descriptive 

(c) Narrative 



III. The Basic Message; the Paragraph, 
Organizational Structure 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. When given a paragraph in written or 
oral form, identify the topic sentence 
and analyze this sentence f'^r its com- 
ponents, subject, control and support- 
ing ideas 

2. When given a paragraph in written or 
oral form, analyze it for organizational 
structure and identify this structure 
(definitive, inforiaative, explanatory, 
procedural) 

3. When given a paragraph in written '>r 
oral form, analyze it for modifying ele- 
ments identifying the levels of gen- 
erality of these elements (from the 

. general to the specific); identify the 
grammatical function served by each 
of these elements 

4. When given a paragraph in written or 
oral form, identify the transitional de- 



vises used within the paragraph 

5. Write an expository paragraph utiliz- 
ing the elements previously analyzed 

6. Present an expository speech utilizing 
the component elements of exposition, 
as well as the techniques of oral pre- 
sentation 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. The component parts of the topic sen- 
tence (receiver and transmitter func- 
tions) 

a. Subject 

b. Control 

c. Statement of supporting ideas 

2. Organization of the expository para 
graph (receiver and transmitter func 
tions) 

a. Definitive 

(1) Classification of elements 

(2) Differentiation into categories 

b. Informative 

(1) Analysis of subject matter 

(2) Logical division by classifica- 
tion 

c. Explanatory 

(1) Analysis of subject matter 

(2) Logical division by classifica- 
tion 

d. Procedural 

(1) Analysis of subject matter 

(2) Chronological division into 
categories 

3. Modification of the Expository para- 
graph (receiver and transmitter func- 
tions) 

a. Coordination 

b. Subordination 

(1) Levels of generality 

(2) Connectives 

(a) Word 

(b) Phrase 

(c) Clause 

(d) Punctuation 

c. Transitional techniques 

(1) Repetition 

(2) Pronoun references 

(3) Summary 

(4) Connectives 

(5) Techniquesof oral presentation 

IV. The Expository Essay, Receiver (analysis) 
and Transmitter (synthesis) Functions 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 
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1. Efficiently research as to focus upon a 
subject for an expository prose pre- 
sentation 

2. Organize the supportive material for 
the topic, utih^zing accepted outliiiing 
procedures 

3. Identify the organizational structure of 
oral or written expository essays: the- 
sis* supporting elements. Iransitional 
devices* conclusion. Judge the value of 
the supporting material to the thesis 
according to criteria established for 
expository prose 

4. Create expository essays in written or 
oral communication utilizing the pre- 
sentation technique applicable to each 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Preliminary planning 

a. A*^alysis of subject 
( ' Research 

(2) Focus 

b. Logical division 

(1) Grammatical devices 

(2) Mechanical techniques 

2. Construction of the expository essay 

a. Introducton 

(1) Introducer 

(2) Thesis 

(3) Purpose 

(4) Controlling ideas 

b. Expansion of the thesis, supporting 
paragraphs 

(1) Transitional techniques to con- 
nect paragraphs 

(a) Initial 

(b) Internal 

(c) Final 

(2) Expression of topic 

(a) Division 

(i) Topic sentence 

(ii) Support sentences 

(b) Generality levels 

(i) Coordinate 

(ii) Subordinate 

c. Completion 

(1) Summary of thesis 

(2) Conclusions 

3. Presentation techniques of oral ex- 
pository prose 

a. Extemporaneous 

b. Read 



V, The Research Paper- 
A. Performance Objectives 



Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Determine a topic suitable for a re- 
search paper and develop it into a the 

^IJtilize library resources in the pre- 
paration of a paper 

3. Develop a preliminary organizational 
_ pattern for a research paper 

4. Take efficient research notes 

5, Organize supporting material 

6, Write a research paper which is struc- 
turally and mechanically correct 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Topic 

a. Preliminary research for selection 

b. Focus 

2. Research (receiver functions) 

a. Working bibliography 

b. Preliminary outline 

c. Note-taking 

d. Final outline 

3. Writing the paper (transmitter func- 
tions) 

a. First draft 

b. Final draft 

(1) Standard format requirements 

(a) Cover 

(b) Title page 

(c) Outline 

(d) Paper 

(e) Bibliography 

(2) Footnotes 

(a) Source 

(b) Explanatory 

(3) Bibliography 

(4) Other source material 

(a) Charts 

(b) Diagrams 

(c) Illustrations 



Texts and References 

BUEHLER and LINKUGEL. Speech Ommunicatioru 
DEANand BRYSON. Effective Conimunications. 
ELSBREE and BRACHGR. Heath's College Handbook of 

Composition. 
CMLO and lilUK. Shaping CoUege Writing. 
GL BER. Effective English. 

GRIFFIN and POTKEt. StvAenrj Strategies: Writing for 
College. 

HAYAKAWA. Language in Thought and Action. 
HIBBS. Writing:Fact and Imagination. 
KAPSTEIN. Expository Prose: An Analytic Approach. 
Lee. Library Resources: How to Research and Write a 
Paper. 

LEGETT. MEAN onrf CHARVAT. Prentice J JaU Hatuibook 

for Writers. 
Levy. College Workbook of Composition. 
OSTHOM. Better Paragraphs. 
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COMMUNICATIONS II 

Hours Per Week 

Class, 3 

Deacription 

This course utilizes the mechanics and dy- 
namics of group discussion to evaluate 
the mass media in American society. Lec- 
tures Will outline the basic concepts, but 
emphasis is placed on participation in the 
utilization of group discussion interaction 
techniques, primarily related to group en- 
lightenment procedures or problem-solving 
m-^^asures. The basic investigative projects 
be focused upon the mass media's im- 
pact on American society and its basic tech- 
niques and adherence to culturally accepted 
recjponsibility. 

During the semester the student will be 
expected to function positively in group dis- 
cussions acting as a leader or participant in 
enlightenment or problem-solving discus- 
sions. He will be expected to criticize both 
the group, for effective participation, and 
the subject discussion in relation to pro- 
cedural criteria. He also will be expected to 
evaluate, according to predetermined cri- 
teria, the effect of mass media on the con- 
sumer within the continuum from its origin 
until the present time. In his evaluation he 
will make use of contemporary media both 
as source material for evaluation and as 
means for presentation. 

Major Divisions 





Hours 




Clou 


I. Basic Group Discussion 


6 




II. The Mass Media; History 


3 


III. The Mass Media; the 


10 




IV. The Mass Media; the 


10 




V. The Mass Media; the 






9 


VL The Mass Media; 


10 
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L Basic Group Discussion Procedures 
A. Performance Objectives 



^^-^UpcJTTcornpletion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Serve as a leader in a group discussion 
positively functioning to encourage 
participation by all members 

2. Organize the subject matter struc 
tures necessary for a specific group 
discussion 

3. Participate positively in a group dis 
cuss ion 

4. Evaluate a group discussion accordifig 
to objective criteria 

5. Distinguish between the criteria for a 
problem -solving discussion and an en- 
lightenment discussion 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. The role of the leader 
a. In relation to himself 

. b. In relation to the participants 

c. In relation to the subject ir.alter 

d. In relation to the immediate en- 
viroiunent 

2. The role of the participant 

a. In relation to himself 

b. In relation to the participants 

c. In relation to the subject matter 

3. The role of the evaluator 

a. In relation to the participants 

b. In relation to evaluative techniques 

4. Distinctive responsibilities 

a. Enlightenment discussions 

b. Problem-solving discussions 

II. The Mass Media; History 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1 . Trace the historical origins of a specific 
medium such as television 

2. When given twro media, be able to 
identify the effect that one medium 
had upon the other at its inception 

3. Identify the basic interrelationship of 
the media in the transmission of ideas 
from their igins until contemporary 
times 

B. Units of Instruction 
1. Origins 

a. Language 

b. Written communication 

c. Transmission of the written word 

(1) Manuscripts 

(2) Pamphlets 

(3) Books 

(4) Magazines 

(5) Newspapers 

d. Transmission of the spoken word 



(1) Telegraph 

(2) Telephone 

(3) Radio 

(4) Recordinjc equipment 

e. Transmission ot the visual message 

(1) Printing 

(2) Movies 

(3) Television 

2. Effects of the media upon each other 

a. Radio-newspapers 

b. Television -radio 

c. Television -newspapers 

d. Television-movies 

e. Books-magazines 

f. Recording equipment-radio 

III. The Mass Media; Persuasive Function 
Examined by Enlightenment Discussions 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1 . When given a presentation of a specific 
medium, identify the techniques of 
propaganda 

2. When given a propaganda presenta- 
tion, identify the type of propaganda 
and evaluate its probable impact on 
the consumer 

3. When given an advertisement, identify 
the persuasive techniques utilized to 
project the message 

4. When given several presentations 
using persuasive techniques, compare 
the technique used to accomplish a 
specific purpose 

5. Identify persuasive techniques which 
have influenced the student during a 
specified period of time 

6. Effectively participate in group dis- 
cussions to criticize the persuasive 
function of the niass media 

7. Evaluate objectively the effectiveness 
of the discussions in the enlightenment 
of the group 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Propaganda techniques 

a. Political 

b. Sp.^cial interest groups 

2. Advertising techniques 

a. Commercia" 

b. Public .service 

c. Image croation 

3. Evaluation of discussion te jhM^ues b> 
critera esfablishe:! .n first unit 

a. Parti. ^jur»s 

b. Leader 

c. Subject content 



IV. The Mass Media: Informative Function Ex- 
amined by Enlightenment Discussions 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion vhe student should be 
able to: 

1. When given a speciflc presentation by 
formal educational media— television, 
movies, printed matter, recordings- 
identify the informative techniques 
used in the presentation 

2. When given a variety of presentations, 
compare the effectiveness of the use of 
each in the informative function 

3. When given a public service presenta- 
tion by the mass media, identify the in- 
formative techniques used 

4. Criticize the effectiveness of a specific 
public service presentation 

5. ^yhen given a news presentation, criti- 
cize it in regard to slant, editorializing 
and objective reporting 

6. Effectively participate in group dis- 
cussions to criticize the informative 
function of mass media 

7. Evaluate objectively the effectiveness 
of the discussions in the enlightenment 
of the group 

B* Units of Instruction 

1. Formal educational use 

a. Television 

(1) Public 

(2) Closed circuit 

b. Movies 

c. Printed matter 

(1) Movies 

(2) Books 

(3) Magazines 

(4) Newspapers 

d. Recordings 

2. Public service function of the Jnedia 

a. Documentaries ' 

b. Interviews 

c. Analyses 

d. Informal instruction 

3. News 

a. Editorializing 

b. Slanting 

c. Objective reporting 

4. Evaluation of discussion techniques by 
criteria established in first unit 

a. Participants 

b. Leader 

c. Subject content 

V. The Mass Media: Evocative Function Ex- 
amined by Enlightenment Discussions 
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A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. When given a presentation, analyze it 
to identify the dramatic, musical, and 
verbal techniques used to cause con- 
sumer focus on a specific message 

2. When given a presentation criticize, 
according to objective criteria, the 
evorative merit of the material 

3. When given a presentation, evaluate 
the effect that it will have on a specific 
group 

4. Effectively participate in a group dis- 
cussion on the criticism of the evalua- 
tive function of the media 

5. Evaluate objectively the effectiveness 
of the discussion in the enlightenment 
of the group 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. J^ocus^ 

a. Dramatic techniques 

b. Musical techniques 

c. Verbal techniques 

2. Merit 

3. Effect 

4. Evaluation of discussion by criteria de- 
termined in first unit 

a. Participants 

b. Leader 

c. Subject content 

VI. The Mass Media; Responsibility Examined 
by Problem-Solvuig Discussions 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. When given a present^on by a 
medium, identify the i«ponsibility 
theory on which it is based (i.e., laissez 
faire) 

2. When given a prcsei^tation by a me- 
dium, identify evidences of stereotyp- 
ing within the presentation 

3. When given a presentation by a me- 
dium, evaluate the effect of stereotyp- 
ing on the consumer 

4. Identify the sources of censorship of 
the media 

5. Evaluate the impact censorship has 
upon specific media 

6. Participate effectively in a problem- 
solving discussion 

7. Evaluate objectively the effectiveness 
of the discussion in resolving problems 
related to the mass media 



B. Units of Instruction 

1. Theories 

a. Lassez-faire 

b. Social responsibility 

c. Objective 

d. McLuhan, "Global Village" 

2. Stereotyping 

a. Within the presentation of the 
media 

b. By the consumer 

(1) Use 

(2) Effect 

3. Censorship 

a. Internal 

b. External 

(1) Pressure groups 
^ . (2) Federal government 

4. Evaluation of problem-solving discus- 
sion by criteria established in first unit 

a. Participants 

b. Leader 

2. Subject content 

Texts and References 

There it no de. itive textbook to correspond with the 
outUne of this couree. It it suggested thit antlytit of the 
media be used as tupplementary to the buic conoepu de- 
veloped in the printed material Current television preten- 
Utiont, movies, radio broadcasts, newspapers, magtzines, 
pamphleU, billboards and even posters and greeting cards 
can be used to illustrate utilization of techniques and 
rationale which this course is designed to criticize. 

BARNOUW. Moii C<mmunieation. 
CASTY. Ma$8 Media and Momb Man. 
Crosby and bond. The McLukan Exphnon, 
PAflUN. Communuuitums: 7%4 Tramfer of Meaning. 
GAYEUN and CASTER American Media: AdeguaU or 
Notf 

INNES. The Bim of Communication, 
NTGINNIS. The Setting of the Freeident, 1968. 
NFLUHAN. Underetanding Media. 
PACKARD. Hidden PerewuUn. 

TURABIAN. StudenVi Guide for Writing CoUege Papen. 
SUTTON and PUCKETT. A Simple Rhetoric. 
WARRINER and GRIFFITH. EngUih Gmmmar and Com- 
position. 

PETERSON and JENSEN. The Maei Meaia and Modem 
Society. 

POSTMAN. Television and the Teaching of English. 
.SCHRAMM. ResponsibHHty in Moms Communication. 
STEINBERG. Mass Media and Communication 
TUCKER. Understanding the Mass Media. 

Related Media 

Bell Telephone Company, Business Office, (ConUct nearest 
office) 

Beyond All Barriers. 28 min., 16 mm, sd., color, im. 

Encyclopaedia BnUnnica Films. 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, III. 60091. 

Newspaper Story, 17 min., 16 mm., sd.. b & w„ 1960. 
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Presidential Election*. ISmin.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w.. 1952* 

Pressure Groups. 20 min.. 16 mm., sd., b & w., 1952. 

Coronet Films. Coronet Building. Chicago. 111. 60601. 

Propaganda Techniques. 11 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 1962. 

National Education Television Fi)m Service. Audio-Visual 
Center. Indiana University. Bloomington. Ind. 

Roots of Prejudice. 30 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 1964. 

Where u Prejudice? 59 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 1966. 

McGraw HiU Textfilms. 330 West 42nd St. New York. 
N.Y. 10018. 

This Is Marshal McLuhan: The Medium Is the Message. 
54 mm.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 1968. 



HUMANITIES I 
Hours Per Week 

Class, 3 

Description 

This course, through a chronological sur- 
vey, introduces the student to the humani* 
ties. It spans the periods from primitive to 
modern through the . study of painting, 
architecture and sculpture. 

By showing the past as it existed in its 
splendor, beauty, complexity and chaos, the 
student can involve himself so he may ade- 
quately know the past, understand the 
present and look forward to the future. De* 
velopment of the student's greater self-cog- 
nizance, ability to analyze the artistic con- 
tributions of civilizations, development of 
aesthetic values, and awareness to com- 
munity and environmental artistic re- 
sources are the objectives of this course. 

Films, filmstrips, slides, au'^.io tapes, rec- 
ords rnd field trips are an integral part of 
this course and should supplement the lec- 
ture material. It is suggested that students 
become actively involved in exploring their 
immediate surroundings and their commun- 
ity for aesthetic forms in the arts. 



V. The Arts of the Modern World 12 
VI. Application and Personal 

Involvement 6 

Total 48 



I. Introduction; Defining the Humanities 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify the categories contained in 

the humanities 
2\D_escribe the forms of art 

3. Describe the difference between clas- 
sical and contemporary music 

4. Describe the characteristics of modern 
and contemporary literature 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Objectives of the course 
• 2. Forms of art 

a. Painting 

b. Architecture 

c. Sculpture 
3. Music 

a. Classical 

b. Contemporary 



II. Arts of the Ancient World 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe man*s achievements during 
the Paleolithic, Mesolithic and Neo- 
lithic periods 

2. Analyze cave art and comment on its 
significance to primitive man 

3. Differentiate the various forms of 
Near Eastern art 

4. Describe the characteristics of Egypt- 
ian painting 

5. Identify important examples of Egypt- 
ian architecture anc state chara'^eris- 
tics of same 

6. Distinguish between Dori-*, Ionic i \d 
Corinthian Greek orders, and dra^ a 
<?ample of each 

7. Describe the difference between 
Egyptian and Greek pr^inting 

8. Describe the characteristics of Greek 
sculpture of the various periods 

9. Describe the artistic a.'^complishments 
of the Roman-^ during the Etruscan, 
Republican and Empire periods 

10. Describe the difference be*v;een 



^ Major Divisions 

Hours 
Class 

L Introduction 2 

II. The Arts of the Ancient World ... 10 

HI. The Arts of the Middle Ages 8 

IV. The Artsof the^enaissance 10 
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Greek and Roman scuVcure 

11. Examine and identify examples of 
Roman architecture and describe their 
characteristics 

12. Describe catacomb art 

13. Illustrate the Basilica interior plan 

14. Analyze and note the differences be- 
tween the Latin Western church art 
and Byzantine art 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Beginning of art 

a. Paleothic period 

b. Mesolithic period 

c. Neolithic period 

2. Influence of the Ancient Near East 

a. Sumerian^art 

b. Babylonian art 
Qc Assyrian art 

d. Persian art 

e. Egyptian art 

(1) Old kingdom 

(2) Middle kingdom 

(3) New kingdom 

3. Classical world* Greek art 

a. Architecture 

(1) Doric order 

(2) Ionic order 

(3) Corinthian order 

b. Painting 

(1) Vase painting 

(2) Frescoes 

c. Sculpture 

(1) Archaic period 

(2) Transitional period 

(3) Ckssical period 

(4) Hellenistic period 
Classical world* Roman art 

a. Etruscan era 

b. Republican period 

(1) Portrait sculpture 

(2) Painting 

(3) Mosaics 

c. Empire period 

(1) Public projects 

(2) Arohitectore 

(3) Reliojf 

5. Early Christian and Byzantine art 

a. Catacomb art 

b. Arch'.ecture* the Basilica 

c. Painting and mosaics 

d. The art of illumination 

e. Sculpture 

III. Arts of the Middle Ages 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 
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1. Describe the characteristics of the 
various* periods of Medieval art 

2. Identify the major characteristics of 
Romanesque architecture 

3. View the types of religious architec- 
ture of the Romanesque period and 
iden:ify the various interior plnns 

4. View samples of religious Romanesque 
art and determine its significance in 
keeping civilization alive 

5. Examine sample pictures of Gothic 
architecture and describe its charac- 
teristics 

B. Units of instruction 

1. Medieval art 

a. Migration period 

b. Carolingian period 

c. Ottonian period 

2. Romanesque art 

a. Architecture 

(1) Churches 

(2) Cathedrals 

(3) Monastic houses 

b. Painting 

(1) Monastic style 

(2) Manuscript illumination 

c. Sculpture* stone 

3. Gothic art 

a. Architecture 

(1) Characteristics 

(2) Representative examples 
(a) Notre D&mejCat^edral 
.(b) Chartres Catnedral 

(c) Others 

b. Stained gl^ss 

c. Sculpture 

d. Painting, influence of Giotto 



IV. Arts of the Renaissance 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. View representative art worl-s of ^he 
15th Century artists and describe -Se 
style of each artist 

2. View representative art works of the 
ICtti Century and describe the style of 
each artist 

3. State the characteristics of Renais- 
sance art 

4. View representative art works of the 
Baroque period and describe their 
characteristics 

5. Identify the characteristics of Renias 
sance and Baroque architecture 

B. Units of Instruction 



1. Fifteenth Century, contributing artists 

a. Fra Angelico 

b. Van Eyck 

c. Donatello 

d. Ghiberti 

e. Others 

2. Sixteenth Century, contributing ar- 
tists 

a. da Vinci 

b. Michelangelo 

c. Raphael 

d. Titian 

e. Others 

3. Baroque period, contributing artists 

a. Bernini 

b. El Greco 

c. Rubens 

d. Hals 

e. Velasquez 

f. Rembrandt 

g. Others 

4. Architecture 

a. religious 

b. . Civic 



Arts of the Modern World 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

L Describe 19th Century art moven ents 
and identify the characteristics of each 

2. Describe 20th Century art movements 
and identify the characteristics of each 

3. Develop a diagram illustrating the 
origm aqd developme'^t of modem 
architecture 

4. Identify the characteristics of modern 
sculpture 

B. Units of Instruction 

\ Nineteenth century 

a. Romanticism 

b. Realism 

c. Impressionism 

d. Post-imprensionism 

2, Twentieth Ci^ntury 

a. Fauvism 

b. Cubism 

c. Futurism 

d. Dada 

e. Surrealism 

f. Expressionism 

g. Abstract expressionism 

h. Op-art 

i. Pop art 

j. Environmental art 

3. Modern architecture 
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a. Louis Sullivan, art noveau 

b. Frank Lloyd Wright, organic archi- 
tecture 

c. Le Corbusier, international style 

d. Walter Gropius— Bauhaus design 
4. Modern sculpture 

a. Barlach 

b. Brancusi 

c. Calder 

d. Moore 

e. Others 



VI. Applicution and Personal Involvement 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Visit local museums and analyze and 
compare representative art works of 
the various periods 

2. View contemporary art works and 
compare various artists* media ap- 
proaches in treating a subject or idea 

3. Visit various areas of his community 
and compare styles with classical char- 
acteristics 

4. Photograph representative samples of 
community architecture: business, in- 
dustrial, institutional, civic, religious 
and residential, and analyze the func- 
tional and decorative qualities 

5. Evaluate progress and results ob- 
tained in Units I through V 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Individual student projects 

a. Planning 

b. Execution 

2. Explanation of projects to groups or 
class * 

3. Evaluation 

Texts and References 

BAUR. Revolution and Tradition in Modem American Art. 

Clark. Civilization. 

CLEAVER. Art, An Jntroduction. 

DE'LA CHOIX anrf TANSEY. A.i. Through < he Ages. 

DE LONG. Art in the Humanities. 

DUDLEY and FARlCV.nc Humamties 

GOMRRICH. The Story of Art. 

HAIJSER. The Social History of Art. 

J ANSON aw/KEKMAN. A History of Art and Music. 

MUNRO. The Encyclopedia of Art. 

ROSE. Americav Art Since 1900 

SEDWICK. Discovering Modem Art. 

SYPHER. Art History, An Anthology of Modem Criticism. 

Related M^ia 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp.. Wilmette, 111. 
60091. 



Humanities, What Are Theyf 28 min., 16 mm., sd., 
color. 

Eye Cale House, Inc., 1 46 01 Archer Avenue. Jtmaict. N. Y. 

11435. 

Images and Imagxnaixon: Seeing Creativity^ 35 min., 
filmstrip. set of 4 filmstrips, sd., color 

"Reflections of New York" 

"Sidewalks" 

"The Strange Country" 

"The Picture Window" 

U'arning Corporation of America. 711 Fifth Avenue. New 
York. N.Y. 10022. 

Western Civilization: Majesty and Madness, series of 10 
films, approx. 25 min. each. 16 mm., sd.. color. 

Time Life Films. 43 West 16th Street. New York. N Y 
10011 

CtmlizatwH, serj. s of 13 films. 52 min. each. 16 mm., sd.. 
color. 

"Grandeur and Obedience'* 

"Heroic Materialism** 

"Man- the Measure of All Things" 

"Protest and Conrtmunication** 

"Romance and Reality** 

"The Fallacies of Hope"* 

"The FVozen World" 

"The Greut Thaw" 

"The Hero as Artist** 

"The Light of Experience** 

"The Pursuit of Happiness**- 

"The Smile of Reason" 

"The Workshop of Nature" 

Frajik Llcyd Wright (Architecture). 30 min.. 16 mm., sd.. 
b & w. 

/ Think in Shapes tUenry Moore- Sculpture) 31 min.. 16 
mm., sd., color. 

Warren Schloat Productions. Inc.. Pleas.- ntville. NY. 
10570. 

Lwes of the Old Masters, 35 mm., filmstrip,. set of 5 
filmstrips. sd.. color. 

"El Greco" 

"Goya" 

"Michelangelo" 
"Rembrandt" 
'•Van Gogh" 

The Art of Seeing, 35 mm., filmstrip. set of 6 filmstrips. 
sd.. color. 

"Color" 

"How to Use Your Eyes" 

"Lines" 

"Shapes" 

"Space" 

"The Art of Seeing" 



HUMANITIES II 

Hours Per Week 

Class. 3 



Detcription 

This course is a continuation of "Humani- 
ties I." It covers the fundamentals and the 
development of music from ancient to con- 
temporary times. It also includes modem 
and contemporary literature. 

Since the purpose of this course ♦s to 
guide the listener in his search for musical 
understanding and enjoyment, it may be 
helpful to begin with the fundamental con- 
cepts of music followed by contemporary 
music and then work in chronological order. 
A student's enthusiasm may be greatly 
enhanced in this course if his current con- 
tact with music is emorced and made rele- 
vant in the beginning oi the course. 

One of the prime considerations of "Hu- 
manities ir* is listening to music. Therefore, 
a representative number of recordings is 
essential to effective instruction. Informa- 
tive illustrations, visual aids and diagrams 
should be incorporated to stimulate student 
interest. 

The final po.Hion of this humanities course 
offers an exposure to various literary forms 
of the modern and contempory era. 
Through contact with literary works the 
student can have another avenue to ex- 
press his attitudes and feelings and to de- 
velop sensitivity. 

Major Divisions 

Hour$ 
Oass 



I. Fundamental Concepts of Music .. 4 

II. Musicof the Ancient World 2 

III. Music ofthe Middle Ages 2 

IV. Music ofthe Renaissance 4 

V. Music of the Modern World 10 

VI. Modern and Contemporary 

American Literature 12 

VII. Application and Personal 

Involvement 12 

Total 48 



I. Fundamental Concepts of Music 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon rumpletion the student should be 
able to; 

1. Recognize the elements of music 
(rhythm, melody, harmony and tone 
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color) by identifying them in represen- 
tative samples of music 

2. Describe the four groupings of musical 
instruments 

3. Recognize the sounds of the various 
musical instruments by identifying 
them in representative works of music 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Elements of music 

a. Rhythm 

b. Melody 

c. Harmony ' 

d. Tone color 

2. Musical instruments 
a. String instruments 

b*. Wind instruments _^ 

c. Percussion instruments 

d. Independent instruments 



IL Music of the Ancient World 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the instruments iised in early 
music 

2. Listen to early Christian music and de- 
fine the Gregorian chant and mono* 
phony 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Greek music 

a. Early vocal 

b. Early instrumental 

c. Pythagoreanism 

2. Early Chris^n music 

a. The earl^Klass 

b. Gregorian chant (plainsong) 



IIL Music of the Middle Ages 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify and describe the various 
forms of early Medieval music 

2. Listen to representative samples of 
polyphonic music and describe it 

3. Describe the characteristics and ac- 
complishments in Gothic music 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Early Medieval music 

a. The plainsong 

b. The conductus 

c. The versus 

d. The sequentia 

2. Romanesque music^ advanced poly- 



, phony 

3. Gothic music, refinement of rhythm 



IV. Music of the Renaissance 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
- able to: 

L Describe the differences between 
sacred and secular music 

2. Listen to some examples of opera 
music and describe the types 

3. Compare the music of a representative^ 
number of Baroque composers, deter- 
mine the differences in their music and 
state their contributions 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Renaissance style 

a. Sacred music 

b. Secular music 

2. Baroque style 

a. Opera 

b. Other vocal music 

c. Instrumental music 

d. Musical contributors 

(1) Monteverdi 

(2) Vivaldi 

(3) Bach 



(4) Others 




V. Music of the Modern World 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Listen to some representative music of 
^he classical style and determine the 
progress in orchestral music 

2. Describe the major contributions 
toward musical style during the classi- 
cal period 

3. State the major contributions of a rep- 
resentative number of classical com- 
posers 

4. Define abstract ^.nd program music 

5. Determine the contributions of the Ro- 
mantic composers 

6. Describe the various kinds of contem- 
porary music and identify its charac- 
teristics 

B. Units of Instruction 
1. Classical style 

) a. Chamber music and instruments 
h. Orchestral music and instruments 
c. Musical contributors 
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(1) Mozart 

(2) Haydn 

(3) Beethoven 

(4) Others 

2. Romantic style 

a. Opera, 

b. Abstract music 
Program music 

d. Musical contributors 
(1) Schubert 
(2] Berlioz 
(3)i Chopin 

Mendelssohn 
l5)^ Schumann 
(6) Others 

3. Contemporary style 

a. Jazz, schools of jazz 

b. Experimental music, Stravinsky, 
others 

c. Electronic music, Babbitt, others 

d. Computer music 

e. Other 



VI. Modern and Contemporary American 
Literature 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Read various kinds of modern end con- 
temporary American literature and 
define novel, short story, poem and 
play 

2. Describe the significance of each form 
of literature 

3. Analyze a representative number of 
literary works and describe how they 
relate to life 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Novel 

2. Short Story 

3. Poems 

4. Plays 

5. Other 

VIL Application and Personal Involvement 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Attend area concerts and/or listen to 
representative recordings and com- 
pare various classical selections with 
contemporary works 

2. Analyze the elements of music and die 
the characteristics of each 

3. Identify various musical forms 



4. Describe the characteristics of classi- 
cal and contemporary music 

5. Evalua^te progress and results attained 
in 1 through 4 

6. Write a short story, poem or play and 
read or act it out to the class 

B. Units of Instruction ^ 

1. Individual student projects 

a. Planning 

b. Execution 

2. Explanation of projects to class groups 
or class 

3. Evaluation 

Texts mod References 

ALTKNnKRND. Exploring Literature. 
HANTA anrf SAn KKWHITK. Dtsroi^ry azid Response 
C()PLANr>. What to Listen for m \fusic. 
DK LlSLR and OTHERS. The Personal Response to Lit- 
erature. 

(iOUlJ) tfnc/KlEFKK. The Western Hunznttves. 
MESSEROLE and OTHERS. ED. American Literature 

Tradition and Innovation. 
SIMGNSGN. Tno: A Book of Stones, Plays and Potmsr—^ 
ULRICH. Music; A Design for Listening. 
Ul.RrCH ofwiPISK. A History ofMusic and Musical Style. 
Walter. Men and Music in Western Culture. 

ReUted Media 

Listening Library,, 1 Park Avenue. Old Greenwich, Conn. 
06870, 

An Audio- Visual History of J&z, 35 mm., films trip, set of 
4 filmstrips. sd.. color. 

"Chicago- Golden Age of Jazz" 

"From Be bop Till Today" 

"New Orleans— Birth of Jazz" 

"The Years When Swing was King" 

An AudiO'Vtsual History of Music, 35 mm., filmstrip. set 
of 8 filmstrips. sd.. color. 

"Early Romanticism" 

"From the Beginnings^ Through the Middle 
Ages" 

"Into the Twentieth Century" > 
"Later Romanticism" ^ 
"Music of Our Time" 
"The Age of Baroque" 
"The Classical Age" 
"The High Renaissance" 

Recommended Listening (Music) 

BACH; "Mass in B Minor"; Steber. Elias. Verreau. Cross; 
Ormandy. Philadelphia Orchestra; Columbia Records. 

BEETHOVEN: "Moonlight SonaU", Horowitz; Victor 
Records. 

BEETHOVEN: "Ninth Symphony"; Bernstein. New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Columbia Records. 

CHOPIN: "Polonaises" (selections); Frankh Vox Records. 

COPLAND: "Appalachian Spring"; Copland, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; Victor Records. 
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DKBI'SSKN "U Mer": Szell. Cleveland Orchestri. Eric 
Records. 

GKRSHWIN- -Por^ and BeM** (teleetk>n«}; Originil 
Sound Track. Columbia Records. 

HANDKL: 'MeMiah": Sutherland. Bumbry. McKcllar. 
Ward; Boult. London Symphony; London Records. 

LISZT "Hungarian Rhapsody Number Two**: Paderewski: 
Arc Records. 

MENDELSSOHN: "Midsummer Night's Dream**; Kempe. 
Hoyal Philharmonic: Seraphim Records. 

MONTEVERDI- "Madrigals": Antonellmi. Rome 
Polyphonic; Victor Recorda. 

MOZART "Concerto (25) for Piano and Orchestra": 
Rubinstein. Wallenstein. RCA Victor Symphony: Victor 
Records. 

PUCCINI: Boheme*': Moffo. Tucker. Merrill: Lcinskorf. 
Home Opera: Victor Records. 

RACHMANINOFF: "Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini**: 
Rubinstein. Reiner. Chicago Symphony: Victor 
Records. 

RAVEL: "Bolero*': Bernstein. New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; Columbia Records. 

RIMSKY KORSAKOV: ^ Scheherazade**; Stokowaki. Lon- 
don Symphony; London Records. 

SCHUBERT: "Symphony #8 Unfinished'*; Ormandy. 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Victor Records. 

STRAUSS. J.: "Die Pledermaus**: Danon. Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra; RCA Victor Records. 

STRAVINSKY: ^Pctrouchka**; Stravinsky. Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra; Columbia Records. 

WAGNER: Tannhauser Overture**- Bernstem. New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Columbia Records. 



CULTURE AND SOCIETY 
Hours Per Week 
Class. 3 



Description 

This is a course in the application of basic 
social science fact and theory to significant 
aspects and h^(^^* tis of contemporary soci- 
ety. The Ideational 'goal of this 
course is t f the student's efficacy 
in analyzing phenomena. Through the 
process and chu.ienge of scientific observa- 
tion to the analysis of social behavior, the 
student will be able to meet present and fu- 



ture challenges in everyday living more ef- 
fectively. 

This course contains a good deal of substan- 
tive content. However, the essential em- 
phasis is on the development of the stu- 
dent^s capacity to work with fundamental 
processes: the use of speculation and hy- 
potheses, formulation of theoretical models; 
and logical and intuitive reasoning. 

Course objectives include a knowledge of 
the main features of American society and 
the ability to analyze and interpret hum a 
behavior, the nature of society and culture, 
social and cultural change, communities, 
family life, social stratification, group inter- 
action and race relations. 

Major Divisions 

Houn 
Ooii 



I. Sociology and Sciefltific Research . . 6 

II. Culture 10 

III. Culture and Personality 10 

IV. Social Organization 8 

V. Social Interaction 8 

VI. Social and Cultural Change 6 

Total 48 



I. Sociology and Scientific Research 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: . 

1. Describe the various means man has 
used in his search for truth 

2. Describe and explain the basic 
iechniques of scientific investigation 

3. Relate some of the difficulties in apply- 
ing the scientific method to social and 
cultural phenomena 

4. Demonstrate the ability to recognL'^ 
unstated assumptions 

5. Distinguish factual from inferential 
statements 

6. Utilize skills of inquiry 

7. Employ the scientific method as it ap- 
plies to sociology in the analy^ o and 
possible solution of various social 
problems 

B. Units of Instruction 

L Characteristics of scientific knowledge 

2. Techniques of scientific research 

3. Methods of sociological jeseaio. 
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II Culture 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Recognize organizational patterns 
pertaining to cultural systems 

2. Specify and comprehend the relation- 
ship between social authority and indi- 
vidual liberty 

3. Describe and analyze cultural symbols 

4. Ascertain the difference between core 
Values and alternatives 

5. Differentiate between the roles of cus- 
toms and beliefs 

6. Describe and analyze cultural norms, 
mores and folkways 

7. Explain and give examples of cultural 
relativity 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Nature and function of culture 

2. Characteristics of culture 

3. Culture and social interaction 

4. Culture as a system of norms 

5. Nature of culture patterns 

6. Cultural relativism 

7. Culture and human adjustment 

III Culture and Personality 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Interpret the dynamic interrelation- 
sIJp between culture, personality and 
socL^ty 

2. Describe and explain the interrelation- 
ships of hereditary and environmental 
factors which influence the developing 
personality of the individual 

3. Develop criteria to analyze the inter- 
relationship between patterns of be- 
havior and the process of conditioning 

4. Describe and explain th . ocialization 
process 

5. Develop and assess criteria for judg- 
ment appropriate to the analysis of va- 
rious personality theories 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Structural basis of personality 

2. Personality and social interaction 

a. Socialization process 

b. Social self 

3. Personality and social structure 

a. Social roles 

b. Dynamics of social roles 

c. Ascribed and achieved status 



d. Cultural participation and per- 
sonality 

e. Cultural conflict and personality 

f. Social status and personality 

Tr. Social Organization 

A. Performance Ohj<*ctives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Analyze social behavior in terms of 
primary groups, secondary groups and 
reference groups 

2. Ascertain, categorize and interpolate 
man's social experience .n terms of so- 
cial learning, social group development 
and organization, and social roles and 
expectations 

3. Select, systematize and examine data 
pertaining to patterns of stratification 

4. Describe and explain the development 
of bureaucratic institutions 

5. Relate sources for changing family 
patterns 

6. Describe and analyze the significance 
of social class in American society 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Groups and associations 

a. The group and the individual 

b. Major group classifications 

c. Group nc ms 

(1) Roles and role expectations 

(2) Normative aspects of group ex 
pectations 

(3) Deviations from the norms 

(4) Folkways, mores and group 
sanctions 

2. Social institutions 

a. Nature and function of social insti- 
tutions 

b. Interaction of social institutions 

c. Bureaucracy and social institutions 

d. Disfunctions of bureaucracy 

e. Cycles of institutional change 

3. The family 

a. Structure and function of the family 

b. Changing family patterns 

c. The family in relation to other social 
institutions 

d. Future of the family 

4. Social class 

a. Nature of social class 

b. Significance of social class 

c. Class attitudes toward social insti- 
tutions 

d. Characteristics of social mobility 
(1) Differential attitudes toward 
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social mobility 

(2) Ch'annels of social mobility 

(3) Techniques of social climbing 
e. Differences in stratification pat- 
terns 



V. Social Interaction 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Identify, analyze and determine possi- 
ble solutions for intergroup antag- 
onisms and conflicts in society 

2. Explain man's social experience in 
terms of social interaction 

3. Develop criteria for the analysis of col- 
lective behavior, institutional bohavior 
and social movements 

4. Describe and analyze problems of the 
metropolitan area 

5. Identify future trends for urban soci- 
ety 

B. Units of Instruction 
L Social processes 

a. Nature of social processes 

b. Various alternatives 

c. Boundary inaintenance 

2. Race and ethnic relations 

a. Scientific view of race differences 

b. Patterns of ethnic relationships 

c. Minority reactions to dominant 
groups 

d. Race and social interaction 

e. Prejudice and social struci.ure 
• f. Changing ethnic relations 

3. Collective behavior 

a. Nature of collective behavior 

b. Crowds, publics and public behavior 

c. Social unrest and collective be- 
havior 

d. Social movements as collective be- 
havior 

e. Role of ideology and propaganda 

4. The community 

a. Nature and function of the commu- 
nity 

b. The rural and urban community 

c. Problems of the metropolitan area 

d. Trends of urban society 



VL Social and Cultural Change 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 



1. Develop criteria for the analysis of so- 
cial and cultural change 

2. Analyze the process of cultural accu- 
mulation, convergence, diffusion and 
integration 

3. Determine and assess the effects of 
technological and scientific advances 
on the American culture 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Nature of social and cultural change 

2. Sources of social and cultural change 

3. Resistance and acceptance of social 
change 

4. Integration of new cultural elements 

5. Planning for change 



Texts and References 

BERELSON mi STEINER. Human Sekavwr. 
BIERSTEDT. Th i. Social Order, 

BIESANZ. J. BISSANZ. M. Introdvciicn to SocioUygy. 
BROOM and i ^bZNICK. Sociology. 
mESSLERrSv-ologyrttie Study of Jiuman intewtion. 
GORMAN. Socuit Themes, 

HORTON and JUNT. Sociology. 

LUNDBERG and OTHERS. Sociology, 

MERRILL. SociPAy and Culture, 

ROSE. Sociology: The Study of Hu^vm Relations, 

WILSON. Sociology: Rules. Roles and Relationships, 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 

BENEDtcrr. Patterns of Culture, 

BENSMAN. DoUars and Sente, 

Brown, l^tderttandmg Other Cultures. 

CLEAVER. Soul on Ice, 

COHEN. The Drug Dilemma, 

"Mass Culture and Mass Media," Daedalus, 

DENTLER. American Community Problems, - 

'^.RLICH. The Population Bomb, 

COFFMAN. The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life. 

GOODMAN. Grovmg Up Absurd, 

GRIER and COBBS. Blqfik Rage, 

HARRINGTON. The Other America, 

KENISTON. The Uncommitted: AUenated Youth w 

American Society, 
KLUCKHOLM. Mirror for Men, 
KOMAROVSKY. Blue Collar Marriage, 
LEWIS. A Death in the Sanchez Family, 
MACK. Prejudice and Race Relations, 
MARCUSE. Reason and Revolution, 
MAYER and^BUCKLEY. Class and Society, 
MEAD. Sex and Temperament in Three iVrmUive So- 
cieties, 

MERRILL.' * The Self and the Other: An Emerging Field of 

Social Problems," Social Problems, 
MINER. "Body Ritual Among the Nacirema/' American 

AnthropoUgist, 
MORRIS. The Naked Ape, 
SCHERMERHORN. Society and Power, 
SHERIF. The Psychology of Social Norms* 
SILBERMAN. Crisis in Black and White, 
SIMMONS. Deviants, 
SYKES. Crime and Society, 
THOMAS. The Harmless People, 
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"The Hippus: Philosophy of a Suoculture " 7W. 
WEAVER, Q.and WEAVER. J.Th- University and Revolt 
Hon. 

WHITE, tke Evolution c/ Juliure. 
WHYTE. Street Comer Society, 
WHYTE. The Organization Maru 
ZAMIATIN. We. ^ 

Scientific American Offprints. 660 Market St.. San 

Francisco. Calif, 94104, 

433. BeTTELHEIM and JANOWITZ, Prejudice. 

444. OPLER. Schizophrenia and Culture. 

602. SANUNS. The Ongin of Society 

623. HYMAN" and SHEATSLEV. Attitudes Tmvard 
Desegregation. 

634. LEIGHTON. Poverty and Social Change. 

631. LEWIS. The Culture of PoveHy 
• 637. WASKOW. The Shelter-Centered Society. 

633. COMER. The Sodal Power of the Negro.' 

638. CafLaN and PAIGE. A Study of Ghetto Riot- 
ersJ 



Related Media 

Indiana University. Audio-Visual Center. Bloomington. Ind. 

The Angry Negro. 30 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b& w. 
Summary: Examines opinions of Negro leaders as to the 

way the Negro should operate in his search 

for equality. 

Behavior Theory in Practice: Experiments in Operant 

Behavior. 21 min.. 16 mm,, sd.. color. 

Summary: Deals with a variety of types of behavior- 
respondent, operant conditioning and ex- 
tinction. 

Children Without.29 min., 16 mm., sd.. b& w. 
Summary: Portrays problems of children of the inner 
city. 

Conflict. 18 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w. 
Summary: Examines a series Ol routine conflict situa- 
tions faced by a college student. 

Conformity. 48 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w. 
Summary: Presents various examples of everyday 
conformity.. ..' 

Cultural Patients of Marital Sanction. 30 min.. 16 mm., 
sd.. b ^ w. 

Summary: Employs dance routines and scored music to' 
portray differences in marriage rituals of 
three societies. 

The Family. 29 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w. 
Summary: DiscUsses changes taking place in the 
structure of the family. 

McGraw-Hill. 828 Custer Ave.. Evanston. III. 60202. 

The .•\)fmuuckii, 29 min., 16 mm., sd.. color. 
Summary: Doals with change in an Eskimo society over a 
period of years. 

.\ammk of the North. .55 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w. 
S'lnimary: Report on the unchanging nature and 
hardships of the Eskimo. 



Farrebique. 100 min., 16 mm., sd,. b& w. 
Summary: A recorded UpesU^y^'oTlTFrench peasant 
family. 

Stones of Eden. 25 min.. 16 mm., sd., color. 
Summary: The way of life of an Afghan farm family. 

Dead Birds. 83 min., 16 mm., sd.. color. 

Summary; A documentary which pictures tribal life in 
western New Guinea. The ideology of this 
society and the role individual members play 
* unfolds as you live with them over a period of 
several months. 

The Hunters. 72 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 
Summary: A documentary on the primitive culture of the 
bushman of- southwest Africa. 

In Search of Myself 30 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w. 
Summary: Relates the complex problems of people of 
emerging nations. 

Ask Me Don't TeUMe. 22 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w. 
Summary: A film relating some causative factors 6f 
juvenile delinquency. 

AlcohoUsm and^the FamUy. 28 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 

Summary: Relates how many problems emerge in a 
family when the father resorts to alcohol- 
ism. 

People by the Billions. 28 min.. 16 mm., sd., b & w. 
Summary: This film deals with the population problem in 

many countries bringing out the complexity of 

the situation. 

Illegal Abortion. 28min.. 16 mm..sd.. b& w. 
Summary: A dramatized film illustrating the social and 

emotional problems of a couple faced with an 

unwanted pregnancy. 

StiUa Brother 90 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w. 
Summary: An incisive documentary pertaining to the 
Negro middle class. 

A Time for Burning. 58 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b '& w. 

Summary: A powerful portrait of the American con- 
science struggling with the tensions created 
by the revolution in racial relationships. 

The War Game. 49 min., 16mm.^^sd.. b& w. 
Summary: This film eonsiderf^what can happen in a 
nuclear attack or. a country.^ 

Thv City, :35 min.. IH mm., sd.. b & w. 
Summary: A documentary film presenting the problem 
of city planning. 

Courtship ami Marriofje. 60 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b& w. 
Sunim.iry: This film examines courting custom^ in Sicily, 
Iran. Canada and India. 

Thv Top. 8 niin.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 
Summary: This film has as its theme the attainment of 
material success. 

Wflhv Catrhrs On. 24 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w. 
Summary: Thi> liln. deals with prejudice. 

Time-Life Films. 18 West 16ih St.. New York. N.Y. 10011. 
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Cathy Come Home, 78 min.. 16 mm., sd.. b & w. 
Summary: This film portrays the disintegration of a 
family under economic stress. 

Stress-r A Disease of Our Time. 35 min;, 16 mm., so., 

coior.-^ ^ . 

Nummary: Discusses various stress 'situations emerging? 
in our complex world. 



GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Hours Per Week 

Class. 3 
Description 

This course is concerned with the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive and accurate 
understanding of human behavior. In order 
to achieve this goal the student must be- 
come cogniza|t of fundamental psychology 
concepts as manifested through the discip- 
line by means of the scientific approach. 
Hence, it becomes imperative that the in- 
formation acquired by the^ student should 
enhance his awareness of himself and his 
world. He must develop the competencies 
for dealing with his problems as well as 
coming to grips with his needs for getting 
along in society and for carrying out his in- 
dividual purposes. 

The instructor should endeavor to involve 
students in psychological demonstrations so 
that they may gain a more complete under- 
standing of the discipline. Many demonstra- 
tions may be designed by the instructor or 
obtained from various psychological work- 
books which require virtually no apparatus. 
These sources are listed in the bibliography. 



Major Divisions 

houn 
Class 



I. Introduction 3 

II. Human Development 6 

III. Basic Processes in Behavior 12 

IV. Individual Differences 6 

V. Emotional Factors in Behavior ..... 9 

VI. Social Factors in Behavior 6 

VII. Applying Psychology to Human 

Ptoblems 6 

Total 28 



T. Introduction 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe in writing the biological 
bases of childhood behavior 

2. Explain and expand the basic concept 
of the way a human being develops 
through the continuing interaction of 
heredity and environment 

3. Describe in writing the methodology of , 
the scientific approach to problems 

B. Units of Instructirn 

1. Historical review 

2. Psychology today 

3. Psychology as a behavioral science 



IL Human Development 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Given a list of alternatives, identify the 
biological basis of childhood behavior 

2. Explain and expand the basic concept 
of the way a human being develops 
through the continuing interaction of 
heredity and environment 

3. List several social implications of 
personality development 

4. Identify the beginning stages of learn- 
ing from a list of alternatives 

5. Given alternatives, identify maturity 
by physical development 

6. Given alternatives, identify maturity 
by cognitive development 

7. Determine, by testing, the psychologi- 
cal needs of the individual 

8. From observations of a random popu- 
lation, describe in writing visible psy* 
chological relationships between 
adults and children 

9. befine adolescence and adulthood in 
regard to psychological, social and 
physical development 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Infancy and childhood 

a. Biological bases of childhood be- 
havior 

(1) Genetic background 

(2) Beginnings of learning 

b. Social development 

(1) Social learning 

(2) Development of personality 

(3) Consistency in childhood be- 
havior patterns 
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c. Directions of development 

(1) Physical development 

(2) Relations with others 

d. Cognitive development 

e. Psychological needs of children 

(1) Maslow*s Hierarchy of Needs 

(2) Applications of basic need-the* 
ory 

f. Relationships between adults and 
children 

(1) Developmental problems (early 
childhood) 

(2) Developmental problems (mid- 
dle atld later childhood) 

2. Adolescence and adulthood 

a. Psychological needs and tasks (ad- 
olescence) 

(1) Basic needs 

(2) Higher level needs 

b. Physical development 

(1) Early and late maturers 

(2) Changes 

c. Social development 

(1) Relations with parents and 
peers 

(2) Independence 

d. Emotional development 

(1) Awareness of others 

(2) Self <!oncern 

(3) Anxiety and sex roles 

e. Psychological needs and tasks 
(adulthood) 

(1) Basic needs 

(2) Developmental tasks 

f. Marriage and the family 



m. Basic Processes in Behavior 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Define classical and operant condition- 
ing 

2. Given a list of situations where condi- 
tioning has or will occur, identify the 
conditioning as either classical or oper- 
ant 

3. Identify and explain in writing the 
steps in the learning process 

4* Compare and contrast, in writing, the 
various types of learning 

5. Describe, in writing, methods of as- 
sessing how learning may be inferred 

6. Describe, in writing, various forms of 
reinforcements, discrimination and im- 
printing 

7. Given alternatives, identify factors 



which affect efficiency of acquisition 

8. Given alternatives,, identify the basic 
components of the central' nervous 
system 

9. Describe, in v/ritin^, the relationship ~ 
of neurons find nerve transmissions 

10. Assess, in writing, the physiological 
aspects of sensation to the human 
organism 

11. Assess, in writing, the phy5it>Iogical 
aspects of response 

12. Given a list of muscles, identify each as 
either voluntary or involuntary with 
regard to operation 

13. ^ Examine and describe, in writing, va- 

rious ways in which we learn to per- 
ceive 

14. Analyze, in writing, several principles 
of perception in order to understand 
and predict behavior 

15. Given alternatives, ider ^ify sensor* 
factors in perceptio** 

16. Define the perceptual processes in hu- 
man behavior 

17. List the factors which influence per- 
ception 

18. Analyze by observation the internal 
forces underlying behavior 

19. Describe, in writing, the iaternal 
force? underlying behavior 

20. Given a list of behavior "drives**, iden- 
tify each as biological, psychological or 
social 

21. Compare and contrast, in writing, pri* 
mary^oti'/es with secondary motives 

22. Explain, in writing, several theories of 
motivation 

23. Define emotion and its relationship to 
motivation 

24. Explain, in writing, several theories of 
emotion 

25. Describe, in writing, several varieties 
of emotion 

26. From a list of alternatives citing emo- 
tional behavior, identify each as either, 
a physiological aspect or a maturation- * 
al characteristic 

B. Units of Instruction 
1. Learning 

a. Learning defined 

b. Classical conditioning 

c. Instrumental or operant condition- 
ing 

d. Reinforcement 

(1) Secondary reinforcement 

(2) Extinction 

(3) Spontaneous recovery 

(4) Generalization 
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(5) Discrimination 

(6) Imprinting 

e. Factors affecting efflciency of ac- 
quisition 

(1) Meaningfulness 

(2) Whole versus part learning 

(3) . Forgetting 

2. Neutral aspects of behavior 

a. The nervous system 

b. Physiological aspects of sensation 

(1) Vision 

(2) Hearing 

(3) Smell 

(4) Taste 

(5) Skin senses 

c. Physiological aspects of response 

(1) Voluntary muscles 

(2) Involuntary muscles 

d. Physiological basis of higher mental 
processes 

(1) Learning 

(2) Memory 

(3) Attention 

3. Perception 

a. General principles 

(1) Threshold 

(2) Gestaltist Concept 

(3) Behavioristic principles 

b. Sensory factors in perception 

c. Perceptual processes in human be- 
havior 

(1) Depth perception 

(2) Illusions 

(3) Subliminal perception 

(4) Sensory deprivation 

(5) Extrasensory perception 

d. Factors influencing perception 
d) Attention 

(2) Set 

4. Motivation and human motives 

a. Primary motives 

(1) Homeostasis 

(2) Elimination 

(3) Sex 

(4) Sleep 

(5) Hunger 

(6) Thirst 

(7) Fear and anger 

(8) Pain avoidance 

(9) Aggression 
(10) Pleasure 

b. Secondary motives 

(1) Social motives 

(2) Achievement motivation 

c. Special characteristics of motives 

(1) Satisfactions 

(2) Habits 

(3) Unconscious motivations 



d. Theories of motivation 

(1) Cognitive dissonance 

(2) Global theories of motivation 
5. Emotion and emotional behavior 

a. Emotion defined 

b. Emotion and motivation 

c. Theories of emotion 

d. Varieties of emotion 

e. Physiological aspects of emotional 
behavior 

f. Maturation of emotional behavior 



IV. Individual Differences 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List several means of measuring indi- 
vidual differences 

2. Describe, in writing, the statistics of 
inferences 

3. Evaluatejind interpret, in writing, in- 
dividual test scores by the use of sta- 
tistics 

4. Describe, in writing, the nature of in- 
telligence and mental testing 

5. Describe, in writing* the changes that 
can occur in intelligence over time 

6. Explain, in writing, the nature of crea- 
tivity and the means of measuring it 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Statistics and measurement 

a. Measuring individual differences 

b. Statistics of inference 

c. Using statistics to evaluate tests 

2. Intelligence and creativity 

a. Mental testing 

b. Nature of intelligence 

c. Heredity and environment as fac- 
tors in intellectual functioning 

d. Changes in intelligence 

e. Nature and measurement of crea- 
tivity 



A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Define the concepts of personality 

2. Given a list of alternatives, identify the 
concepts of personality 

3. Describe, in writing, several psycho- 
logical theories in regard to personal* 
ity 

4. Identify, by listing, several methods of 



V. Emotional Factors in Behavior 
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measuring personality 

5. Given a list of alternatives, identify the 
possible outcomes of measuring per- 
sonality 

6. Analyze and describe, in writing, the 
relationship of various aspects of men- 
tal mechanism to behavior 

7r Compare and contrast, in writing, neu- 
rosis and psychosis 

8. Given alternative behavior patterns, 
identify those which would be diag- 
nosed as psychotic 

9. Describe, in writing, several ap- 
proaches to psychotherapy 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Personality 

a. Psychological theories 

(1) Structural theories 

(2) Psychoanalytic theories 

(3) Self theories 

(4) Trait theories 

b. Measurement of personality 

2. Personal adjustment 

a. Mental mechanisms 

b. Patterns of adjustment 

c. Neurotic patterns of behavior 

d. Psychotic patterns of behavior 

(1) Schizophrenia 

(2) Paranoid disturbances 

(3) Affective psychoses 

(4) Organic psychoses 

e. Psychotherapy 



VI. Social Factors in Behavior 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. List relationships that can exist be- 
tween the individual and the group 

2. Describe, in writing, the self-concept 
in relationship to the group 

3. Given alternatives, identify the means 
by which society assists in shaping 
personality 

4. Describe, in writing, the characteris- 
tics of groups 

5. Explain, in writing, the significance of 
social class on behavior 

6. Explain, in writing, the significance or 
role of communication as an essential 
human process 

7. Describe, in writing, the relationship 
between stereotyping and communica- 
tion 

8. Describe, in writing, symbolic intei ac- 
tion 



9. List several types of groups and their 
characteristics 

10. Describe, in writing, the factors relat- 
ed to group effectiveness 

11. Describe, in writing, the various types 
of leadership in relation to group 
structme 

12. List, from observation, characteristics 
of niembers in a group in regard to in- 
teraction, personality differences 

13. Describe, in writing, the major princi- 
ples of group dynamics 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. The social matrix of individual be- 
havior 

a. The self and the group 

b. Masculinity and femininity 

c. Social shaping of personality 

d. Characteristics of groups 

(1) Social norms 

(2) Roles 

(3) Reference groups 

e. Social class 

(1) Status 

(2) Social stratification in modern 
society 

2. Communication 

a. Levels of communication 

b. Stereotypes in communication 

c. Feedback 

d. Symbols 

3. Group processes 

a. Types of groups 

b. Factors related to group effective- 
ness 

(1) Group morale 

(2) Group cohesiveness 

c. Leadership 

d. Competition and cooperation 

e. Group structure 

VII. Applying Psychology to Human Problems 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the individual in his various 
roles in relation to other members of 
the family 

2. List the several responses that an indi- 
vidual may elicit to overcome feelings 
of hostility and aggression 

3. Explain, in writing, the role of commu- 
nication as it is essential to the func- 
tioning of the individual as a family 
member 

4. Given a list of various types of drugs. 
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indicate in writing, prinu^y^ character- 
istic reactions to each 

5. List several signiflcant ways in which 
education beneflts the individual in his 
abUity to determine and fulfill his vo- 
cational expectations 

6. Describe, in writing, what is meant by 
occupational role interaction 

7. List several consequences or effects on 
the individual that result from work 

^^dissatisfaction 
— Describe several attitudes which^ are 
beneflcial to the individual serving in a 
management capacity and also as a 
subordinate to another manager 
B. Units of Instruction 

1. Practical applications to human rela- 
tions 

a. Interests 

b. Family roles 

c. Trust in others 

d. Hostility and aggression 

e. Drugs 

2. Practical applications to vocations 

a. Education and vocation 

b. Occupational roles 

c. WorlT satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion 

d. Supervision and management 

Texts and References 

ADCOCK. Fundamentals of Piychobgy, 
Cox. Psychology. 

CRM PUBLICATIONS. Psychology Today: An Inirth 
duction. 

. Involvement in Psychology Today, 

. Readings m Psychology Today, 

DEMBER and J£NKfNS. General Psychology: Modeling 

Behavior and Experience. 
FERNALD. D. and FERNALD, P. Overview of General 

Psychology: A Basic Program. 
HERSHEY and LUGO. Living Psychology: An Expemnenr 

tat Approach. 

HIIXiARD and ATKINSON. Introduction to Psychology. 
KrECH. DRUTCHFIELD and LI VSON. Elements 6/ Psy- 
chology. 

MUNN. FERNALD. D. and FERNALD, P. Basic Psychol- 
ogy. 

HUGH. Psychology and Life. 

SARTAIN. NORTH. STRANGE and CHAPMAN. Psychol- 
ogy: Understanding Human Behavior. 

Brown publishers, introduction to General Psvchoi- 
logy: A Self-Selection Textbook, 

VJBEmn.Psychology: A Social Approach. 
. WRIGHT. TAYLOR. DAVIES. SLUCKIN. LEE and 

REASON. Introducing Psychology: An Experimental 
Approach 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIST 

BERNARD. Adolescent Development in American Culture. 
DYAL. Readings in Psychology. 



ERICKSON. Childhood and Society. 

. Identity: Youth and Crisis. 

ESPER. History of Psychology. 
EYSENNCK. Sense and Nonsense in Psychology. 
GUTHRIE. Psychobgy in the World Tbday. 
HAVES. The Ape in Our Home. 
HOLL and SKINNER. The Aanl^fsis of Behavior. 
LINTON. The Cultural Background of Personality. 
MCKINNEY. Psyekology in Action 
MULLAHY. Oedipus: Myth and Complex. 
SCOTT. FORESMAN and CO. ConfnnUation: Psychobgy 
and Problems of Today. 

Skinner. Walden Ttuo. 

WOODSWORTH dni'SHEEHAN.^ Contempomy Schools of 
Psychology. 

Related Media 

Carousel Films, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10036. 

Learning and Behavior. 26 min., 16 mm., ad., b & w. 

Summary: Shows how learning and condttioning can be 
meaaureil. Rdates to the worica of B. F. Skin- 
ner and R. J. Hermatein. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp., 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60611. 

Personality and Emotions. 13 min., 16 mm., ad., b & w. 
Summary: Portrays emotional condttioning, repression 
and jealousy. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Tex^Film Divlskm, 327 West 4l8t 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

Beginnings of Conscience' 15 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w. 
Summary: Portrays the social forces that produce 
**consclence." p 

Children*s Emotions. 2Z min., 16 mm., sd., color. 
Summary: Typical causes and characteristic expres- 
sions of emotion in chikben. 

Conflict. 18 min. . 16 mm., sd., b & w. 

Summary: Five basic typea of conflict are dramatized. 

Controlling Behavior Through Reinforcement 16 min., 16 
mm., sd., b & w. 

Summary: Shows experiments with pigeons in which 
varying reinforcement schedules were used 
and then shows similar experiments made in a 
typical elementary classroom. 

The Development of Individual Differences. 13 min., 
16mm., sd., b & w. 

Summary: Discusses heredity and environment in com- 
parison of two brothers, four years apart in 
age. 

Everybody's Prejudiced. 21 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w. 
Summary: Demonstrates bigotry. 

Perception. 17 min., 16 mm., sd., bit v. 
Summary: Demonstrates the basic principles of 
perception. 

Principles of Development. 17 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w. 
Summary: Presents six basic principles of growth and 
change. 
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McGraw-Hill Seminars, R 0. Box 402, Hightitown, N* Y. 

08520. 

The Forming of the Super-Ego in the Child, John 
Darrock. 30-min., magnetic tape, 3 1/4 i.p.s. 

Humaniitic Pgychohgy, Charlotte Buffer, 72*min., 
magnetic tape, 3 3/4 i.p.s. 

Motives and Learning^ W. J. McKeachte, 26-nUn. 
magnetic Upe, 3 3/4 i.p.s. 

The Structure of Motive, William Fischirr, 53-mtn. 
magnetic tape, 3 3/4 i.p^. 

National Educational Television Film Service, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 4740S. 

The Anatomy of a Group, 30 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w. 
Summary: Considers grou^* structure, goals and 
procedures. 

ESP: The Human XTactor. 30 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w. 
Summary: Demonstration of precognition, clairvoyance 
and psychorinesis. 

. Need to i4cAiet;e..30 min., 16 mm., sd., b & w. 
Summary: Discussion of research and theory of 
achievement motivation. 

Psychological Cinema Register, Audio-Visual Aids library. 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pa. 16802. 

Competition and Dominance in Rats. 13 min., 16 mm., sd., 
b & w. 

Summary: Shows how rats who are accustomed to an 
"economy of > abundance** are placed in 
competition for food. 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

Hours Per Week 

Class, 3; Laboratory, 3 

Description 

This course introduces the student to the 
principles of biological science and scientific 
inquiry. The emphasis throughout, in both 
the laboratory and the classroom, is on the 
inquiry process. Content is presented as in- 
separable from the inquiry process which 
produced it. 

The emphasis on ecological relationships 
may be inferred from the outline, and is co- 
equal in importance with the emphasis on 
inquiry. Today*s intensifying crises of popu* 
lation growth and destruction of the envi- 
ronmerit establish the relevance of this ap* 
proach. Attention must be given to rela- 



tionships within species, between spedes, 
and between organisims and their abiot- 
ic environment* Ecological relationships 
should be presented as selective £eiCtor$ op- 
erating to shape the evolution of life forms 
at all levels of organization. The biotic world 
must be presented as dynamic, not static. 

A third emphasis is on fostering affective or^ 
attitudinal changes in the student. Evidence 
of those changes will be seen in such stu- 
dent behaviors as* exhibiting increased curi- 
ositf'about biological ideas and principles 
and showing greater willingness to subject 
his opinions and findings to criticism and 
evaluation by others; demonstrating great- 
er objectivity in his classroom comments 
and criticisms; displaying greater commit- 
ment to the scientific method; and, reveal- 
ing a growing tendency to weigh scientific 
advances and technological process against 
the standards of public welfture, rather than 
against the advantages of specialized and 
narrow interest groups. 

Miijor Divisions 

Hours 
Labonk 
Clots tory 

I. The Inquiry Process 4 3 

IL The Basis of Life 8 9 

III. The Function of Life 15 15 

IV. 'Reproduction and Adap- 
tation 8 9 

V. Man and the Environment . 13 12 

Total 48 48 



I. The Inquiry Process 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Define the following terms: property, 
variables, causal relationship, non- 
causal relationship 

2. Apply the terms in 1 above to the de- 
scription of data presented either sit- 
nationally or in written form 

3. Identify structures of organisms, ex- 
ternal and internal 

4. Make comparisons between observed 
characteristics of rdated and unrelat- 
ed organisms 

5* Use simple taxonomic principles to 
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classify organisms 

6. Identify functions of organisms 

7. Present data acquired through obser- 
vation and experimentation in the 
fornn of charts, tables or graphs, as ap- 
propriate, to show functions and rela- 
tionships . 

8. Identify the relation of structure to 
^function in organisms 

9. DefiCCibfi relationships or lack of rela- 
tionships between structures and 
functions 

10. Relate factors to other factors, and to 
the condition of the total organism 

11. Relate changes in environmental con- 
ditions to changes ;n organisms 

12. State a problem in terms of the five 
principles of inquiry 

13. Design an experiment in terms of the 
five principles of inquiry 

14. Define variables operationally 

15. Identify source of errors in experimen- 
tal work 

16. Distinguish between systematic and 
random error 

17. Plan ways of reducing systematic and 
random errors to a minimum 

18. Identify a problem in a structured sit- 
uation 

19. Formulate an hypothesis 

20. Design an experiment to test the hy- 
pothesis 

21. Perform the experiment he (or the 
class) designed 

22. Interpret the data obtained 
B. Units of Instruction 

1. The goals of science 

a. Description 

(1) Variables 

(2) Relationships between vari- 
ables 

b. Explanation 

2. Principles of inquiry 

a. Taxonomic principle 

b. Antecedent-consequent principle 

c. Structure-function principle 

d. Regulation and homeostasis princi- 
ple 

e. Self-regulatory system principle 

3. Rules of science 

a. Rule of operational deflnition 

b. Rule of generality 

c. Rule of controlled observation 

d. Rule of repeated observation 

e. Rule of conflrmation 

f. Rule of consistency 

4. Inquiry factors 

a. Stating the problem 



b. F'ormulating an hypothesis 

c. Designing an experiment to test the 
hypothesis 

d. Performing the experiment 

e. Interpreting the data 

f. Synthesizing knowledge gained 
from the investigation 

C. Laboratory 

Study of'pond (or aquarium) samples in 
terms of the principles of inquiry, for ex- 
ample: 

1. Determining populations present; 
kinds of organisms, numbers present, 
distributions 

2. Studying the effects of oxygen level, 
light intensity temperature 

3. Food webs present and the effects of 
altering various populations in the 
webs 

4. Effects of introducing various extrane- 
ous factors into the pond 

n. The Basis of Life 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the types of orbitals in car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen 

2. ' Explain how sp3 hybridization affects 

the biotic world 

3. Describe the properties of carbon 
which make it especially suitable as a 
basis for life 

4. Describe the effect of the bonding 
properties of carbon on the shapes of 
organic molecules 

5. Differentiate among stereoisomerism 
(optical isomerism), geometrical isom- 
erism (cis-transisomerism) and struc- 
tural isomerism, with examples 

6. Specify the structural units of cellu- 
lose, starch, fats (trigly-cerides), pro- 
teins and nucleic acids 

7. Contrast ionic and covalent bonding, 
describe hydrogen bonding and state 
how each of the three types of bonding 
is related to living organisms 

8. Specify the characteristics which in 
sum distinguish between living organ- 
isms and inorganic entities 

9. Describe the hierarchy of levels of or- 
ganization of matter 

10. Explain why man must recognize that 
ecological relationships operate at all 
levels of organization 

11. Explain how organisms affect their en- 
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vironment as well as being affected by 
it 

12. Cite examples of specialization at the 
organismic, specific and community 
levels of organization 

13. Explain the relation of levels of organi- 
zation to energy, complexity, numbers 
of subunits, competition and coopera- 
tion 

14. Compare and contrast plant and ani- 
mal cells in terms of cell components 
and secretions 

15. Describe the functional significance of 
the plasma membrane, mitochondria, 
nucleus, ribosomes and plastids 

16. Compare and contrast procaryotic and 
eucaryotic cells with regard to internal 
structure and organization, average 
size and occurrence 

B. Units of Instruction , 

1. Biological basis of life 

a. Metabolism and self-perpetuation 

b. Living matter 

c. The hierarchy of levels of organiza- 
tion of matter 

d. Specialization 

2. Chemical basis of life 

a. Elements and compounds 

b. Dissociation 

c. Chemical changes 

C. Laboratory 

1. The formation of coacervates and com- 
parisons with living microorganisms 

2. Membrane structure 

a. Membranes formed from strictly in- 
organic materials 

b. The skin of heated milk 

c. The cell membrane of living and 
dead yeast cells 

3. Factors affecting photosynthesis 



III. The Functions of Life 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the difference between the 
nutritional requirements of hetero- 
trophs and autotrophs 

2. Explain the effect of various environ- 
mental factors on the rate of photosyn- 
thesis 

3. Describe the characteristics of active 
transport systems 

4. Describe the cardiac cycle and explain 
how its organization prevents heart fa- 
tigue 



5. Explain why it is incorrect to say, "We 
breathe in oxygen and breathe out car- 

- bon dioxide" 

6. Compare the energy output of aerobic 
respiration with that of anaerobic res- 
piration 

7. Describe the role of plant hormones in 
controlling plant growth and develop- 
ment and cyclic phenomena 

8. Specify the hormones produced by 
vertebrate endocrine glands and de- 
scribe the primary cellular functions of 
each 

9. Compare and contrast the autonomic 
and the central nervous systems 

10. Describe a nerve impulse, its propaga* 
tion within a nerve fiber and its trans- 
mission across a synapse 

11. Differentiate among reactive, active 
and cognitive behaviors and give spe- 
cific examples of each 

12. Describe and contrast the organization 
of insect and vertebrate societies and 
individual-group relationships 

13. Describe the experimental evidence 
for the existence of "biological clocks** 

14. Explain what is meant by "sun com- 
pass orientation** 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Nutrition 

a. Self-feeders 

b. Dc >endent feeders 

c. Digestion, absorption and distribu- 
tion 

2. Respiration 

a. Energy transfer 

b. Aerobic sequence 

c. Anaerobic sequence 

3. Chemical control 

a. Plant hormones 

b. Animal hormones 

4. Neural control 

a. Neural pathways 

b. Neural centers 

c. Neural receptors 

5. Behavior 

a. Forms of behavior 

b. Patterns of behavior 

(1) The S-R pattern 

(2) Biological clocks 

(3) Space orientation 

C. Laboratory 

1. Enzymatic activity in living materials 

2. Factors controlling the rate of enzy- 
matic activity 

3. Transportation in vascular plants 

4. Chemical factors affecting pulse rate in 
daphnia 



5.' Growth of a confined population vs. 
growth of a single organism (use bac- 
terial ceils or yeasts) 

IV. Reproduction and Adaptation 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the events basic to every 
sexual process and the conditions un- 
der which sexual processes tend to oc- 
cur 

2. Explain the basic function of meiosis 
and why meiosis is necessary 

3. Describe the hormonal controls and 
the process of follicle growth up to the 
time of ovulation 

4. Describe the hormonal controls and 
events in the uterus up to the time of 
menstruation 

5. Describe the reproductive and hor- 
monal events during pregnancy 

6. Calculate phenotypic j*atios for mono- 
hybrid, dihybrid and trihybrid crosses 

7. Cite examples of non-Mendelian in- 
heritance 

8. Cite the experimental evidence for dif- 
ferent kinds of gene units 

9. Define the modern meaning of natural 
selection 

10. Cite the evidence for evolution 

11. State the rate and amount of evolution 
in a population in which a Hardy-Wein- 
berg equilibrium exists 

12. State the three conditions which dis- 
turb Hardy-Weinberg equilibria, how 
each disturbs such equilibria and the 
resultant effect on evolution 

13. Specify and define the major divisions 
of the Linnaean system of taxonomy 

14. Explain the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of any taxonomic system 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Cellular reproduction and mitosis 

2. Sexuality and meiosis 

3. Mendelian inheritance 

4. Non-Medelian inheritance 

5. Evolution 

6. Taxonomy of life forms 
C Laboratory 

1. Mitosis in onion root tips and fava bean 
root tips 

2. Conjugation in the Paramecium 

3. Role of auxins in plant development 

V. Man and the Environment 



A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be ^ 
able to: 

1. Specify the characteristics of a popula- 
tion 

2. Define ecosystem, ecological succes- 
sion, climax community, sere, species, 
polymorphism, food pyramid and food 
cycle 

3. Enumerate the various forms of sym- 
biosis and give speciHc examples of 
each 

4. Define synergism and give an example 
of two organisms which are synergetic 

5. Describe the physical and biolc^cal 
conditions which characterize the fol- 
lowing habitats: oceanic photic zone, 
oceanic pelagic zone, neritic pelagic 
zone, benthonic zone, freshwater, des- 
ert, grassland, rain forest, deciduous 
forest, taiga and tundra 

6. Outline the global nitrogen cycle, the 
phosphate cycle, the calcium cycle, the 
oxygen cycle and the carbon cycle 

7. Cite historical examples of the ecologi- 
cal folly of man 

8. Describe the major effects on life that 
can be attributed to atmospheric pres- 
sure 

9. Predict the ultimate effect of accumu- 
lated soil contaminants which would 
inhibit sulfur bacteria and nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria 

10. Cite experimental evidence to support 
the statement, ''Hibernation, estiva- 
tion, leaf-drop and migration are bet- 
ter interpreted as responses to lack of 
available water rather than to temper- 
ature changes'* 

11. Cite evidence that the physical-chemi- 
cal conditions which prevail on earth, 
far from being inimical to life, have 
properties conducive to the evolution 
and perpetuation of life 

12. Cite evidence of the long-term damage 
inflicted on various biotic communities 
by use of insecticides and other chemi- 
cals 

13. Cite evidence of the persistence of tox- 
ic contaminants, such as pesticides and 
fallout, and their concentration in hu- 
man and animal tissues resulting from 
the passage of these substances 
through the food chain 

14. Distinguish between Batesian and 
MuIIerian mimicry and give examples 
of each 

15. Predict future world population by ex- 



trapolation from current population 
statistics 

16. Describe the stresses on the world 
ecosystem which arise due to human 
population pressures 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Biotic environment 

2. Physical environment 

3. Patterns of interdependence 

a. Synergism 

b. Symbiosis 

4. Examples of ecological folly 

5. Putting ecology to work for man 

6. World population and the world eco- 
system 

C. Laboratory 

1. A stream, pond survey 

2. Laboratory study of the structure of a 
lichen 

3. Individualized field study of sources of 
pollution 

VI. Some Additional, Optional, and/or Substi- 
tute Laboratory Exercises 

1. Investigation of hydrotropic responses 
of roots (test of the folk belief that 
roots grow toward water) 

2. Study of the relation of temperature to 
respiration rate in arthropods and 
aralchnids 

3. Study of regeneration of Lumbricus, 
Planaria ^ 

4. Field study of bark epiflora, non-tax6- 
nomic 

. 5. Statistical study of tongue-rolling 
6* Histochemical tests 

7. Uptake of carbon44 dioxide ill photo- 
synthesis 

8. Evolution of carbon44 dioxide during 
plant respiration 

9. Study of cellulose-digesting bacteria 
from the gut contents of slugs 

Texts and References 

BAKER ami ALLEN. A Course in BitO^gy. 
BLACKBURN. Interrelations: The Biological and Physical 
Sciences^ 

COIN. Man and the Natural World: An Introduction to Life 
Science, 

JACKSON. Man and the Environment 
KIMBALL. Biology, 

LOEWYondSlEKEVlTZ. Cell Structure and Function, 
NASON. Essentials of Modem Biology, 
ORIANS. The Study of Life: An Introduction to Biology^ 
PLATT and REID. Bioscience, 

SIMPSON and BECK. Life: An Introduction to Biology. 
TRUMP and FAGLE. Design for Life, 
VOLPE. Understanding Evolution, 
WEISZ. Elements of Biology, 



Related Media 

Coronet Films* Coronet Building, Chicago, 111. 60601. 

Cell Biology-Life Functions. 19 min., 16 mm., sd.. color 
and b & w.. 1965. 

Summary: Investigates the chemical and physical 
processes in the living cell which provide a 
basis for the life functions. Considers 
diffusion, osmosis, ;^nergy production, 
reproduction, movement and digestion. Uses 
geometric figures to describe chemical 
reactions involving DNA, RNA, ATP and 
ADP. 

Cell Biology 'Mitosis and DNA. 16 min., 16 mm., sd., color 
and b & w., 1965. 

Summary: Describes the structure and duplication 
process of the DNA molecule. Uses micropho- 
tography and animation to show the division 
of a living cell. Illustrates the stages of the 
mitotic process and explains the meiotic 
process. 

Cell Biology— Structure and Ccfmposition. 14 min., 16 

mm., sd.* color and.b & w., 1965. 

Summary: Explores the structure of a cell, using micro- 
photography, electron micrographs and 
models. Analyzes protoplasm and describes 
the cell membrane, cytoplasm, , nucleus, 
chromosomes and endoplasmic reticulum. 

The Food Cycle and Food Chams, 11 min., 16 mm., sd.,- 
color. 1963. 

Summary: Uses animation ^iid live action photographv 
to describe good food chains, almost .Ul 
depending ultimately on green plants, and 
relates these food chains to the larger 
conceptMf the oxygen-carbon dioxide and the 
nitrogencycles, and to the unending pattern 
of life.-growtb and decay_whicltis-knowa as 
the food cycle. 

Genetics- MendeVs Laws, 14 min., 16 mm., sd., color 
and b & w.. 1962. _ _ 

Summary: Duplicates some of MendeFs experiments 
with pea plants and explains his laws of 
dominance, segregation and independent as- 
sortment. Describes later work by De Vri^s, 
Corens, Morgan and Muller. Provides scenes 
of Mendel's garden in Czechoslavakia. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, 111. 60091. 

Digestive System. 17 min., 16 mm., sd., color and b & w., 
1965. 

Summary: Illustrates the process of human digestion. 

Includes films by xray motion picture 
photography. 

DNA-^ Molecule of Heredity. 16 min., 16 mm., sd., color 
and b & w., 1961. 

Summary: Dr. George W. Beadle, discoverer of DNA and 
Nobel prize winner, explains why DNA is the 
basis of growth and reproduction and the 
mechanism for transporting hereditary 
specification from one generation to the next. 

The Physical Environment, 11 min., 16 mm., sd., color 



and b & w., 1962. 

Summary: Describes how organisms adapt to the varied 
physical and climatic conditions on the earth. 

Succe^ssion- Frou Sand Dane to Forest, 16 min.. 16 mm., 
sd.. color, 1962., 

Summary: Illubtrates the process and general principles 
of ecological succession by which an area 
slowly and continuously changes until it 
becomes a stable natural community. 
Photographed in the Lake Michigan Dunes. 

Living Adventure Films. 86^3 Mountain View Drive, 
La Fayette, Calif. 94549. 

Marshlands. 11 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1964. 

Summary: Portrays the marshlands as a pinpoint on the 
planel earth. Shows the relationship of 
industry and wild life to a specific area. 

McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 330 West icud Street. New \ ark, 
N.y. 10018. 

Biochemical Genetics. 28 min., 16 mm., sd., color and u ^ 
w., 1961. 

Summary: Studies the field of biochemical genetics. Ex- 
amines the life cycle of neuroepora, showing 
how single gene mutations can block chemical 
re?.ctions. Describes the discovery and con* 
str^ction of. the DNA molecule. 

Cell Respiration. 28 min.. 16 mm., sd., color and b & w., 
1960. 

Summary: Describes respiration as the power-producing 
part of cell metabolism. Explains the function 
of ATP molecules in cell respiration and 
relates this to cell nutrition and synthesis. 

Chlorophyll 28 min.. 16 mm., sd., color and b & w.. I960. 

Summary: Used models, electron photomicrographs and 
live seedlings to show various aspects of 
photosysthesis. Explains the composition and 
structure of carotenes in photosysthesis a-^d 
shows pigments present in chloroplasts. 

rowth and Replacement. 28 mm.. 16 mm., sd., color and 
J & w.» 1960. 

Summary: Explains cell growth from the molecular level 
to whoU organisms. Indicates the roles of 
proteins and enzymes in growth and replace- 
ment an J describes how the nudues directs 
cell gro\/th and replacement. 

Hormones. 28 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color and b & w.. 1961. 

Sumn.iry: Defines "hormones" and "target organs" and 
studies experiments of Bayliss and Starling 
leading to the discovery of hormones. Covers 
the chemical constitution of hormones and 
demonstrates hormonal changes in the 
rooster and in the caterpillar. 

Life in the Woodloi. 17 min.. 16 mm., sd., color, 1960. 

Summary: The camera reveals the complex pattern in 
which the seasonal and life cycles of man, 
animals and plants are interrelated. 

Natural Selection and Adaptation. 28 min., 16 mm., sd., 
color and b & w., 1961. 

Summary: Discusser the origin of DDT-resistant 



bacteria. Shows the practical importance of 
the theory of adaptation by natural selection. 

Population Ecology. 28 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color and b & 
w.. 1961. 

Summary: Illustrates nature's orderliness, despite 
migrations, immigrations, competition and 
predation. Demonstrates the use of 
population growth curves illustrating 
increases in the size of a population. Uses 
models to explain the effects of competition 
and predation. 

Regulation and Control 28 min.. 16 mm., sd., color and b 
& w., I960. 

Summary: Shows activity of certain organelles of cells. 

Describes funct''* rf t *«us in terms of 
the regulating ,s . NA and RNA. 

Discusses the tissue culture in cell 

control. 

Reproduction. 28 min.. 16 mm., sd., color and b & w 
1960. 

Summary: Discusses both sexual and asexual methods of 
reproduction, explaining variation brought 
about by sexual reproduction. Describes the 
reproduction cycle in the Paramecium, volvox, 
jpirogyra and others. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Hours Per Week 

Class, 3; Laboratory, 3 

Description 

This course is a broad survey of the physical 
sciences. It will introduce the student to the 
basic laws of chemistry and phy:.cs, and the 
earth sciences. The emphasis throughout 
should be on the application of physical laws 
to the interpretation of the physical envi- 
ronment. 

The course covers an extremely large sub- 
ject area. In preparing a daily lesson plan, 
the instructor should limit discussion to the 
major aspects of each topic. Laboratory 
work will provide more in-depth informa- 
tion for some topics. 

During the laboratory periods students 
should become familiar with laboratory 
measurements and should learn the distinc- 
tion between accuracy and precision. The 
purpose of the laboratory is to give the stu- 
dent some idea of the work of *:nentists, the 
kinds of information cdlected and the treat- 
ment of data. 
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In addition to the field trip recommended 
for Unit V (Fossil Collecting), other field 
trips-which would contribute substantially 
to the objectives of the course are visits to 
a: 

4. Planetarium 

2. Local weather station 

3. Nuclear power generating station 

4. Seismographic station 

Majo if-^ ^ 



Hourt 

LoboTQr 

Class tory 

L Earth as a Planet 6 6 

11. Solid Earth 6 6 

III. Atmospheric Phenomena ..3 3 

IV. Oceans 3 3 

V. Earth History 3 3 

VI. Energy 12 12 

VII. Matter and Change 15 15 

Total 48 48 



I. Earth as a Planet 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Locate positions on the earth's surface 

2. Locate celestial objects in space by 
means of appropriate coordinate sys- 
tems 

3. Develop isoline and iscsurface models 
to show field characteristics of the 
earth; for example, average sea level, 
average rainfall and sea level 

.4. Develop a model to show the dimen* 
sions of the lithosphere, hydrosphere 
and atmosphere 

5. Make valid inferences about terrestrial 
motions from reported observations, 
behavior of pendulums, behavior of 
streams and behavior of winds 

6. Develop a simple model for the solar 
system 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Terrestrial coordinates 

2. Celestial coordinate systems 

a. Equatorial system 

b. Horizon system of celestial coordi- 
nates 

3. Terrestiral motions 

4. Terrestrial motions and time 

5. Isolines and isosurfaces 

6. Solar system 

C. Laboratory 



1. Coordinate systems 

2. Terrestrial motions and time events 



II. Solid Earth 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: - • 

1. Examine portions of the earth's crust 
and identify evidence for crustal 
change 

2. Describe the movement of water in 
and on various earth materials 

3. Observe rocks„and sediments to deter- 
mine the similarities 

4. Analyze and relate various aspects of 
the water budget to the environment 

5. Observe non-sedimentary rocks to 
determine their characteristics 

6. Determine the time, focus and epicen- 
ter of an earthquake given the ne- 
cessary seismic data 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Interior of the earth 

2. Seismic activity 

3. Vulcanism and igneous processes 

4. Crustal movements: epeirogeny, oro- 
geny, revolution and isotasy 

5. Surface and ground water 

6. Sedimentation and sedimentary rocks 

7. Metamorphis rocks 

C. Laboratory 

1. Study of igneous, sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks 

2. Map exercise; seismic activity 

ni. Atmospheric Phenomena 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the factors which influence 
total isolation 

2. Describe processes of energy transfer 
in the atmosphere 

3. Describe the characteristics of an air 
mass when given synoptic weather 
data 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Energy transfer processes 

2. Air masses 

3. Isolation 

C. Laboratory 

1. Weather data (1/2 period) 

2. Weather maps (1/2 period) 
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IV. Oceans 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the energy transfer pro- 
cesses in the oceans 

2. Describe the characteristics of water 
masses from synoptic data 

3. Develop a simple model for ocean tides 
Units of Instruction 

1. Energy transfer processes 

2. Water masses and their movements 

3. Tides 
C. Laboratory 

1. Map exercise; the oceans and energy 
transfer processes 

2. Map exercise; plotting tides 



V. Earth History 

A. Performance Objecttveq 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Examine geologic evidence from an 
area and draw inferences about the 
geologic history of the area 

2. Determine the probable chronological 
order of geologic events when given 
the necessary geologic data 

3. Describe the evidence froiii the fossil 
record which supports the theory of 
biological evolution 

Units of Instruction 

1. Geologic time 

2. Fossil record 

3. Evolution 
C. Laboratory 

1. Laboratory study of fossils 

2. Field trip to gather fossils (if at all pos- 
sible) ' 



VI. Energy 

A. Performance 'Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Solve uncomplicated problems requir* 
ing knowledge of the concepts and 
principles of momentum and energy 

2. State fundamental defmitions and laws 
on which the science of mechanics is 
based, and give illustrative examples 
of their application in everyday life 

3. Read and understand verbal and 
mathematical information involving 



mechanical energy transformation and 
motion 

4. Solve practical problems utilizing fun- 
damental concepts of heat, light and 
sound 

5. Solve uncomplicated problems involv- 
ing concepts and principles of electric 
and magnetic charges 

6. State definitions related to, and de- 
scribe interactions, of electric and 
magnetic fields 

7. Execute, with minimal supervision, 
prescribed measurements of physical 
quantities; perform experiments; re- 
cord and interpret data therefrom; 
draw conclusions; and, assemble in 
formal report form 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Motion and force 

2. Universal gravitation 

3. Work, energy and power 

4. Fluids 

6. Heat phenomena and heat transfer 

6. Heat engines 

7. Sound 

8. Light as a wpve motion 

9. The electromagnetic spectrum 

10. Static electricity 

11. Current electricity 

12. Magnetism and magnetic Helds 

C. Laboratory 

1. Measurements (balance, vernier, cali- 
per, micrometer caliper, steel rule, 
meter stick, optical flats, gauge blocks 
and dial comparator) 

2. Plottir^ graphs 



VII. Matter and Change 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

L Describe the important relations in- 
volved in the conservation laws 

2. Identify the groups and arrangements 
within the periodic table 

3. State the fundamental laws governing 
chemical reactions 

4. Solve uncomplicated problems requir- 
ing knowledge of fundamental laws of 
chemistry 

5. Perform, with minimal supervision, 
prescribed straightforward experi- 
ments, record data and make neces- 
sary calculations 

B. Units of Instruction 
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1. Nature of matter 

2. Laws of conservation 

3. Atomic structure and the periodic law 

4. Periodic classification and the proper- 
ties of elements 

5. Chemical bonding 

6. Concentrations of solutions 

7. Bond energies 

8. Chemical equilibrium and Le Chate- 
lier's Principle 

9. Catalysis 
C. Laboratory 

1. Measurements (volume, density and 
specific gravity of a solid, a liquid and - 
air) 

2. Electron transfer reactions of metals 

3. Electron transfer reactions of nonmet- 
als 

4. A stoichiometric exercise 

5. Titration of a strong acid with a strong 
base - HCl + NaOH 



Texts and References 

ALLEN and ORDWAY. Physical Science, 

BERTIN. Larouiie Encyclopedia of the Earth, 

BOOTH. Elements of Physical Science: The Nature of 

Matter and Energy, 
CAILLEUX. Anatomy of the Earth, 
GAMOW. Matter, Earth, and Sky. 
MILLS. SHERWOOD and PARSONS. College Physical 

Science, 

POPPY and WILSON. Exploring the Physical Sciences, 
WINTER. The Physical Sciences: An Introduction, 
WISTAR. Man and His Physical Universe. 



Related Media 

Churchill Films, 662 N. RoberUon Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif. 
90069. 

A Space Flight Around the Earth, (2nd ed.). 12 min.. 16 

mm., sd.. color and b & w.. 1965. 

Summary: Shows the appearance of the earth from 

space, pictures the planet's roundness. 

oceans, land and atmosphere. Shows 

astronauts Glenn and White on their historic 

flighU. 

Coronet Films. Coronet Building. Chicago. lU. 60601. 

Chemical Bond and Atomic Structure, 16 min.. 16 mm., 
sd.. color and b & w.. 1963. 

Summary: Discusses the structure of atoms and shows 
how electrons help determine the way in 
which the atom bonds chemicaUy with other 
atoms. Uses animation and laboratory demon- 
stration to show three types of chemical bond 
and explains how bonding affects a substance. 

How Weather 1$ Forecast 11 min.. 16 mm., sd., color and 
b & w.. 1953. 



Summary: Shows the operation of a weather observation 
station and a weather forecasting station. By' 
means of animation, a weather map is charted 
and its symbols explained. The instruments 
used in weather forecasting and their 
functions are discussed. 

Ionic Equilibrium. 16 min.. 16 mm., sd., coloi* and b & w., 
1960. 

Summary: Demonstrates several features of ionic equili- 
brium, using a cupric bronude solution. 
Discusses the "common ion" effect and 
describes the formation and solution of pre- 
cipitates. 

Limestone Caverns, 11 min., 16 mm., sd., color and b & 
w., 1943. 

Summary: Shows how the physical and chenucal actions 
of water and the atmosphi :e r»ffect strata and 
deposits. Pictures the colorful foi'mations of 
stalactites, stalagmites, spattercones. helic- 
tites and oolites. 

Metals and Non'Metals (2nd ed.). 14 min., 16 mm., sd., 
color and b & w., 1963. > 

Summary: Shows the differences in physical properties 
of metals and nonmetals. Explains their 
chemical properties imd their positions in the 
periodic table, and illustrates the close- 
packing of atoms in metals. 

Standard Solutions and Titration, 21 min., 16 mm., sd., 
color, 1960. 

Summary: Explains how a sodium hydrozide solution is 
standardized against a potassium hydrogen 
phthalate solution. Also shows how the 
sodium hydroxide solution is used to deter- 
mine the acetic acid concentration of a sample 
of vinegar. Examines the calculations used. 

Velocity and Acceleration, 14 nun., 16 mm., color, 1963. 

Summary: DeOnes motion and explains the concepts of 
velocity and acceleration. Shows the differ- 
ence between speed and velocity. Illustrates 
the positive and negative acceleration due to 
gravity. Uses live action and animation. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette. 111. 60091.. 

The Atmosphere, 30 min., 16 mm., sd.. color. 1957. 

Summary: Discusses the physical properties of the 
earth's atmosphere. Demonstrates and shows 
practical applications of atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

Forces. 14 min., 16 mm., sd., color. 196L 
Summary: Shows balanced and unbalanced forces, power 
of specific force as exerted against objects, 
and impact and its relation to force. The 
magnet is shown as it is related to force. 

An Introduction to Oondation and Reductioiu 30 min., 16 
mm., sd.. color, 1959. 

Summary: Draws an analogy between conjugate 
oxidizing-reducing systems and conjugate and 
acid-base systems. 

The LeChateHer Principle, 30 min., 16 mm., sd.. color. 
1959. 
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Summary: Shows the effects of a concentration on equili- 
brium. Applies the LeChatelier Principle to 
the ethyl acetate equilibrium. 

Rate of Reaction. 28 min., 16 mm., sd., color and b & w., 
1960. 

Summary: Discusses several factors, including surface 
area and temperature, which can affect 
reaction rates. Shows the reaction between 
crystals of potassium permanganate and 
glycerine and between oxalic acid solutions 
and permanganate solutions. . 

McGraw-Hill Textfilms. 330 West 42nd St.. New York. N.Y. 
10018. 

Studfj of the Oceans- Oceanography. 27 min.. 16 mm., 
sd., color. 1971. 

Summary: Examines the variety of currents, the life 
cycle in the ocean, topography and cfrniposi- 
tion of ocean bottoms, and the structure and 
content of sediments. 

Determining a Molecular FormuUL 13 min.. 16 mnt. sd.. 
color, 1962. 

Summary: Shows how the molecular weight and formula 
of a compound may be determined with 
knowledge of tht percentage ccnnposition by 
weight of the compound and by the applica- 
tion of Avogadro*s Law. 

The Earth*s Changing Surface. 11 min.. 16 mm., sd.. 
color, 1961. 

Su'^'mary: Discusses effects of water, wind, oceans and 
temperature on the earth's surface. Animated 
scenes shows the cracking and flaking of rock 
as It freezes and thaws, and the spread of 
glaciers over the United States. 

Energy and Reactions. 15 min.. 16 mnu, sd., color, 1962. 

Summary: Shows the relationship between energy and 
chemical reactions. Relates this phen<Hnenon 
to fundamental concepts such as chemical 
bonding, activational energy and rate of 
reaction. 

Magnetic Force. 17 minM 16 mm., sd., color and b & w., 
1960. 

Summary: A study of the earth's magnetic field. 

Explains the nature and use of magnetism and 
geomagnetism. Studies history of magnetism 
and shows Argus experiment and the 
'Dynamo Theory." 

The Nearest Star— Sun and Sokr Activity. 27 min., 16 
mm., sd., color, 1960. 

Summary: Portrays the unique and critical role of the 
sun in the drama of our own planet. Explains 
how solar towers, rockets and balloons are 
used in the study of the sun, and describes the 
communications system established by the 
National Bureau of Standards to coordinate 
work on solar disturbances. 

Ocean Currents. 17 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1963. 

Summary: Explains that tides, winds and currents keep 
the ocean water in constant motion. Describes 
how currents are formed and how they affect 
weather. Considers how land forms and the 
Coriolis effect influence the past of currents. 



Discusses counter-currents. 

Rocks and the Record. 28 min., 16 mm., sd., color, 1961. 

Summary: Discusses the methods which are used to 
determine the age of rocks and fossils. Studies 
both the simplest methods and the modern 
radioactive dating methods. 
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Auxiliary Technical 
Coarse 

DATA PROCESSING APPLICATIONS 
Hours Per Weelc 

Class* 2; Laboratory, 3 

Description 

Students will be introduced to the realities 
of what a computer is and its capabilities 
and limitations. This course is designed to 
give students a proper perspective of what 
the computer is, the role it plays in today's 
society and its potential in tomorrow's soci- 
ety. 

It is imperative that students graduating 
from any school of higher edueatton or tech- 
nical education be exposed to and become 
familiar with the computer and the role that 
it will play in our technological society. The 
increasing capability and decreasing cost of 
computer hardware is encouraging more 
and more companies to use computers to 
more effectively manage their businesses. 
In the future there will be few, if any, areas 
of endeavor which will not in some Way be 
affected by this tool. / 

The vast majority of paraprofessional stu- 
dents wiJi be employed where their produc- 
tivity and effectiveness will be related to an 
awareness of the capabilities and limitations 
of computer data processing. These stu- 
dents will be working in an environment 
where much of their daily activity wOl be 
touched by computer technology. To pro- 
vide the student a better chance to become 
a successful member of the work force and 
society in an automated environment, he 
must be given an understanding of this 
technology. 



Major Divisions 



Laborch 
CloMi tory 

I. Survey and Overview 3 1 

II. Functional Components of 

the Data Processing Cycle . 2 2 



III. Punched Card Data Proc- 



essing 3 10 

IV. Cohfiputer Data Processing . 4 4 

V. Computer Languages and 
Programming 4 i; 

VI. Role of Data Processing 

Management 7 14 

VII. Typical Data Processing 

Applications 6 12 

VIII. Future - 3 3 



Total 32 48 



I. Survey and Overview 

A. Performance Objectives 

« Upon completion the student should be 

able to: 

1. Describe the importance of data proc- 
essing in today's businesses 

2. Match data processing terms with 
correct de'"'iitions 

3. Describe the interrelationships of 
compute^ systems' hardware and soft- 
ware 

4. List the sigi 'ficant events in the 
history revolution) of information 
processing systems ^ 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Events of significance in the history of 
data processing systems and computer 
systems 

2. Functions of data processing systems 

3. Methods of processing data 

C. Laboratory 

1. Tour of a computer center 

2. Demonstrations of data processing 
equipment 

a. Unit record 

b. Computer 

c. Remote job entry 

' n. Functional Components of the ^ ' . 10 
cessing Cycle 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Relate the following terms to a student 
registration .system: input, processing, 
storage, output and file maintenance 

2. List, define and give examples of the 
steps in the data processing cycle 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Data collection 

2. Input 
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3* Storage 

4. Processing 

5. Output 
C. Laboratory 

1. Access file via communications termi- 
nal 

2. Describe input, storage, processing 
and output 

3* Prepare narrative of an existing appli- 
cation for a given application 



IIL Punched Card Data Processing 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

L Describe the coding system used for 
punched card 

2. Prepare systems logic flow charts for 
punched cards 

3. Punch data for a "live** computer appli- 
cation 

4. Identify the function of unit record 
equipment, i.e.. card punch, card 
punch verifier, sorter, collator, calcu- 
lator, reproducer and accounting ma- 
chine 

5. Identify the function of each punched 
card machine in a simple payroll and 
student information system 

B. Units of Instruction 

L Reporting in punched card systems 

2. Punched card file organization and 
processing 

3. Punched card equipment — card 
punch, veriHer, sorter, collator, calcu- 
lator, reproducer, accounting machine 

4. Systems design and analysis tech- 
niques 

C. Laboratory 

L Flow charting detailed events in an 
existing application 

2. Documenting an existing application, 
i.e., source documents, reports* narra- 
tive, flow charts of system 

3. Operating each piece of punch card 
equipment with data provided 

4. Timing considerations for punched 
card operations 



IV. Computer Data Processing 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the coding system used for 
secondary storage 



2. Describe the coding system used for 
internal storage (primary storage) 
data representation 

3. Describe Hie organization and access 
methods 

4. Prepare systems flow charts for a 
computer application 

5. Run (operate) the computing system 
for a 'live** computer application 

6. Identify the importance of the follow- 
ing functional elements of a data proc- 
essing system; hardware, software, 
user programs and personnel 

7. Describe the methods of accessing 
storage — primary and secondary 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Functional elements — hardware, 
software, user programs, personnel — 
and characteristics of each 

2. Functional components of a computer 
system — input, storage, CPU, con- 
trol, output — and concepts of each 

3. Systems analysis and design tech- 
niques 

C. Laboratory 

L Load and execute a program on a 

punched card system 
2. Typical applications 

a. Flow chart system (sorter and com- 
puter system) to prepare reports 

b. Describe files, source documents, 
input cards and computer reports 

c. Prepare documentation to convert 
an existing punched card applica- 
tion to a computer system with tape 
or disk storage 



V. Computer Languages and Programming 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the characteristics of proce- 
dure-oriented languages 

2. Identify the importance of computer 
operating systems 

3. List the characteristics of a computer 
program 

4. Describe the steps in preparation of a 
computer program; systems analysis, 
program planning, coding, compilation* 
debugging and documentation 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Procedure-oriented languages and 
characteristics 

2. Program preparation, compilation, de- 
bugging and documentation 
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3. Considerations for language selection 

4. Concepts and. philosophy of operating 
systems 

5. Program narrative 
C. Laboratory 

1. Punch sample program and compile 

2. Develop a program flow chart 

3. Write a narrative for program 

4. Operate the computer in a "live** appli- 
cation 



VL Role of Data Processing Management 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: • 

1. Demonstrate an understanding of the 
information needed for effective com- 
munication with data proccfssing per- 
sonnel 

2. Describe the necessity of accounting 
controls in a data processing system 

3. Describe the role of advanced opera- 
tions analysis techniques suchr as criti- 
cal path analysis, and systems simula- 
tion and forecasting 

4. Prepare the following as analysis, 
planning aids, and documentation for a 
typical application in the student*s ma- 
jor area of study 

a. Printer spacing charts 

b. Multiple card lay-outs 

c. Systems flow chart corresponding 
to a narrative description 

d. Narrative description of sour^'^' and 
function of data 

e. Off-line procedures 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Type of data required and reporting 
system 

2. Effective communication with data 
processing personnel 

r 3.^Need for mechanization 

4. Fundamentals of feasibility study and 
analysis techniques 

C. Laboratory 

1. Conduct feasibility study for mechan- 
ized order processing 

2. Prepare education plan for employees 
in an institution or business converting 
to a mechanized system 



VIL Typical Data Processing Applications 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 



able to: 

L Assess the feasibility study as an ap- 
proach to evaluating a data processing 
system 

2. Prepare a basic feasibility study for a 
data processing system in the stu- 
dent*s major area of study 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Information retrieval 

a. Large file 

b. Subject index 

2. System simulation 

3. Fundamental record keeping 

C. Laboratory 

1. Operate computer system for file 
maintenance and report generation in 
a payroll application 

2. Document the steps involved in input 
data preparation f^r typical payroll ap- 
plication 

3. Describe types of records and reports 
prepared as part of student record ap- 
plication 



VIII. Future 

A. Performance Objectives 

Upon completion the student should be 
able to: 

1. Describe the impact of the computer 
on his career and life style 

2. Compare the mental capabilities of a 
human with the processing capabilities 
of a computer sysU^m 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Hardware 

2. Software 

3. Information technology 

C. Laboratory 

1. Describe a "real-time** application 

2. Develop accounting controls for an or* 
ganization with a centralized data bank 



Texts and References 

BECKER. Syttems Analysis^ Prelude to Library Data 
Procetting. 

ARNOLD, HILL oTuf NICHOLS. Modem Data Processing. 

DAVIS. Computer Data Processing. 

FEINGOLD. Introduction to Data Processing. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES. Library Auto- 
mation" Computer Produced Book Catalog. 

. Library Applications on S/360 at Florida State 

- University. 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES. INC. Principles of 
Business Data Processing. 

SlPPLE. Computer Dictionary and Handbook, 

. Standard Manual of Paperwork Flow Charting 

for Management. 
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Related Media 

Ford Motor Co. Motion Picture Dept.. 3000 Schaefer Rd.. 
Dearborn. Mich. 48122. 

1999 AD. 32 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 

Modern Talking Pictures. 1212 Ave. of the Americas. New 
York. N.Y. 10036. 

A Better Way. 2S 1/2 min., 16 mm.. ^85. sd.. color. 
Procter and Grmble Co. 

IBM Glossary. 

Information Machines. 10 min., 16 mm., sd.. color. 

Introduction to Feedback. 16 min.. 16 mm., coter. 

" Men and Computer. 20 min.. 16 mm., sd.. color. 

Science Research Associates. 259 Erie St.. Chicago. Dl. 

Overhead Transparencies for Principles of Data 
ProceMsing, 

Southern Illinois University, Learning Resources Service, 
Clirbondil<>, 111. 62901. 

Computer and Human Behavior. 16 min., 16 mm., sd.. 
color. 

U. S. Sieel Foundation. Chicago Film Distribution Center. 
United Sutes Steel. 208 South La Salle St.. Chicago. 111. 

Thinking Machines, 21 min., 16 mm., sd.. color. 
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FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT AND COSTS 



General Planning of Facilities 



General laboratories, classrooms, ofHces and 
storage facilities for the Library Technical As- 
sistant curriculum do not require highly unusual 
architectural and environmental conditions. 
Most well-constructed buildings may be adapted 
for use. If plans are being made to start a Li- 
* brary Technical Assistant program in an estab- 
lished institution offering programs in other 
technologies, a careful analysis should be made 
of existing classrooms and laboratories to assess 
the feasibility of using existing facilities. 

Consideration must be given in the teaching- 
learning areas and the laboratory areas to vary- 
ing room sizes or divisions, ventilating and con- 
trolling temperature, controlling light, provid- 
ing adequate electrical power and controlling 
sound. Provisions Should be made for closed cir- 
cuit television, projection screens, adequate 
seating and storage for equipment, materials 
and displays. 

Air conditioning is recommended for all class- 
rooms, laboratories and offices. It is essential, 
however, that mechanical equipment to provide 
constant temperature and humidity control be 
installed in the photographic darkrooms, sound- 
recording and reproduction laboratory, media 
production laboratory and data processing lab- 
oratory. Some of the equipment used in these 
laboratories generates great quantities of heat. 
In some cases the supplies and materials used in 
the laboratories have temperature and humidity 
control requirements for storage and mainte- 
nance. 

Electrical services in the laboratories should 
provide for both 110 and 220- volt current. There 
should be an ample number of 110-volt duplex 
outlets for the operation of typewriters and 
small production and reproduction equipment. 
Outlets for 220 volts should be provided for the 
operation of heavy equipment. Simple conve- 
nient methods of controlling light levels, such as 
dimmer switches, should be installed so that 
projected materials may be used efficiently. 
Control panels for electrical aoparatus should be 
conveniently located with a circuit breaker tor 
each circuit to prevent overloading. 

All classrooms and laboratories should be 
well-lighted. A minimum of 70 foot-candles of 
comfortable, uniform light is recommended on 
all work surfaces of classrooms and offices. In 
Q the graphic illustration laboratory, a minimum 
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of 100-foot candles of light must be provided. 
The fixtures should be arranged diagonally to 
the tables to prevent drawing equipment shad- 
ows from appearing on the drawing surfaces. 

The following discussion assumes that con- 
ventional classrooms, offices, lecture rooms and 
necessary related accommodations alrcidy are 
available. Therefore, only the physical facilities 
specifically identifiable with the technical spe- 
cialty are described. (Where the laboratory re- 
quirements for the technical curriculum are 
unique to the requirements for other classrooms 
and laboratories, they are described in detail.) 
Facility plans and estimates are based on 24 stu- 
dents, the maximum number recommended in 
the specialty courses. 

Equipment Operation and 
Repair Laboratory 

An example of a plan for this laboratory is 
shown in figure 11. It provides the space and 
equipment necessary to learn and develop skills 
in the operation and minor repair of audiovisual 
equipment and the repair and maintenance of 
media materials. 

Maximum utilization of the laboratory space is 
accomplished by combining several activities in 
one area, extensive use of self*instructional ma- 
terials and operating the laboratory on an open 
access basis. The necessary equipment, materi- 
als and tools are stored in close proximity to 
each working area. 

Equipment operation procedures can be 
learned and practiced, using self-instructional 
materials in the carrels. Several electrical cir- 
cuits are required so that all of the equipment 
used in the carrels and at other work stations in 
the room can be operated at the same time with- 
out causing electrical overload. 

Each carrel is equipped with magnetic tape 
cassettes for autotutorial instruction and ear- 
phones to prevent distractions and eliminate 
noise interference from other activities in the 
room. 

Work areas are provided for the various 
maintenance and repair activities. A table and 
large projection screen are included in the room 
facilities for multimedia set up and projection. 
Whenever possible, self-instructional materials 
also should be used to teach repair techniques 
and maintenance procedures. 

The audiovisual equipment that students are 
required to learn to operate can be obtained 
from a check-out counter, taken to the carrel and 
set up by the student. Pieces of equipment that 



are t' j hea^'y or bulky to be easily portable are 
installed permanently in a carrel. These would 
include the opaque projector and the 16 mm. 
»rojector. 




FIGURE 10- "Handi on'* experience is essential far the student to learn to produce a variety of 
media materials. 
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Technical Processes Laboratory 
and Classroom 



This combination laboratory-classroom can be 
untilizeobr all activities that the student must 
perform in technical processes courses. It is de- 
signed to accommodate 24 students. 

the multipurpose typing desks in the labora- 
tory provide the storage and typing stations for 
' nine typewriters. When the typewriters are not 
in use, the desks can be used for students to 
work on laboratory projects. Electrical outlets 
should be installed on the floor under each desk 
for safety and convenience. 

The six large 36" by 72" tables provide addi- 
tional seating for 18 students as well as large 
work surfaces for the processing of books and 
other library materials. The tables should have 
formica or ot' ^ • stain resistant surfaces. 

Storage cabinets for supplies must be provid- 
ed. Shallow storage cabinets above a l&rge work 
counter accommodate a variety of supplies that 
are easily accessible. Additional storage draw- 
ers should be provided for the convenience of 



the students sqthat they can store uncompleted 
projects rather than carrying them back and 
forth to class. 

A light bar should be mounted above the work 
counter under the storage cabinets for direct il- 
lumination on the work surface. At least two du- 
plex electrical outlets should be installed at the 
back of the work counter. 

A double stainless steel sink should be located 
in the work counter. Both hot and cold water 
taps are needed for completion of various proj- 
ects. 

Three sections of book shelves, 4' by 6' are re- 
quired for the storage of books. The shelves 
should be standard, heavy-duty library shelving. 
Card files for instructional and practice purposes 
as well as standard letter files should be pro- 
vided. 

Two standard blackboards should be available 
in the room as well as a permanently mounted 
projection screen. These should be installed at 
the front of the room for easy access. A com- 
bination lectern-desk should be available for the 
instructor. 




FIGURE 13 - Self-inttruciional materials in carrela make it poisible to have open access 
laboratories for mediated self'instractUnu 
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Graphic Arts Laboratory 

Figure 15 shows a suggested layout of a lab* 
oratory for the production and reproduction of 
print and graphic materials. Students will have 
access to a wide range of equipment and materi- 
als for lettering and mounting, layout and de- 
sign, and producing overhead transparencies. 

The center area of the room is utilized for ac- 
tivities requiring the student to be seated and 
work individually in a relatively small working 
area. The plan in figure 15 calls for using twelve 
24" by 30" drafting tables and stools. The lab- 
oratory should be operated on an open-access 
basis. Self-instructional programmed materials 
should be used whenever possible for students 
to learn basic production skills. Open access 
scheduling and the use of self-instructional ma- 
terials will maximize utilization of room space 
^nd minimize the amount of production equip- 



ment required. 

The equipment needed lor a particular activi- 
ty is placed on a counter on either end of the 
room. Working space is provided on the counter 
and on large tables adjacent to the counter. 
Electrical outlets should be regularly spaced 
along the counter areas to accommodate the 
equipment indicated in the plan. Some machines 
require 220-volt circuits. Diazo machines which 
use ammonia for developing require a vent di- 
rectly from the machine. Materials, supplies and 
storage for students' work are kept in cabinets 
installed over and under the counters. Remain- 
ing wall space in the room should be covered 
with display board to display students* work. 

A water outlet and fixtures are needed in the 
room for several types of graphic reproduction 
procedures. Storage of sensitive reproduction 
material requires a refrigerator. 
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Photo Reproduction 
Laboratory 

Most furniture would be built-in in this room. 
Standard-size laboratory tables and portable 
storage cabinets could be used in plac? of fixed 
cabinets. Students will be able to do photocopy 
work util zing the photocopy stands and the 
photoslide Repronar. One wall should be plain 



white so large photo set-ups. three dimensional, 
Hat copy and portable wor can be done. The 
overhead light track is used for even lighting for 
large or small photocopy work. 

Space and equipment for editing motion pic- 
ture film, and equipment for masking and 
mounting slides, are included in this laboratory. 
A refrigerator for film storage is essential. Tem- 
perature control is recommended. 





FIGIJRE 17. 
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Photo Procesfting 
Laboratory 

The two adjacent film processing darkrooms 
and print room are large enough to accommo- 
date 24 students at one time for instructional 
purposes. Smaller darkrooms could be utilized 
for instruction and laboratory work if class size 
is reduced or if scheduling of laboratory sessions 
is fle3^ible. 

The rooms should be kept simple and efficient. 
However, several features are essential. The 
rooms must be lig;ht tight. The walls should be 
painted with flat, non-reflecting paint in a dark 
hue. A double door or some slaiilar device should 
be installed to permit entering and leaving 
without letting light into the room. Safelights 
should be installed In the darkrooms with con- 
trol switches located conveniently close to the 



enlarging equipment. A warning light should be 
adjacent to the door to prevent accidental entry 
during processing. 

Sinks must be provided with automatic tem- 
perature control regulators to maintain a con- 
stant water temperature. Storage and work 
counters should be of hard, stain-resistant mate- 
rial, easily cleaned, to avoid chemical damage. 
The floor also should be covered with stain-re- 
sistant and chemical-resistant tile. It is impor- 
tant' to keep the rooms and equipment clean at 
all times if high quality finished work is ex- 
pected. 

The sink area should be equipped with conve- 
nient racks and cabinets for equipment chemi- 
cals. Separate storage facUities for photographic 
film and paper should be separated from the sSnk 
area to prevent possible chemical contamination, 
ties for photographic film and paper should be 
separated from the sink area to prevent possible 
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chemical contamination. 

Temperature and humidity control is recom- 
mended for comfort and to avoid deterioration of 
supplies. Several guides for darkroom design 
and facilities are available commercially and 
these should be consulted for further data before 
darkrooms are planned. 



Sound Recording and 
Duplicating Laboratory 

This laboratory will provide the students with 
a farility for original sound recording as well as 
an area for the duplication of sound from several 
sources to magnetic tape. Sound recording and 
synchronizing for multimedia projects are ac- 
complished in this facility. The studio, being 
separated from the control room, allows the stu- 
dents to work in a soundproof room with one or 
more persons. Th3 control room will have tape 
equipment, record equipment, AM-FM radio, 
sound mixers and duplicating equipment. The 
duplicating equipment will accommodate cas- 
settes, reel to reel, reel to cassette, and multiple 
reproduction of original sound recordings. 

The studio should be acoustically treated 
throughout and located away from high noise 
areas. A soundproof window should separate the 
studio from the control room. Temperature and 
humidity control are essential. Circuits of 220 
volts are necessary for the operation of the re- 
cording and duplicating equipment in the control 
room. 



Equipping the Laboratories 
and Costs 

The cost of equipping laboratories for the Li- 
brary Technical Assistant curriculum may vary 
in proportion to the money available. Ideally, a 
program should start with fully equipped lab- 
oratories, but if necessary the required labora- 
tories can be added and equipped as the pro- 
gram develops. Existing space usually can be 
modified to serve as laboratories for the pro- 
gram. Existing typing laboratories can tempo- 
rarily be used for technical processes courses 
with the addition of storage cabinets for supplies 
and special equipment. The audiovisual equip- 
ment in the equipment operation laboratory can 
be used for general classroom needs if funds are 
limited. Any available darkrooms can be used 
until facilities become available. Existing draft- 



ing and drawing laboratories can be pressed into 
dual service as a graphic arts laboratory with 
the addition of storage facilities, dry mounting 
and photocopying equipment, paper cutters, 
sinks and a refrigerator. Thus, the costs of oper- 
ating the program can be reduced to a minimum 
until additional funds become available. 

The laboratories and equipment herein de- 
scribed also can be utilized for programs in *ln- 
structional Media Technology", **Teacher-Aide 
Technology" and "Public Relations-Advertising 
Technology" and thus spread the total cost over 
a number of programs. 

The coordinator of the technical program is 
best qualified to make final decisions on the se- 
lection of laboratory equipment. Specifications 
should be developed in respect to mechanical 
components and performance and operating 
standards for all equipment in order to avoid 
costly mistakes or unwise decisions with regard 
to equipment. 

Frequently, surplus equipment and furniture 
can be obtained from private or public agencies 
at greatly reduced costs or as gifts. Acquisition 
of surplus property within the states must be 
made through State Agencies for Surplus Prop'- 
erty. The State Director of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education in* each state can provide infor- 
mation on the location of the government sur- 
plus distributing agency in his state and the 
name of the person in charge. Information on 
government surplus property also may be 
obtained by writing to: 

Chief, Surplus Property Utilization Division 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

Free and surplus equipment can frequently be 
obtained from private agencies. An appeal to lo- 
cal organizations, industries and institutions can 
result in the acquisition of needed equipment 
and furniture. However, it is important to exer- 
cise judgment and care in acquiring surplus 
property or in accepting gifts of equipment. 
SpeciOc plans for use and sound justiHcation for 
the need should be established prior to the pur- 
chase of any surplus material or the acceptance 
of any gift of equipollent. 

Only technically competent and responsible 
persons should be dt ' ^^ed the authority to ac- 
cept gifts or acquir- surplus property for the 
laboratories. With t.M. e precautions in mind, 
resourceful coordinators often can obtain essen- 
tial equipment for their laboratories at reason- 
able or no cost. 
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The specifications for laboratory equipment 
listed in this section are typical for equipment to 
be used in teaching library technical assistants 
and are offered as an assistance to the coordina- 
tor who is responsible for purchasing the equip- 
ment. The estimates that follow are based on the 
costs of equipping laboratories to accommodate 
24 students. The estimates are based on the pur- 
chase price of new equipment at the date of this 
publication. The estimates do not include costs 
of office equipment, conventional classrooms or 
laboratories necessary for the general education 
courses. They are specifically for laboratories 
and rooms needed for the technical specialty. 

Major items of equipment necessary for each 
laboratory are listed, and an estimate of their 
costs is given as a gross figure allowing for a 
reasonable range to reflect variations in costs of 
brand names and local area price differences. 
Since comparable equipment may vary in cost in 
^different locations, individual items are not 
priced. It is suggested that each institution de- 
velop specifications for all equipment and re- 
lease the specifications for competitive bids. 
Only equipment that is durable and of high qual- 
ity should be considered. Inferior, less costly 
equipment will prove unsatisfactory under con- 
ditions of continuous classroom usage. 

When the program has been initiated and the 
necessary equipment has been purchased, it will 
still be necessary to have an annual equipment 
and supply budget. These funds are required to 
replace or repair equipment, restock expendable ' 
items and purchase new equipment to meet 
regional modifications of the program. At least 
$2,000 to $3,500 per year should be planned to 
meet such needs and more may be required if 
new types of equipment are developed and 
needed to keep the program current. The first- 
year operating budget should be double that of 
the projected subsequent annual budget to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of an initial stock of ex- 
pendable supplies and materials. 



Equipment Operation and 
Repair Laboratory 



Number 

^^^^ Required 

Carrels S 

Chairs 8 

Stools 11 

General purpose laboratory table, 

72"x36" 1 

Heavy duty equipment racks 4 

Storage cabinets, 36" X 24" X 72" 6 



Overhead projector l 

Opaque projector 1 

Slide projector 4 

Tape recorder - reel to reel 4 

Tape recorder — cassette 8 

Filmstrip projector 4 

16 mm. projector 4 

8 mm. projector - cartridge load 1 

8 mm. projector — reel to reel 1 

Filmstrip viewer 8 

Earphone headsets 8 

Dissolve unit 1 

Motion adaptor for overhead 

transparencies 1 

Motion adaptor — slides 1 

Tape slicer 4 

Rear projection screen 8 

Wall mounted projection screen , 1 

Equipment cart i 2 

Take up reel 10 

Slide tray 8 

Repair tools, sets 4 

Total estimated cost $7,000 to $8,100 



Teclinical Processes Laboratory 
and Classroom 



Number 
Requind 

Typing tables, 60" X 30" 9 

Tables, 36" X 72" 5 

Chairs 24 

Rostrum and chair 1 

Bookshelves (bections) 3 

File cabinet, 4-drawer, letter size 4 

Card file, 12 drawer for standard size 

catalog cards 2 

Cardex 1 

Electric typewriter 9 

Overhead projector 1 

Wall mounted projection screen 1 

Chalkboard 2 

Polaroid camera and stand 1 

Se-lin labeler 1 

Paper cutter 1 

Electric eraser 4 

Reference and resource books — classifi- 
cation schedules, cutter tables and oth- 
er technical processing tools 2 sets 

Total estimated cost $6,700 to $7,600 
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Graphic Arts Laboratory 



lum Required 

Drafting tables. 24" X 30" 12 

Drafting stools 12 

Tables, 72" X 36" 5 

Dry mounting press 2 

Primary typewriter 

Spirit duplicator 

Mimeograph machine 

Multilith machine 

Opaque projector 

Thermocopy machine 

Diazo machine 

Headliner 

Book copier 

Overhead projector 

Tacking iron 2 

Household hand iron 2 

Paper cutter 2 

Drawing instruments (sets) 12 

Electric eraser 6 

Wricosets 4 

Light box 4 

Yardsticks 24 

T-squares 12 

Irregular curves 12 

Parallel bars, wood with plastic edges ... 12 

Scissors 12 

Display boards 2 

Screen 1 

Refrigerator 1 

Total estimated cost $5,250 to $5,700 



Photo-Reproduction 
Laboratory 

Number 

Item Required 

Copy stand and lights 4 

35 mm. single-lens reflex camera 4 

8 mm. camera 4 

Film rewinder 4 

Film splicer 4 

Film editing equipment 4 

Light box , 3 

Slide reproducer 1 

Heat press slide mounter 1 

Table on wheels, 4' X 12* . . 1 

Movable stool 8 

Refrigerator : 1 

Total estimated cost $2,950 to $3,700 



Photo-Processing 
Laboratory 

Number 

Item Required 

Negative file 1 

Safelight 6 

Enlarger 2 

Print washer 1 

Developing tank 8 

Print dryer 1 

Trays, irx 14" 6 

Trays, 8" X 10" 6 

Timers 4 

Thermometer 4 

Total estimated cost - $2,000 to $2,400, 
less cabinetry 



S4und Recording and 
Duplicating Laboratory 

Number 

Item Required 

Conference table, 48" X 32" I 

Chair , , 

Control console table, 96" X 32" 1 

Mixing console 1 

Sound equipment cabinet, 32** x 48" 2 

Equipment rack, 32** x 18** x 72** 2 

General storage cabinet, 36** x 18** x 72** . 4 

Record player 2 

Cassette — reel to reel 2 

AM-FM tuner 1 

Amplifiers 4 

Tape dc — reel to reel 3 

Microphones — 6 

Mike stands 6 

Tape duplicating equipment 2 

Switching rack 1 

Magnetic tape on reels 48 

Total estimated cost $4,650 to $5,900 



Summary of Costs 

The preceding lists of laboratory equipment 
and supplies represent minimum cost estimates 
and do not include the cost of built-in cabinetry, 
sinks, or special lights and electrical outlets* In 
addition to the basic equipment costs, additional 
sums of from $2,000 to $5,000 should be figured 
for the cost of installing equipment, plumbing 
and electrical modiHcations, and fixed cabinetry 
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FIGURE 20— Buying and acquisition of svitable government surplus equipment, such as micro- 
film readers, may make it possible to equip laboratories at hw cost 



and for an initial capital outlay for supplies and 
materials. Also, at least $250 should be allocated 
in the budget for supplies and computer rental 
time for the teaching of ^'Application of Com- 
puter and Automation Technology to the Li- 
brary.** A continuing budget for supplies, and for 
repair and maintenance of the laboratories and 
equipment should be incorporated in budget 
planning. Advantageous buying, acquisition of 
suitable government or private surplus equip- 
ment, or unusually ingenious use of components 
built into teaching systems by the instructional 
staff may make it possible to equip laboratories 
for less cost. 

The total cost of laboratory equipment and 
supplies, excluding conventional classrooms and 
offices for a Library Technical Assistant pro- 
gram based upon 1971 prices, is estimated as fol- 
lows: 



Laboratory FacUiiy Estimated Cost 

Equipment Operation and Re- 
pair Laboratory 

Technical Processes Labora- 
tory and Classroom 

Graphic Arts Laboratory 



Photo-Reproduction Labora- 
tory 2,950 to 3,700 

Photo-Processing Laboratory 2,000 to 2,400 

Sound Recording and Dupli* 

eating Laboratory 4,650 to 5,900 



Total estimated cost of lab- 
oratory equipment $28,550 to $33,400 

The foregoing estimates do not provide for the 
cost of the building itself, nor for the remodeling 
of existing facilities to provide laboratories for 
the program. The total estimated cost of $28,550 
to $33,400 to fully equip laboratories for the Li- 
brary Technical Assistant curriculum may, if 
necessary, be reduced in regard to quantities of 
each type of equipment if the initial enrollment 
in the program does not exceed 20 students. Ad- 
ditional units of equipment can then be added as 
enrollment increases. 



$7,000 to $8,100 

6,700 to 7,600 
5,250 to 5J00 
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APPENDIX A 
Career Ladders From Selected Sources 

Suggested Occupational-Centered Library 
Technical Assistant Program* 

A Suggested Career Ladder luv^ Related Training 



1st Semester 2nd Semester 3rd Semester 4th Semester 
Job Course Units Course Units Course Units Course Units 

Library Page Introduc- 3 
tion to 
Library 
Services 



Clerk I 
aerkll 



Technical 3 
Processes 



Public 
Services 



General 15-25 
Educa- 
tion 



Senior 
Clerk 



Audio* 
visual 



Library 

Technical 

Assistant 



^Related 15-25 
Courses 

Work 3-6 

Experience 

Education 



Total 



60 



Plus Associate 
of Arts Degree 



^Related Courses: Communications, Human Relations. Advanced Literature, Introfiuction to 
Data Processing, Office Procedures and Skills. 

Optional Courses: Advanced Audiovisual, Graphics, Children's Library Services, Reference 
Materials, Foreign Language, Cataloging Techniques, Specif*! Libraries. 

HKflce of the Chancellor, California Community Colleges, The Library Techr.ical Assistant 
Program' Guid*lin$i and Course Content for ComrnunHy College Programs California Com- 
munity Colleges, Sacramento, California, p. 14. 
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Library Aide Series^ 



POSITION NATURE OF POSITION REQUIREMENTS 

Library Under close supervision, simple routine No previous experience required. 

Aide tasks requiring repetitive application of 

GS-1 a few specific instructions. Full perform- 

ance expected after a few days training 
and on-the-job-practice. 



Library Under close supervision, follows instruc- No previous experience required, but 
Aide tions for performing accurately a variety limited training in, or acquaintance with, 
OS-2 of library duties of limited complexity. library services and procedures is re- 
Such duties are simple and repetitive. quired. 



Library Under supervision, performs tasks. 
Aide clerical or manual, of limited complexity 

GS-3 involving use of a working knowledge 

and understanding of the library's ser- 
vices, practices and procedures related 
to the speciHc function or activity in- 
volved. Works according to established 
procedures. Some discretion or choice in 
application of guidelines to a situation at 
hand may be exercised. 



Previous library experience desirable, 
but not required. Working knowledge 
and understanding of library's services, 
practices and procedures related to spe- 
ciHc functions or activities which may be 
gained through instruction on the job* 
Tact, courtesy, poise, alertness and good 
judgment required for contact work. 



Library Under supervi< m of a librarian or su- 
Technician pervisory libr4n*an technician, performs 
GS-4 a variety of detailed, nonroutine, or 

more complex or nonprofessional duties 
following prescribed or standardized 
methods or instructions, including a va- 
riety of steps or operations, with various 
alternative courses of action where 
choices must be made and judgment ex> 
' ercised. Applies library policies, rules 
and instructions. 



Work ng knowledge of library rules and 
procedures. May include some knowl- 
edge of cataloging practices, biblio- 
graphic entries, basic reference sources, 
acquisition sources aad familiarity with 
library terminology. Working knowl- 
edge of one or two foreign languages 
may h&<requir£'d. 
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NATURE OF POSITION 



REQUIREMENTS 



Library Under supervision of a librarian or su- 
Technician pervisory library technician, performs 
GS-5 tasks which involve use of significant 

specialized knowledge of (a) the particu- 
lar library's functions, services, prac- 
tices and procedures; (b) the terminol- 
ogy content and classification schemes of 
the library's collection or a specialized 
collection; or, (c) both. Performs techni- 
cal or quasi-professional library opera- 
tions of limited scope or difficulty in one 
or more library functions. Must apply 
considerable judgment in application of 
operating guides. 



In addition to the requirements for GS-4, 
are considerable knowledge of the li- 
brary's organization, services facilities 
and classification system and proce- 
dures. 



Library Under general technical supervision of a 
Technician librarian or supervisory library techni- 
GS-6 cian, performs work in one or more of 

the functional areas of librarianship 
(such as acquisition, cataloging and ref- ^ 
ei'ence) to provide technical support and 
relieve the professional librarian for 
higher level and' more demanding re- 
sponsibilities. 



In addition to requirements for GS-4 and 
GS-5, are knowledge of a specialized 
technical or quasi-professional area of li- 
brary work and skill and understandiiig 
of established library techniques and 
methods and the use of standard library 
tools within the library in whici em- 
ployed. Ability to speak for the library 
when serving as the person in charge. 
Intensive knowledge of library's hold- 
ings. Good understanding of searching 
techniques. 



Library Under general technical supervision of a 
Technician librarian wlio is located either within the 
GS-7 local library or at a higher organizational 

level, works on the basis of a general as- 
signment of responsibilities and f<^ows 
through the full continuity of the job. In- 
volves substantial specialized knowledge 
of the library's functions, services, prac- 
tices and procedures. 



In addition to requirements for lower 
levels of librarian-technician, possesses a 
store knowledge related to the func- 
tions, services, practices and procedures 
of the library or special type of library in 
which employed. (Note: The GS-7 librar- 
ian, on the other hand, possesses a pro- 
fessional knowledge of the fundamentals 
of library science, and of the principles, 
theories and techniques which are appli- 
cable to any type of library.) 



^.SA. Civil Service Commistfion. GS 1411 Stnts; A Summary of Potition CUutificatton Standards^ June. 1966. 
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Relationship of the Library /Media 
Technical Assistant to other Library Personnel^ 



Senior — 
Librarian — 






"2 Librarian 




V 


Library — 
Associate — 






- Library — 

- Technical " 
" Assistant " 






- Clerk 




V 



1 

^^American Library Association, L.A.D.-L.E.D. Inte^ivisional Committee on Training 
Programs for Supportive Library SUff. CriUria far Program to Prepare Library 
Technical A$$i$iani$, rev. report, June. 197L 
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Library/Media 
Career Lattice^ 



Library /Media 
Assistant I 



Pay Range/ 
Hour Basis 



Unclassified 
2.01 ~ 2.25 



Library /Media 
Technician II 



Pay Range/ 
Hour Basis 



12 

2.89 - 3.80 



Library/Media 
Assists T>t II 



05 

2.17 - 2.55 



Library/Media 
Technician III 



14 

3.13 - 4.15 



Library /Media 
Technician I 



08 

^.45 - 



Library/Media 
Specialist 



Unclassified 
4.85+ 



Entry Level Requirerpents 

Library/Media Assistant I: 

High school graduate or G.E.D., enrolled in the Library Technical 
Assistant program. No experience. 

Library/Media Assistant II: 

Successful completion of one year in the Library Technical Assistant 
program and continuing satisfactory work performance and development 
during the previous year. 

Library/Media Technician I: 

Associate degree in Library Technical Assistant program or at least a 
third-year student in the College of Education majoring in library education 
with two (2) years of experience in library/media work. 

Library/Media Technician II: 

B. Ed. in library education and one (1) year of experience in^ 
hbrary/media work; or associate in library technical assistant program with 
a minimum of two (2) years full-time (experience in library /media work 
following the awarding of the degree; or, equivalent in a relevant special 
field. 

Library/Media Technician III: 

B. Ed. in library^ducation and an equivalent to three (3) years full-time 
experience in library/media work; or associate in library technical assistant 
and five (5)^years experience in library/media work of which the last two (2) 
years must have been at the Technician II level; or, equivalent in a special 
relevant field. 

Librarian/Media Specialist: 

Master's degree in library science or media education, and two (2) years 
of library media work experience. 



^Gerald J. Moffitt. New Careers Project Lattice, The University of Toledo. Toledo, Ohio, 1970. 
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APPENDIX B 



Pre-Technical Prerequisite Skill Curriculum 



There are many students entering the nation*s 
community colleges who lack basic skills (i.e. 
English, reading, mathematics) without which 
thetr chances of success in their chosen technical 
fields are seriously impaired. For those students 
who lack a solid foundation in one or more of the 
skill subjects, the following courses are suggest- 
ed to provide the student with the means to 
achieve adequate entering behavior to succeed 
in the program. After deficiencies have been 
identified through testing (See Appendix C for a 
listing of national skill tests), the student should 
be counseled to take appropriate pre-technical 
courses before beginning the technical curricu- 
lum. In some instances, the deficiency may be 
limited to one or two skill areas. Under these 
circumstances, the student may be able to take 
the necessary skill courses concurrent with the 
first semester of the technical curriculum or in 
the summer preceding his full-time academic 
program. If there are pronounced deHciencies in 
more than one or two areas, however, the stu- 
dent may have to take an additional semester of 
work before he is able to pursue the technical 
curriculum. The following pre-technical prereq- 
uisite skill curriculum is intended as an example 
of a one-semester program which might be pro- 
vided for those students with inadequate prep- 
aration for entering the formal technical pro- 
gram. 



Pre-Technical Prerequisite Skill Curriculum 

Hours 







Lab- 


Out- 








ora- 


side 




Course 


Class 


tory 


Study 


Total 


Effective 










Reading 


1 


6 


2 


9 


Basic 










Comniunication 










Skills 


3 


0 


6 


9 


Basic Mathematics 


3 


0 


6 


9 


Development 










of Study Skills 


3 


0- 


6 


9 


Typing 


1 


6 


2 


9 


Totals 


11 


12 


22 


45 



Brief Description of Courses 

Effective Reading 

This course is designed to enable the 
student to increase both his rate of reading and 
his comprehension. 

Basic Communication Skills 

The basic structure and design of the En- 
glish language; covering sentence structure, 
mechanics and current patterns of word usage. 

Basic Mathematics 

A basic refresher course in essential and 
applied mathematics. A contemporary approach 
to new understandings of mathematics with an 
emphasis on the computational aspects of ele- 
mentary business applications. 

Development of Study SkiUs 

This course is designed to assist students in 
the development of necessary study skills. This 
includes planning of time, utilization of resource 
materials and the library, organization of ideas, 
note-taking, outlining, comprehensive reading 
and listening skills, following directions, and us- 
ing basic reference materials. 

Typing 

The objective of this course is the develop- 
ment of fundamental typing techniques and the 
touch system of typing. Course coverage in- 
cludes building speed and accuracy, tabulation, 
and the typing of various types of forms, letters 
and manuscripts. 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX C 
National SkllU Tests 



ERIC 



It is a major responsibility of the teaching in- 
stitution to provide students with every oppor- 
tunity for success in their chosen fleld. Many 
students come to educational institutions inade- 
quately prepared and lacking skills necessary 
for the successful completion of technical pro- 
grams. It is essential that the institution test 
students in order to identify educational weak- 
nesses and counsel students into pretechnical 
courses in particular skills areas where they will 
be given the instruction necessary to improve 
their skills and be successful. 

The inclusion of this appendix of National Skills 
Tests was intended as a service to those institu- 
tions which, for any reason* do not have a coun- 
seling and testing department. The list is 
neither inclusive * nor exclusive* but represents a 
fairly extensive sampling of National Skills 
Tests in the areas of English, mathematics, 
reading, study skills and general aptitude. Also 
included in this appendix are typing skills tests, 
for although typing is not included in the cur- 
riculum, it is strongly recommended that stu- 
dents have a high level of competency in this 
clerical skill. The absence of this skill coukl 
prove to be a handicap to the student in com- 
pleting the technical program and a serious 
detriment to his employability. 

There has been no attempt to recommend any 
particular test or series of tests. However, pro- 
fessional reviews of all of these tests can be ob- 
tained in one of the ten consecutive publications 
of The Mental Measurements Yearbook, Oscar 
Krisen Burns, edrtor; Gryphon Press, Highland 
Park, N.J. Tests in Print, Oscar Krisen Buros, 
editor; Gryphon Press, Highland Park, N.J. 
provides a comprehensive index to all of the 
tests included in this appendix and indicates 
which volumes of The Mental Measurements 
Yearbook contain professional reviews of each 
specific test. 

Multl-Aptltttde Batteries 

APTITUDE TESTS FOR OCCUPATIONS. Grades 9-13 
and adults; 1951; 6 tests, Wesley S. Boeder and Herbert 
B. Graham; California I'est Bureau. * 

a) Personal-Social Aptitude 

b) Mechanical Aptitude 

d) General Sales Aptituole 

d) Clerical Routine Aptitude 

e) Computational Aptitude 

f) Scientific Aptitude 

DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS. Grades a-12 and 



adults; 1947-59; 7 booklets, 9 scores: scholastic aptitude 
and 8 scores listed below; George K. Bennett. Harold G. 
Seashore and Alexander G. Wesman; Psychological 
Corporation. 

a) Verbal Reasoning 

b) Numerical Ability 

c) Abstract Reasoning 

d) Space Relations 

1*) MtMrhanical Reasoning 

f) Clerical Speed and Accuracy 

g) Unguage Usage. 2 scores: spelling, sentences. 

FLANAGAN APTITUDE CLASSinCATION TESTS. 
(;rades 9-12 and adults; 1941-61; John C. Flanagan; 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 

GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY. Grades 9-12 
and adults; 1946*59; 12 tesU, 9 scores: intelligence, 
verbal, numerical, spatial, form perception, clerical 
perception, motor coordination, frnger destenty; 
program administered through Sute Employment > 
Service offlces; tests available to nonprofit institutions 
for counseling purposes; United SUtes Employment 
Service. 

THE GUILFORDZIMMERMAN APTITUDE SURVEY. 
Grades 9*16 and adulU; 1947-50; 7 tesU; J. P. Guilford 
and Wayne S. Zimmerman; Sheridan Supply Co. 

a) Part I* Verbal Comprehension 

b) Part lit General Reasoning 

c) Part III. Numerical Operations 

d) Part IV, Perceptual Speed 

e) Part V, Spatial OrienUtion 

f) Part VI, Spatial Visualization 

g) Part VII, Mechanical Knowledge 

YALE EDUCATIONAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY. 
Grades 9*16; 1946*53; 7 tests in 3 booklets: verbal 
comprehension, artificial language, verbal reasoning, 
quantitative reasoning, mathematical aptitude, spatial 
relations, mechanical ingenuity; Albert E Crawford 
and Paul S. Burnham; distributed by EMucational 
Records Bureau. 

English 



ANALYTICAL SURVEY TEST IN ENGLISH FUN- 
DAMENTALS. Grades 9*13; 1932-57; formerly called 
DIAGNOSTIC SURVEY TEST IN ENGLISH FUN* 
DAMENTALS; J. Helen Campbell and Walter Scribner 
Guiler; C. A. Gregory Co. 

BARRETT RYAN SCHRAMMEL ENGLISH TEST. New 
Edition. Grades 9*13; 1938*54; 6 scores: grammar, 
sentence, punctuation, vocabulary, pronunciation, total; 
E. R Barrett, Teresa M. Ryan and H. E. Schrammel; 
Harcourt, Brace & World. Inc. 

CALIFORNIA LANGUAGE TEST, 1957 Edition. Grades 
9*14; 1933-59; subtest oK CALIFORNIA 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, 1957 Edition; 4 scores; 
mechanics of English, spelling, total, handwriting; 
Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark; California Test 
Bureau. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH TEST: NATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, Grades 1M3: 1937.43: 7 
scores: l^unctuation. rapil.ili/ation. language usage, 
sentence structure, modifiers. miscellaniDUs principles, 
total: A. C. Jordan: A*.orn Publishing Co. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD AI). 
VANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATION: 
LITERATURE AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Candidates desiring credit for college level courses or 
admission to advanced courses: 1954-61: program 
administered lor the College Entrance Examination 
Hoard by Education Testing Service. 

c()Lle(;e placement test in English. Coiiege: 

1941- 43: 8 scores: grammar, punctuation, sentence 
structure, reading syntax, vocabulary, theme, total; 
Hector H.. In-e; Turner E. Smith & Co. 

COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TESTS. I960 Revision. 
(;rades 13 14: 194060: revision of COOPERATIVE 
EN(;LISH TEST: LOWER AND HIGHER LEVELS; 6 
scores: vocabulary* level of comprehension, speed of 
comprehension, reading total. English expression, 
total; subtests in reading and English available as 
separates; Clarence Derrick, David P. Harris and Biron 
Walker: Cooperative Test Division. 

CROSS ENGLISH TEST. Grades 9-13; 1923-26; 9 scores: 
spelling; pronunciation, recognizing sentences, punc' 
tuation. verb forms, pronoun forms, idiomatic expreS' 
sions. miscellaneous faulty expression, total; E. A. 
Cross: Harcourt. Brace & World. Inc. 

EN(;LISH EXPRESSION: COOPERATIVE ENGLISH 
TESTS. 1960 Revision. Grades 13-14; 194060; revision 
of MECHANICS OF EXPRESSION: COOPERATIVE 
EN(;LISH TEST: LOWER AND HIGHER LEVELS, 
TEST A and EFVECTIVENESS OFEXPRESSION: 
(:001»ERATIVE ENGLISH TEST: LOWER AND 
ni(;nER levels, tests B1 and B2; Geraldine 
Spaulding and others; revision by Clarence Derrick. 
l)avid P. Harris, and Biron Walker; Cooperative Test 
Division. 

(;REENE.STAPP language abilities test. Grades 
9' 13: 1952-54; 5 scores: capitalization, spelling, sentence 
structure, punctuation, usage; Harry A. Greene and 
Helen I. Stapp; Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 

THE IOWA TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT; TEST 3, CORRECTNESS AND AP- 
PROPRIATENESS OF EXPRESSION. Grades 9^13; 

1942- 59; E. F. Lindquist and others; Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 

THE NEW PURDUE PLACEMENT TEST IN ENGUSH. 
Grades 11-16; 1931-55; 8 scores: punctuation, grammar, 
sentence structure, reading Utudy), reading (pleasure), 
vocabulary, spelling, total; G. S. Wykoff, J. H. McKee 
and H. H. Remmers; Houghton Mifflin Co. 

RINSLANDBECK natural TEST OF ENGUSH 
USAGE. Grades 9-13: 1934-58; 4 scores: Test I--- 
mechanics. Test II- grammar. Test II- rhetoric total; 
Henry D. Rinsland, Betty Shrock Beck and Roland L. 
Beck; Public School Publishing Co. 

TEST OF ENGLISH USAGE. High school and college; 



1950. 4 scores: mechanics of writing, use of words, 
sentences and paragraphs, total: Henry D. Rinsland, 
Uaymond W. Pence. Hetty S. Beck and Roland L. Beck: 
(':ililorni:i Tosl Hureau. 

TESTS OF LANGUAGE USAGE; ACTIVE 
VOCABULARY AND EXPRESSION: 
COOPERATIVE INTER-AMERICAN TESTS. Grades 
8-13; 1950; English and Spanish editions; 3 scores: 
active vocabulary, expression, total; Committee on 
Modern Languages of the American Council on 
Education; (Guidance Testing Associates). 

Composition 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN ENGUSH COM- 
POSITION. Candidates for college entrance; 1943-61 
program administered for the Coiiege Entrance 
Examination Board by Educational Testing Service. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
WRITING SAMPLE. Candidates for coUege entrance; 
1960-61; program administered for the College En- 
trance Examination Board by Educational Testing 
Service. 

Reading 

AMERICAN SCHOOL READING TESTS. Grades 10-13; 
1955; 3 scores: vocabulary, reading rate, com- 
prehension; Willis E. Pratt and Stanley W. Lore; Public 
School Publishing Co. 

COMMERCE READING COMPREHENSION TEST. 
Grades 12-16 and adults; 1956-58; Irma T. Halfter and 
Raymond J. McCall; Department of Psychological 
Testing, DePaul University. 

DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS. Various grades kgn-13; 
1947-63; IBM (except for section 4, part I) for grades 2- 
13; 3 levels; interpretation booklet; revised norms 
booklet; Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 

(1) Survey Section. 1947-63; 5 scores: rate of reading, 
comprehension check, vocabulary, total com- 
prehension, total. 

(2) Section I: Vocabulary (Revised). 1947-63; 5 scores; 
English, mathematics, science, social studies, total. 

(3) Section 2: Comprehension: silent and auditory. 
1947-63. 

(4) Section 3: Rates of Reading: Part I, general. 1947- 
63; 4 scores: normal rate of reading, com- 
prehension • at normal rate, maximum rate of 
reading, comprehension at maximum rate. 

(5) Section 4: Word Attack. 1947-63; 2 parts 

(a) Part I, Oral. 1948-58; individual; for grades 1- 
13. 

(b) Part 2, silent, grades 4-13; 1947-63; 3 scores: 
identification of riounds, syllabicatbn, total. 

IOWA SILENT READING TESTS: New Edition. Grades 
4 8,9.14; 1927 66; H. A. Greene, A. N. Jorgensen and V. 
H. Kelley; (Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc.) Advanced 
Test. Grades 914; 192.7-43; 10 scores: rate, com- 
prehension, directed reading, poetry comprehension', 
word meaning, sentence meaning, paragraph com- 
prehension, use of index, selection of key words, total. 
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KELLEY GREENE READING COMPREHENSION 
TEST. Grades 9-13: 1953-55; 5 scores: paragraph 
comprehension, directed reading, retention of details, 
reading rate. toUl; Victor H, Kelley and Harry A. 
Greene; Harcourt, Brace & World. Inc. 

MINNESOTA READING EXAMINATION FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. Grades 916; 193(K35: 2 
scores: vocabulary, paragraph reading; Melvin E. 
Haggertv and Alvin C. Eurich; University of Minnesota 
Press. 

THE NELSON-DENNY READING TEST: Vocabulary 
Comprehension Rate. (Revised edition) Grades 9-16; 
1929-60; 4 scores: vocabulary, comprehension, total and 
rate: M. J. Nelson and E. C. Denny; James L Brown: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

SCHRAMMELGRAY HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
READING TEST. Grades 716; 1940-42; 3 scores: gross- 
comprehension, comprehension-efficiency, rate; H. E. 
Schrammel and W. H. Gray; Public School Publishing 
Co. 

MINNESOTA SPEED OF READING TEST FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. Grades 1216; 1936; Alvin C. 
Eurich: University of Minnesota Press. 

Study Skills 



BROWHHOLTZMAN SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS 
AND ATTITUDES. High school and cdlege; 1953-56; 
William F. Brown and Wayne H. Holtzman; 
Psychological Corporation. 

CALIFORNIA STUDY METHODS SURVEY. Grades 713; 
1958, 5 scores: attitudes toward school, mechanics of 
study, planning and system, total, verification; Harold 
D. CarterrfCalifornia Test Bureau. 

EVALUATION APTITUDE TEST. Candidates for o^eges 
and graduate school entrance: 1951-52: 5sc(tfes: neutral 
syllogisms, emotionally toned syllogisms, total, 
emotional bias, indecision: DeWitt S. Sell; 
Psychometric Affiliates. 

THE IOWA TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT: TEST 9, USE OF SOURCES OF IN- 
FORMATION. Grades 9-13; 1942-59; E. F. Lindquest 
and others: Science Research Associates, Inc. 

A LIBRARY ORIENTATION TEST FOR COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN, 1955 Edition. Grade 13, 1950-61; Ethel M. 
Feagley, Dorothy W. Curtiss, Mary V. Gaver and 
Esther Greene; Bureau of Publications. 

LOGICAL REASONING. Grades 9-16 and adults: 1955; 
Alfred F. Hertzka and J. P. Guilford; Sheridan Supply 
Co. 

PICTOGRAPHIC SELF RATING SCALE. Hi«h school and 
college; 1955-57; attitude toward classroom and study 
activities; Einar R. Ryden; Acorn Publishing Co. 

SPITZER STUDY SKILLS TEST. Grades 9-13; 1954-55; 6 
scores: dictionary, index, graphs-tables-maps, sources 
of information, toUl, note taking; Herbert F. Spitzer: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 



STUDY HABITS INVENTORY. REVISED EDITION. 
Ctrades 12-16: 1934-41: Gilbert Wrenn: distributed by 
Consulting Psychologists Press. Inc. 

STUDY PERFORMANCE TEST. High school and college: 
1934-43: Herbert A. Toops. Grace Shover and others: 
Ohio College Association. 

THE STUDY SKILLS COUNSELING EVALUATION. 
High school and college: 1962; George Demos; Western 
Psychological Services. 

WATSON-dLASER CRITICAL THINKING APPRAISAL 
(;rades9-16 and adults: 1942-56: 6 scores: inference, as- 
sumptions, deduction, interpretation, arguments, total: 
(ioodwin Watson and Edward Maynard Glaser; Har- 
court. Brace & World. Inc. 



Mathematics 



COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN INTERMEDIATE 
MATHEMATICS. Candidates for college entrance; 
1936-61: program administered for the College En- 
trance Examination Board by Educational Testing 
Service. 

COOPERATIVE GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS: 
TEST 3, MATHEMATICS. Grade 12 and college en- 
trants; 1937-56; Paul J. Burke and Bernice Orshansky: 
Cooperative Test Division. 

THE IOWA TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT: TEST 4, ABILITY TO DO QUANTITATIVE 
THINKING. Grades 9-13: 1942-59; E. F. Lindquist and 
others: Science Research Associates, Inc. 

THE PURDUE MATHEMATICS TRAINING TEST: 
ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. Grade 13; 1958-60: 
C1951-60: M. W. Keller, H. F. S. Jonah, tt R Remmers 
and P. C. Baker: University Book Store. 

SNADER GENERAL MATHEMATICS TEST. Grades 9- 
13; 1951-54; Daniel W. Snader, Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc. 



Typing 



INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITING TESTS. High school 
and business college: 1950; W. C. Maxwell; Educational 
Test Bureau. 

SRA TYPING SKILLS. Grades 9-12 and adults; 1947; 2 
scores: speed, accuracy; Marion W. Richardson and 
Ruth A. Pedersen; Science Research Associates, Inc. 

SRA TYPING ADAPTABILITY TEST. High school and 
adults; 1954-56; 3 scores: time, error, total; Mary 
Tydlaska and Clem White; Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

TEST OF TYPING SPEED. Applicants for clerical 
positions: 1958-63; 2 scores: net speed, accuracy; 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc. 
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TYPEWRITING TEST: NATIONAL BUSINESS EN- 
TRANCE TESTS. Grades 1216 and adults; 1941-60; 
Joint Committee on Tests of the United Business 
Education Association and the National Office 
Management Association; United Business Education 
Association. 



APPENDIX D 
Journals and Periodicab for 
the Technical Curriculum 

It is essential that the library contain the 
minimum number of volumes recommended by 
the current American Library Associaticm Stm- 
dards for Junior College Libraries before any 
consideration is given to initiating a curriculum 
for the library technical assistant. A two-year 
institution of up to 1.000 students (F.T.E.) can- 
not discharge its mission withoyt a carefully se- 
lected book collection of a minimum of 20,000 
volumes, exclusive of duplicates and textbooks. 
Junior colleges with broad curriculum offerings 
may need a collection of two or three times that 
basic figure. 

In addition to the basic book collection, the li- 
brary should have two or more copies of all li- 
brary tools such as classification schedules and 
subject heading lists, book ordering and verify- 
ing tools, and all general and specialized library 
tools used in library work. A collection of these 
tools should be easily accessible to students en- 
rolled in the Library Technical Assistant cur- 
riculum. 

Audiovisual materials should be available for 
the use of students and faculty. The collection 
should meet the minimum QuantitiUive Stand- 
ards for Audiovisual Personnel, Equipment and 
Materials adopted by the Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation. These standards recommend a mini- 
mum collection of 500 film titles, 2,000 filmstrip 
titles and 1,000 tape and disc recordings, includ- 
ing laboratory materials. Periodicals and news- 
papers constitute an invaluable source of cur- 
rent reference material on many subjects. The 
library collection .should contain 200 to 300 peri- 
odical titles and all of the major periodical index- 
es. At least a third of the periodicals should have 
bound volumes, or microfilm, extending back ten 
years. The importance of this portion of the li- 
brary content cannot be overemphasized, for it 
is essential that both instructors and students 
make frequent and systematic use of relevant 
periodical literature. 

The following is a list of technical journals, pe- 
riodicals and trade magazines which should be 
avaflable in the library. This list is intended to 
suggest appropriate publications which would 
provide useful support for the Library Technical 
Assistant curriculum. 

AV Communication Review, Nttiontl Education Associa- 
tion. Dept. of Audiovisual Instruction. 1201 16th St., 
N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036 

American Library Attociatian Bulletin, American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St.. Chicago, 111. 60611 



American School and University, Buttenheim Putriishing 
Corp.. 757 Third Ave.. New York. N.Y. 10017 

AssociatufU of Educational Data Systems Bulletin, State 
Dept. of Kcucalion. Tallahassee. Fla. 

Audio, Jay Hutler. Publisher. 134 N, 13th St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. 19107 

Audin-VUual Comwuhkatiou, United Business Pubhca- 
lions. \nt\ 200 Madison Ave.. New York. N.Y. (annual) 

Audiovisual Instruction, Association for Educational and 
Communications Technology. 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

Camera, C. J. Bucker. Ltd.. Publishers. Lucerne. Swit- 
zerland 

Choice, American Library Association, Association of 
College and Research Libraries. 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, 111. 60611 

College and Research Litnaries, American Library 
Association, Association of College and Research 
Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 111. 60611 

Communication Arts Magazine, Coyne and Blanchard Inc., 
200 California Ave.. Box 10300, Palo Alto, Calif. 94303 

Data Processing, IPC Electrical-Electronic Press, Ltd., 
Dorset House, Stamford St.. London, S.E. 1. England 

ERIC News, Educational Research Information Center, 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036 

ETV Newsletter, ETV Newsletter Co.. 140 Main St., 
Ridgefield. Conn. 06877 

Educational Media, Educational Media. Inc.. 1015 Florence 
St.. Fort Worth. Tex. 76102 

Educational Screen and Audiovisual Guide, Trade 
Periodicals Inc.. 434 S. Wsbash, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Educational Technology, Educational Technology Publica- 
tions. Inc.. 458 Sylvan Ave.. Englewood, N.J. 07632 
07632 

Educational Television International Pergamon Press, 

Inc., Journals Dept., Maxwell House. Fairview Park, 

Elmsford, N.Y. 10532 
Elementary School Journal, University of Chicago Press, 

5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 111. 60637 
Film Library Quarterly, Film Library Information Council, 

FLIC. 101 W. Putnam Ave.. Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
Film News, Rohama Lee, 250 W. 57th St., New York. N.Y. 

10019 

Grade Teacher, Professional Magazines, Inc.. Darien, Conn. 
06820 

Harper*s Magazine, Harper's Magazine, Inc., Two Park 

Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
Horn Book Magazine, Horn Book. Inc., 585 Boylston St., 

Boston, Mass. 02116 
Instructor, Instructor Publications. Inc.. 7 Bank St., 

Dansville, N.Y. 14437 
Journal of Library Automation, American Library 

Association. Information Science and Automation 

Division. 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 111. 60611 
Law Library Journal, American Association of Law 

Libraries, 53 Jackson Blvd.. Suite 1201. Chicago. 111. 

60604 

Library Journal, R. R. Bowker Co.. 1180 Ave. of the 

Americas. New York. N.Y. 10036 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin, Library of 

Congress, Information and Publications Office, 

Washington. D.C. 20540 
Library Quarterly, University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 

Ave., Chicago, 111. 60637 
Library Resources and Technical Services, American 

Library Association, Resources and Technical Services 

Division. 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 111. 60611 
Library Trends, Subscriptioft Department. University of 

Illinois Press. Urbana. III. 61801 
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Media and Methods, North American Publishing Co.. 134 N. 

13th St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 19107 
Medical Library Association BuUetin, The As.WK.»:on. c/o 

Mrs. Helen Brown Schmidt. 919 N irlh Michigan Ave.. 

Chicago. III. 60611 
Mttdem Photography-Herbert Keppler, 165 W. 46th St.. 

New York. N.Y. 10046 
>/iwtc Library Association Notes, William J. Wichlein. 

School of Music. University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. 

Mich. 48105 ^i "^ 

NBA Journal^ National Education Association. 1201 16th 

St.. N.W,. Washington. D.C. 
NEA Research Bulletin, National Education Association. 

Research Division. 1201 16th St.. N.W.. Washington. 

D.C. 20036 

PMi {Photo Methodf^tor Industry). Goilcrt Publishing Co.. 

33 W, 60th St.. Now York. N.Y. 10023 
Phi Delta Kappa, Phi DelU Kappa. Inc.. Eighth St. and 

Union Ave.. Bloomington. Ind. 
Publishers' Weekly, R. R. Bowker Co.. 1180 Ave. of the 

Americas. New York. N.Y. 10036 
Saturday Review, Saturday Review. Inc.. 380 Madison 

Ave., New York. N.Y. 10017 
School Libraries, American Library Association. American 

Association of School Librarians. 50 E. Huron St.. 

Chicago. 111. 60611 
School Library Journal, R. R. Bowker Co.. ^ Ave. of the 

Americas. New York* N.Y. 10036 
School Product News, Industrial Publishing Co.. 614 Supe- 
rior Ave.. West. Cleveland. Ohio 44113 
Special Libraries, Special Libraries Association. 235 Park 

Ave.. South. New York. N.Y. 10003 
Top of the News, American Library Association. Children's 

Services hivision and Youth Adult Services Division. 

.10 K. Huron St.. Chicago. III. 60611 
TV and Ctfrnwunicatitnis, Communications PulMishing 

Corp.. 207 N.K. 38th St.. Oklahoma City. Ok^x 73105 
rVOuu/e. Triangle Publications. Inc.. Box 400. Radnor. Pa. 
Visual Comtnunicatunts Instructor, Syndicate Magazines. 

Inc., 25 W. 45th St.. New York. N.Y. (monthly) 
Wilaon Library Bulletin, H. W. Wilson Co.. 950 University 

Ave.. Bronx, N.Y. 10452 



APPENDIX E 
Societies and Organizations Pertinent 
to the Education of 
Library Technical Assistants 

There are several professional and technical 
societies concerned either directly or indirectly, 
with the education of library technical assist- 
ants. Some of these associations are employer 
oriented (i.e. Public Library Association, Special 
Libraries Association) and are interested in the 
education of support personnel from an employ- 
er viewpoint. Other associations are curriculum 
oriented (i.e. ALA, Library Education Div.) and 
concerned with course content, qualifications of 
teaching faculty and standards maintained In Li- 
brary Technical Assistant programs. Still others 
(i.e. Council on Library Tf^chnology) are con- 
cerned with the employment, salaries and prob- 
lems of the technicians themselves. 

The selected list which follows is not compre- 
hensive of all organizations concerned with li- 
- bfary technology. Inclusion does not imply ap- 
proval nor does omission imply disapproval of an 
organization. Many of the organizations listed 
have state, regional and local chapters. How- 
ever, no information has been included for other 
than the national organizations. 

Individuals seeking further information about 
these organizations or their state, regional or lo- 
cal chapters should contact the national head- 
quarters at the address listed. Requests for in- 
formation should be directed to the executive 
secretary for prompt reply. 

AMEKICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(AAJC). 1315 16lh Street. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 
20036. 

Purpose: To expand the development of junior colleges. 
Publications: Junior College Journal eight times a year. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
(AAIiL). 53 W. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago. III. 60604. 

Purpose: To foster cooperation among librarians to in- 
crease the Usefulness and efficiency of law libraries. 

Publicitions: Indexi to Legal Periodicals, eleven times a 
year; Current Publications, nine times a year; Ixiw Library 
Journal «|uarterly; Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, 
<|ii;irUTly; Directory of Law Libmiies, biennial; AALL 
Publication Series; Biographical Directory of Law 
Librarians. 

AMKRICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
(AASL). 50 E. Huron St.» Chicago. III. 60611. 

Purpose: The improvenjent and extension of library 
wrviccs for children and young people. 

Publications: School Libraries, quarterly. 

AMERICAN LIHUAUY ASSOCIATION (ALA). fH/ K 
Huron St., ChiriiK'o. III. (UWII. 



Purpose: To increase the use and usefulness of books 
through improving and extending library service. 
Publications: ALA Bulletin, monthly. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
(AASL). 50 E. Huron St.» Chicago. III. 60611. 

Purpose: To establish standards of service for all library 
services performed on a provincial, state or territorial level. 

Publications: President's Newsletter, irregular. 

ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND TECHNOLOGY (AECT) (Formerly 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction of the National 
Education Association). 
Purpose: To improve education through the effective use 
of audiovisual instructional media and methods. 

Publications: Audiovisual Instruction, monthly; AV 
Communication Review, quarterly; ECT Monthly, and 
Newsletter. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES (ACRL). 50 E. Huron St.. Chicago. III. 
60611. 

Purpose: To promote, plan and carry out programs in the 
interest of academic libraries, independent research li- 
braries and specialized libraries. 

Publications: Books for College Libraries, monthly; 
College and Research Libraries, bimonthly; ACRL 
Monograph Series, ACRL Microcard Series, irregular. 

AS'^^CIaTION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES. 50 E. Huron St.. Chicago. III. 60611. 
Purpose: To provide material for patients' recreation. 
Publications: None. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (PLA). 50 E. Huron 
St.. Chicago. 111. 60611. 
Purpose: To improve and expand public library services 
to readers of all ages. 

Publications: Just Between Ourselves, three times a 
year. 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
(ATEA). 22 Oakwood PI.. Delmar. N.Y. 
Purpose: To expand quality of technical education. 
Publication: Newsletter* bi monthly. 

CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (CLA). 461 W. 
Lancaster Ave.. Hi erford. Pa. 

Purpose; To aid in writing, publishing and distribution of 
Catholic literature. 

Publications: Catholic Library WorUl, nine times a year; 
Catholic Pvnmticol Imlvx, t|uarlcTly: Gmdv to CnthoUr Lit- 
civtnrv,, ;inniially. 

COUNCIL ON LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY (COLT). 
Cuyahoga Community College. Metropolitan Campus. 
«2H Huron Hd.. Cleveland. 0.. 44115. 

Purpose: To provide a channel of communication among 
thi' institutions and personnel that have developed Library 
TiThnical Assistant programs, standardize curriculum of- 
forinKs. develop rducational standards and conduct re- 
sr;irch on graduates of the programs. 

Publications: COLT Newsletter, <|iiarterly: COLT 
Mi infh'ishifi Din vtonj and Ihtto Ihnk, annually. 

EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(KFLA). 250 W. r)7th St.. Now York. New York 10019. 
Purpose: To pronuito. produco. distribute and utilize 16 
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mm. films and iner a-v materials. 

Publications: EFLA bulletin, nine times a year; Fibn Re- 
view Digest, nine time^ a year: Film List, nine times a year. 

INTERN ATICNAL ASSOCIATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL LIBRARIANS AND DOCUMENTAUSTS. 
c/o Foster E. Mohrhardt, U.S. National Agriculturai 
Library, Washington, D.C. 
Purpose: To establish a base for cooperative activities for 

librarians and documentalists in the agricultural field. 
Publicatious; World Agricultural Economia arid Rurd 

Sociological Abstracts, World Directory of Agricultural Li- 

braries and Documentation Centers, quarterly; Bulletin of 

the lAALD 

MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (MLA), 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60611. 

Purpose: To exchange medical literature among its mem- 
bers and to improve professional qualifications and status of 
medical librarians. 

Publications: BuUetvn of MLA, quarterly; Vital Notes, 
three times a year; Directory of MLA, biennial. 

MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (MLA), c/o School of 
Music, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105. 

Purpose: To promote the establishment, growth and use 
of music libraries and collections of music musical instru- 
ments, musical literature and audiovisual aids. 

Publications: l^oies, quarterly, and lnd»x Series, 
irregular.. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION (NEA). 1201 
16th St.. N.W., Washington. D.C. 

Purpose: To promote American education. 

Publications: l^EA Journal, nine times a year; Research 
Bulletin, quarterly: Proceedm^f, anrually. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION (SLA), 31 East 
10th St., New York, N.Y. 10003. 
Purpose: To promote the collection, organization and dis- 
semination of information in specialized fields and to im* 
prove the usefulness of special libraries and information 
services. 

Publications: Special Libraries, 10 times a year; 
Technical Book Review Index, ten times a year: Seventy 
Meetings, three times a year. 

THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (TLA), Princeton 
University Library. Princeton, N.j. 

Purpose: To further the interests of gathering, preserv- 
ing and making available through libraries, museums and 
private collections any records of theatre in all its forms. 

Publications: Broadside, irregular, and Modem Drama, 
quarterly. 

^ 1T.S. GOVL.'NMENT PRINTING OmCE: 197»->7A3«42S/919 
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